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Amounts available aed obligation 


1954 actual 


DO A 
Transferred from “International information and educational 
activities, State,’’ pursuant to Reorganization Plan No. 8 

I 5d 2st sie eanadcddbed aindiedele Gduiek Gb diab ch<antghnd apd 
Adjusted appropriation or estimate ----.-.---- sic ielass 
Unobligated balance brought forward- 
Unobligated balance transferred from “Inte srnational infor- 
mation and educational activities, State,’’ pursuant to 


$56, 017, 390 


56, 017, 390 | 


1955 estimate 


73, 914, 000 | 


73, 914, 000 
2, 130, 992 | 
| 

6, 033, 622 

1, 965, 351 


1956 estimate 


$88, 500, 00( 


88, 500, 000 
1, 737, 397 


1, 657, 000 





84, 043, 965 
—l, 737, 397 


82, 306, 568 


91, 894, 397 


91, 894, 397 





Reorganization Plan No. 8 of 1953..........---.--------- ..-| 2, 995, 330 | 
Reimbursements from other accounts-_-.---....--------------- 1, 142, 477 
Total available for obligation ___........------- sak 60, 155, 197 
Unobligated balance carried forward aig tdabecmankshaia nici —2, 130, 992 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings_-...........-.-.------- —2, 692, 404 
Ce Tn cue bateenetenbeeneuce 55, 331, 801 
Comparative transfer from— 
“International information and educational activities, 
State’’ see eu Seale 4, 008, 525 
“Information activities, government in occupied areas, 
United States Information Agency”’: 
a ee eee ee eee ae ee 18, 127, 404 | 
Reimbursements from other accounts_-- ---- re 535, 907 
“Foreign information programs, United States Informa- | 
tion Agency”’ : a Soe ee 6, 057, 068 | 
I i ee eee 84, 060, 705 


82, 306, 568 





nee by activities 


1 
Description 1954 actual 
| 
} 
Direct Obligations | 
1. Overseas missions $37, 313, 191 
2. Radio broadcasting and television program ae | 14, 542, 535 
3. Media services: 
(a) Press service - - 4, 883, 154 
(b) Motion-picture service 4, 119, 403 
(c) Information center service- 3, 560, 051 
4. Program direction and appraisal: | 
(a) Office of director | , 467 
(6) Assistant directors for geographic areas- 57, 685 
(c) Office of policy and programs 117 
(d) Office of research and intelligence 131 
(e) Office of private cooperation 577 


Administration and staff support: 
(a) Office of general counsel 
(6) Executive secretariat 
(c) Public inform 
d) United States advisory commission on information 
(e) Office of security 
(f) Office of administr 

6. Administrative support (r 

Acquisition and construct 


ition st ifT_ 


ition 
imbursabl 
ion of radio facilities 











o 
Total direct obligations i 82, 382, 321 
Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From 
Other Accounts 
1, Overseas missions 1, 089, 397 
2. Radio broadcasting and television program 998 
Media services: 
(a) Press service . ; 97, 825 
(b) Motion-picture service 
4. Administration and staff support 
(a) Office of administration 11, 326 
dministrative support (reimbursable) 478, 134 
6. Acquisition and construction of radio facilities 704 
Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 
other accounts 1, 678, 384 


Total obligations_- 


84, 060, 705 


1955 estimate 


$34, 575, 000 
15, 836, 000 


4, 769, 000 | 
3, 087, 000 
916, 000 


t 


127, 800 
211, 400 | 
537, 500 
358, 100 | 
4, 200 


3, 200 
, 800 | 
53, 400 | 
, 600 | 
, 300 
, 700 | 
34, 000 
, 217 








80, 341, 217 


, 119, 000 
16, 000 | 


100, 000 
84, 000 


| 424, 000 
222, 351 


1, 965, 351 


82, 306, 568 | 


1956 estimate 


$39, 093, 000 


18, 243, 000 
5, 839, 000 
4, 484, 000 
4, 804, 000 
127, 80 
211, 40 
637 
S31, LO 
274, 200 
113, 20 
45, 900 
172 " 
37, ¢ 





1, 737, 397 
90, 237, 397 
1, 233, 004 

424, OU 
1, 657, 00 
91, & 7 


NT 





01 
(2 


03 


05 
OH 


07 


US 
YY 
10 


us 
09 
10 
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Obligations by objects 





Object classification 


1954 actual 





UNITED STATES INFORMATION AGENCY 


Summary of Personal Services 


Total number of permanent positions--.-.........-. e2 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions__.---___- 
Average number of all employees 

Number of employees at end of year 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary 
Average grade _- _-- 
Grades established by the Fore ign 
(22 U. 8. C. 801-1158): 
Foreign Service reserve officers: 
Average salary 
Average grade 
Foreign Service staff officers: 
Average salary -- 
Average grade... 
Ungraded positions (loc al rates): 


Personal service obligations: 
Permanent positions 
Positions ane than \ permanent. 


Total personal service obligations . ---- 
Direct Obligations 
Personal services 
lravel 
‘Transportation of things 
Communication services 
Rents and utility services 
Printing and reproduction 
Other contractual services _ - 
Services performed by other agenc ies 
Supplies and materials_.-.......---- 
% Equipment 
10 Lands and structures. . 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions -- 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities_ - 
15 Taxes and assessments 
Unvouchered 


Total direct obligations - - 
Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other Accounts 


01 P ersonal services. ------ 
02 Travel...-- 
03 ‘Transports ition of things. 
04 Communication services 
6 Printing and reproduction 
07 Other contractual services 
Services performed by other agencies 
08 Supplies and materials 
09 Equipment. 
10 Lands and structures . 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions. ___. 


Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 
other accounts - - dais ee 


otal obligations - 
ALLOCATION TO LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


tal number of permanent positions- 
Ful ll-time equivalent of all other positions_.- 
AY ver ‘ ze number of all employees - - = 
ber of employees at end of year 


Salaries and grades: 
General sehedule grades: 

Average salary 

Average grade _ 


1955 estimate 


1956 estimate 


10, 480 

54 
10, 296 
10, 316 





82, 337, 


$9, 769 | 
FSR-28 


$9, 075 | 
FSR-3.3 | 


$9, 769 
FSR-2.8 


$6, 406 


FSS-6.7 / 


$6, 683 
FSS-6.2 | 
i 430 


$6, 682 
FSS-6.2 
$1, 404 


$30, 162, 953 
378, 132 
110, 869 | 

2, 061, 119 | 


$29, 499, 012 
343, 115 
117, 102 

2, 342, 377 


301, 606 35, 177, 800 


$32, 184, 414 
277, 129 
118, 386 

2, 597, 871 


_ 32, 713, 073 


, 781, 311 
, 957, 465 
, 297, 530 | 
691, 270 | 
, 965, 326 | 
. 915, 348 | 
15, 959, 666 | 
11, 856, 318 | 
4, 637, 153 | 
2, 516, 842 
1, 200, 25. 3 | 
2, 380, 578 | 
1, 444 | 
89, 736 | 
87, 457 |_.-- 


31, 373, 806 
3, 072, 265 
2, 381, 375 2, 554, 976 
1, 676, 841 1, 763, 964 
1, 815, 259 1, 792, 978 
2, 861, 510 3, 692, 020 

13, 988, 669 17, 385, 428 

10, 647, 775 10, 510, 875 
5, 497, 341 | 6, 478, 669 
2, 129, 126 3, 820, 259 
3, 140, 117 | 1, 737, 397 
1, 581, 970 2, 850, 120 

2, 000 5, 000 
61, 063 62, 702 


34, 130, 800 
3, 452, 209 


697 80, 229, 117 1), 237, 397 


, 762 
, 145 | 
, 214 
7, 762 
100 |. 
2, 469 | 
, 134 
, 200 | 
2, 889 | 
704 
5 


927, 800 
65, 200 
49, 000 
49, 000 


1, 047, 000 
72, 000 
36, 000 
59, 000 


13, 000 
424, 000 
4, 000 
2, 000 


13, 000 
506, 000 
4, 000 
129, 000 
222, 351 


s, 384 1, 965, 351 1, 657, 000 


5, O81 | 


8 2, 194, 468 91, 894, 397 


11 
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Obligations by objects—Continued 





























Object classification 1954 actual | 1955estimate | 1956 estimate 
ALLOCATION TO LIBRARY OF CONGRESS—continued 
| 
01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions $19, 545 $22, 702 
Positions other than permanent 8, 082 2, 273 | 
Payment. ahove basic rates 72 = w 
satiintaliattaaitiat i TIE ti Da is a a 
Total personal services 27, 699 24, 975 If 
02 Travel_- 117 
04 Communication services : tate ‘ 21 
06 Printing and reproduction _- : 17 
07 Other contractual services an x s s 16, 714 25 
08 Supplies and materials..................-- : 56 
Total obligations - _- 44, 624 25, 000 
ALLOCATION TO DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
I ee oul ibeentece ‘ 87, 100 
saintaniiieastaaatetalinas P 
SUMMARY 
Summary of Personal Services ; a 
P ‘ 
Total number of permanent positions 12, 888 10, 359 $10, 480 7 ( 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 68 72 54 i ( 
Average number of all employees 10, 120 9, 755 10, 296 
Number of employees at end of year 9, 552 10, 043 10, 316 
Average salaries and grades 
General schedule grades: A 
Average salary - $5, 659 $5, 943 | $5, 966 I 
Average grade GS-8.6 GS-9.0 GS-9.0 € 
Grades established by the Foreign Service Act of 1946 (22 . ( 
U.S. C. 801-1158): 
Foreign Service Reserve officers: 
Average salary $9, 075 $9, 769 | $9, 769 
Average grade FSR-3.3 | FSR-2.8 | FSR-2.8 k 
Foreign Service Staff officers: 
Average salary $6, 406 | $6, 683 | $6, 682 
Average grade | FSS-6.7 FSS-6.2 | FSS-6.2 
Ungraded positions (local rates) “ 
Average salary $1, 420 $1, 430 | $1, 404 
Personal service obligations | 
Permanent positions $30, 182,498 | $29,521,714 | $32, 184,414 ( 
Positions other than permanent 386, 214 345, 388 | 277, 129 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 110, 869 117, 102 | 118, 386 
Payment above basic rates 2, 061, 191 2, 342, 377 | 2, 597, 871 | 
Total personal service obligations 32, 740, 772 32, 326, 581 35, 177, 800 | 
Direct Obligations | | 
| 
01 Personal services 31, 809,010 | 31, 398, 781 34, 130, 800 
02 Travel 2,957,582 | 3, 072, 265 3, 452, 209 ! 
03 Transportation of things 23 | 2, 381, 375 2, 554, 976 ‘ 
04 Communication services l, 1, 676, 841 1, 763, 964 ’ 
05 Rents and utility services 1, { 1, 815, 259 1, 792, 978 
06 Printing and reproduction | 2: 2, 861, 510 3, 692, 020 
’ Other contractual services | 15,4 13, 988, 694 17, 385, 428 
PF; Services performed by other agencies 11, 10, 647, 775 10, 510, 875 
08 Supplies and materials 4, 5, 497, 341 6, 478, 669 ‘ 
09 Equipment 2! 2, 129, 126 3, 820, 259 
10 Lands and structures 1, 3, 227, 217 1, 737, 397 ; 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions $i 1, 581, 970 2, 850, 120 
13. Refunds, awards, and indemnities- | 2, 000 5, 000 
15 Taxes and assessments 61, 063 62, 702 
Unvouchered- 
| | 
Total direct obligations. 82, 382, 321 | 80, 341, 217 90, 237, 397 
Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other 
Accounts 
01 Personal services 931, 762 927, 800 | 1, 047, 000 
02 Travel 71, 145 65, 200 72, 000 
03 Transportation of things 29, 214 | 49, 000 | 36, 000 
04 Communication services 67, 762 | 49, 000 | 59, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction i100 
07; Other contractual services 12, 469 13, 000 13, 000 
Services performed by other agencies 478, 134 | 506, 000 424, 000 
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Obligations by objects—Continued 


RR RR 


Object classification 1954 actual 1955estimate | 1956 estimate 


SUMMARY—continued 


Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other 
Accounts—Continued 


Supplies and materials_- 

Equipment 

Lands and structures 

Grants, subsidies, and contributions 


Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 
other accounts - 1, 678, 384 , 35 1, 657, 


Total obligations_ 84, 060, 705 , 56 91, 894, 35 


Analysis of expenditures 


1954 actual estimate | 1956 estim 


Obligated balance brought forward - -_- $19, 151, 389 $27, 957, 
Obligations incurred during the year__.- $54, 331, 801 82. 306, 568 91, 894, 
Obligations transferred from “International information and 

educational activities, State,’’ pursuant to Reorganization 

Plan No. 8 of 1953_-- 20, 143, 009 


75, 474, 810 , 457, 119, 851, 
Adjustment in obligations of prior years- - - - —908, 410 
Reimbursements- --_- —1, 142, 477 , 965, 35 —1, 657, 
Obligated balance carried to certified claims account -- —1, 273, 626 
Obligated balance carried forward sie —19, 151, 389 27, 957, —33, 262, 451 


Total expenditures -__. 52, 998, 908 71, 535 84, 932, 441 


Expenditures are distributed as follows: 
Out of current authorizations - -- 40, 777, 916 53, 979, 8 64, 306, 078 
Out of prior authorizations__-- 12, 220, 992 7, 555, ¢ 20, 626, 363 


Mr. Roonry. The matter with which the committee shall be con- 
cerned today, beginning today, is the request for the United States 
Information Agency, which is at title IV, page 1 of the committee 
print. This is a request in the amount of $88.5 million. The appro- 
priation for the present fiscal year is $73,914,000, plus $3.2 million 
to be derived by transfer. 

The increases requested over the 1956 base—the increase, singular, 
requested over the 1956 base is reflected at page 2 of the justifications 
as $12,096,890. 


SUMMARY OF JUSTIFICATION DATA 


At this point we shall insert in the record pages 2. 3, and 4 of the 
° = 
justifications, as well as the table on page 24 thereof. 
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(The pages referred to follow:) 
RECONCILIATION OF APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE TO CURRENT. APPROPRIATION 
Salaries and expenses, United States Information Agency 


owes womans ep ies aba ecesiicasianeomiiees $77, 114, 000 
Deductions : 
Moving radio broadcasting activities from New York 








NE EL ee ee $577, 470 
Rent and alterations of Walker-Johnson Building *_ 133, 420 
— —- 710, 890 
Base for fiscal year 1956 estimates_______ Sea ene ek: n-a= 4G, 400, 110 


Additions: 
Funds for expansion of USIS overseas programs $4, 518, 000 
Expansion of radio broadcasting and television ac- 


tivities___- a iE tee ees 1, 930, 000 
Media support ‘to strengthen USIS overseas "/pro- 
grams_-_-_-_- sleet alata ase 4, 921, 227 


Media personal services, travel and rel: ited expe nses 
required for support of expanded USIS  pro- 


a dais ees enemas 392, 773 
Program direction and appraisal (see tab 15) ____- 273, 000 
Administration and staff support (see tab 16)__-- 61, 890 
12, 096, 890 
Total estimate for 1956_____- a a a cata . 88, 500, 000 


1The amount of $577,470 represents a nonrecurring cost for the movement of the radio 
broadcasting activity from New York to Washington. It includes the movement of per- 
aoe, -% equipment, security investigations, and the elimination of guard positions in 
New York. 

2The amount of $133,420 represents a nonrecurring cost to this Agency for the rental 
and alterations of the Walker-Johnson Building. General Services Administration will 
assume this cost in 1956. 


Analysis of direct obligations by activity 





























ait | 1955 esti- | Z : 1956 esti- 
Activity | mate | Deductions | Additions mate 
a = Sik matees es a sd oe bnbil eau 
1. USIS overseas mission operations --- | $34, 575, 000 $4,518,000 | $39,093, 000 
2. Radio broadcasting and television program 15 "836, 000 | $482, 000 | 2, 889, 000 18, 243, 000 
—— —— ———— laa leealatoet ——— — 
3. Media services: 
Press service _____- Pe hicainaaial 4,769, 000 |_- vaeke 1, 070, 000 5, 839, 000 
Motion picture service : coor 3,007,000 1... issiake 1, 397, 000 4, 484, 000 
Information Center service - - -- endosteal 2, 916, 000 | _- 1, 888, 000 4, 804, 000 
Total, media services . | 10, 772, 000 | 4, 355, 000 | AS, 1%, 000 
4. Program direction and appraisal: | | i | 
Office of the Director_- Se Oe th .. wos =2's%s lvcnvguoeboreedl 127, 800 
Assistant directors for geographic areas___| On aoe «teas haa aero 211, 400 
Office of Policy and Programs__________-| 637, 500 | ie 637, 500 
Office of Research and Intelligence sie 658, 100 | | 173, 000 | 831, 100 
Office of Private Cooperation._-__..__.__- 174, 200 | 100, 000 | 274, 200 
Total, program direction and ap- | 
praisal__- 7 s 7 1, 809, 000 |__ P | 273, 000 2, 082, 000 
5. Administration and staff support: | 
Office of the General Counsel_- . 113, 200 | Sk, ee? . 113, 200 
Executive Secretariat pons Seana 41, 800 | ee 4, 100 | 45, 900 
Public Information Staff : 2 163, 400 |_- . aa 8, 900 | 172, 300 
U. 8. Advisory Commission on Informa- | 
tion. : a : 37, 600 |..-. pee | 37, 600 
Office of | Security _- F ae 900, 300 | 95, 470 | 1, 670 806, 500 
Office of Administration __- San 3, 301, 700 | 133, 420 | 47, 220 | 3, 215, 500 
Total, administration and staff sup- 
port _-_- eimai . ; 4, 558, 000 | 228, 890 61, 890 | 4, 391, 000 
6. Administrative support (reimbursable) 9, 564, 000 : 9, 564, 000 


Grand total. ___- oe _...--| 77,114,000 710, 890 | oe 096, 890 88, 500, 000 
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U. S. INFORMATION AGENCY 


Analysis of direct obligations by activity, fiscal years 1954, 1955, and 1956 


1954, actual 


Activity 


USIS overseas operations: 

\{merican Republics area 

European area 

Far Eastern area-. ---- 

Near Eastern area. 

Total, USIS overseas operations. 

Radio broadeasting and television 
gram 


a 
} 


pro- 


Program materials 
Personal services, 
related items. _- - 


travel, and 


Total, radio broadcasting and 


television program 
Media services: 
Press service: 
(a) Program materials 
(b) Personal services, travel, and 
related items. ---.....-.--- 


Subtotal, press service __. 


Motion picture service: 

Program materials 

h) Personal services, 
lated items 


(a 


| 


travel, and re- | 


Subtotal, motion picture serv- 


eae os 


Information Center service: 
(a) Program materials_-_. 
hb) Personal services, trav el, and re- 

lated items ‘ as 


Subtotal, Information Center 
SOREN: <3 sadacedcs Bciddaaat 


Total, media services 


gram direction and appraisal: 
Office of Director 

Assistant Directors for areas__. 
Office of Policy and Programs. - 
Office of Research and Intelligence 
Office of Private Cooperation _- 
and 


Total, program direction 


praisal 


\d ministration and staff support: 
Office of General Counsel 
Executive Secretariat 
P ublic Information Staff 


| 


ap- | 


U Advisory Commission Staff on 


informatie! 
Office of Security 
Office of Administration 


Total, administration and staff sup- 
port__. i 


\dministrative support (reimbursement 
to Department of State) 


Total, direct obligations - 


Includes obligati ions for 1954 program liquidation costs, which are nonrecurring. 
Excludes 1954 program liquidation costs for comparability with 1955 


Gross ! 


$3. 404, 458 | 
22, 221, 981 
5, 982, 081 
5, 456, 978 


87, 065, 498 


6, 560, 376 


7, 982, 159 


d 4, 542, 535 


2, 100, 345 | 
2, 782, 809 | 


- 883, 154 


3, 259, 857 


1, 060, $32 | 


4, 320, 189 


2, 67, 215 
890, 662 


3, 567, 877 


12, 71, 220 | 


134, 467 
157, 185 | 
665, 117 
755, 531 


140, 5 577 | 


852, 877 7 
86, 925 

44, 850 | 
113, 254 
39, 547 
571, 697 
3, 012, 163 
3, 868, 436 


11, 041, 921 


81, 142, 487 


Net ? 


$3, 300, 450 
21, 679, 867 
5, 551, 096 
5, 022, 403 


1955, 
estimate 


$3, 591, 000 
19, 107, 000 
6, 303, 000 
5, 574, 000 


35, 553, 816 


6, 513, 247 


7, 610, 579 


14, 123, 826 


2, 035, 573 


2, 611, 871 


4, 647, 444 


3, 259, 857 


961, 008 | 


4, 220, 865 


2, 677, 215 


842, 476 
3, 519, 691 


34, 575, 000 


7, 837, 


904 


7, 998, 096 


AS, 836, 000 


2, 188, 500 | 


2% 580, 500 


+ 769, 000 


2, 211, 471 


875, 529 


3 087, 000 | 


2, 011, 000 


905, 000 


2, 916, 000 


12, 388, 000° 


126, 488 
157, 185 | 
= 638 | 

2, 175 | 
i 35 5, 866 


1, 800, 352 


86, 925 
44, 850 
112) 682 
39, 547 | 
571, 697 


3, 825, 13% 5 


9%, 919, 493 | 


77, 610, 620 


2. 969, 432 | 


10, 772, 000. 


127, 800 
211, 400 
637, 500 
658, 100 
174, 200 


1, 809, 000 


113, 200 | 


41, 800 
163, 400 


37, 600 
900, 300 
_3, 301, 700 


4, 558, 000 


9, 564, 000 


77, 114, 000 


5 and 1956. 


Increase 
or de- 
crease (—) 


1956, 
estimate 


$4, 706, 000 $1, 115, 000 
19, 066, 000 —41, 000 
7, 724, 000 1, 421, 000 
7, 597, 000 2, 023, 000 


89, 093, 000 4, 518, 000 


9, 250, 220 


1, 412, 316 


8, 992, 780 


994, 684 


3,3 243. 000 2, 407, 000 


3, 010, 500 822, 000 


2, 828, 500 248, 000 


5, 839, 000° I, 070, 000 


3, 583, 097 1, 371, 626 


900, 903 


25, 374 


4, 484, 000 


1, 397, 000 


3, 779, 601 1, 768, 601 


1, 024, 399 


119, 399 


4, 804, 000 1, 888, 000 


15, 127, 000° 


4, 356, 000 


127, 800 a ; 
211, 400 . 
637, 500 | _- 
831, 100 
274, 200 


173, 000 
100, 000 


273, 000 


2, 082, 000 


113, 200 
45, 900 
172, 300 


“4, 100 
8, 900 
37, 600 
806, 500 
3, 215, 500 


—93, 800 
—86, 200 


4, 391, 000 — 167, 000 


9, 564, 000 _ 


“88, 500,000 | 11,386, 000 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Rooney. Mr. Streibert, I believe you have a general statement 
which you wish to present to us. 

Mr. Srremert. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am glad to have 
this opportunity to talk about the United States Information Agency’s 
1956 budget estimates, to summarize for you our major current over- 
seas information activities and also to discuss what we intend to do 
in the future. 

The United States Information Agency’s mission remains un- 
changed, but pr oblem faced in its execution has changed materially 
in the past ye The mission, as stated by the P resident and the 
National See Mig) Council in October 1953, is— 
to submit evidence to the peoples of other nations by means of communications 
techniques that the objectives and policies of the United States are in harmony 
with and will advance their legitimate aspirations for freedom, progress, and 
peace. 

Communist propaganda has taken advantage of the fact that all 
peoples are weary of war and, with that in mind, has staged a major 
peace offensive. The aims of this offensive are to get people to lower 
their guards against both internal and external aggression and to 
split the United States from her allies throughout the world. 

Among other things, this Communist peace offensive has: 

Pointed to the ending of the wars in Korea and Indochina as 
proof that all world tensions could be quickly and peacefully settled 
if the United States would abandon its aggressive intentions; 

2. Sent a steady flow of “cultural” representatives all over the 
globe; 

Admitted visitors for guided tours of Moscow and Peiping; 
Pushed hard for an increase in East-West trade: 

5. Stepped up agitation and propaganda activities throughout the 
world in support of these moves. 

The Communists have continued to play upon fear, as well as upon 
hope, however. Peoples of free nations are told that it is not only 
unnecessary but also dangerous to strengthen their defenses against 
aggression and subversion, since they are thereby playing into the 
hands of the warmongering imperialists of the United States and 
hastening the holocaust of atomic attack against which there is no 
real defense. Significantly, one of the arguments used to defeat the 
European Defense Community in the French National Assembly 
was that a defense organization in the traditional sense is worse than 
useless in the age of hydrogen bombs. 

In all of this Communist propaganda the United States is pictured, 
as usual, as the villain. One constant theme is that the ruling circles 
of the United States are seeking prosperity through war. Another is 
that the American people are oblivious to the cultural and spiritual 
values which other peoples hold dear. 

This massive propaganda, seemingly unlimited in manpower or 
money, has capitalized on another dev elopment of the past year—the 
increasing prestige of Communist China. This has served to justify, 
particularly in Asia, the position of the neutralists who would remain 
aloof from the struggle between freedom and tyranny. 
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OBJECTIVES OF INFORMATION PROGRAM 


In countering this worldwide drift toward complacency, the Agency 
is how using all of its communications channels to emph: isize the fol- 
“ ing three themes: 

Unite the free world in order to reduce the Communist threat 
withleat war. 

The unity and strength of the free world in effective partnership 
are the best means of insuring peace and progress. ‘The purpose of 
this theme is to counter the major Communist effort to split the United 
States from its allies and potential allies and thus to fragment the 
strength of the free world and permit Communist aggression, direct 
and indirect, to advance against weak or nonexistent opposition. 

2, Expose the Communist Party or movement as a foreign force 
diverted from Moscow or Peiping for expansionist purposes—Red 
colonialism. 

The aims and methods of ome international Communist conspiracy 
are the real threat to the peace and well-being of the world. The 
purpose of this theme is to sented Communist efforts to lull free 
peoples into a false sense of security and to make clear that the end 
and means of international communism are as real and menacing as 
ever. 

Convince the peoples abroad that the United States stands for 
and works for peace. 

The purpose is to develop in other peoples an understanding of the 
honesty of our intentions and actions in seeking to achieve a secure 
peace. 

We are convinced that we must increase our emphasis upon these 
three themes. We want to do much more in personal contact work, 
for instance. That is the best way to reach the intellectual leaders 
who in many countries have a paramount role in forming policy and 
influencing public opinion. 

Also, we plan to use special religious programs to highlight the 
spiritual part of our own society, and expose the threat that com- 
munism poses to all religious faiths. We are going to step up our 
demonstrations of this country ’s desire for peace as exemplified by 
dramatic advances in peaceful uses for atomic energy. We are going 
to develop new programs through which we will present to other 
peoples a more convincing picture of American culture to counter 
the Communist arguments that the American people are unfit for 
world leadership because they are materialistic and uncultured. 


ORGANIZATIONAL CHANGES IN AGENCY 


The independent status of the Agency and the increasingly stable 
organization during the past year have both furthered considerably 
the effectiveness and effici ency of the information program. Only a 
few organizational changes have been made in the past year. The 
pr 3; ipal ones are: 

An Office of Research and Intelligence has been established. 
T his office is a consolidation of all the Agenc y’s facilities for psycho- 
logical research and for the analysis of raw intelligence data to sift 
out any material useful in the conduct of the information program. 
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2. A small, independent inspection staff has been established in 
the Office of Administration. Its functions are to inspect Agency 
operations at home and abroad to determine that there has" been 
compliance with all legal and regulatory requirements and effective 
™ of Agency resources. 

The move of the Broadcasting Service from New York to 
WwW Ser was completed by November 1, 1954, 2 months before 
the deadline set by Congress. The move permitted the Agency to 
make a number of organizational adjustments which we believe 
heighten our total effectiveness and efficiency. We were able, for 
instance, to consolidate the news operation of the Broadcasting Serv- 
ice and the Press Service. And we abolished the Office of the Con- 
troller of the Broadcasting Service and transferred those functions 
to the Office of Administration. 

4. In the field the European Service Center has been abolished. 
This decision was made after it was determined that the work being 
done by the center for USIS missions in Europe could be partially 
absorbed by the individual posts, and the balance performed by the 
media services in Washington. 

The fiscal year 1955 appropriation of $77.1 million for the Agency 
permitted operations to continue at approximately the level forced 
by the severe appropriation reductions of fiscal year 1954. 


TRANSFER OF FUNDS FROM MUTUAL SECURITY 


The Agency has now had more than a year’s experience at this level 
of operations. Numerous shifts were made in country programs so as 
to concentrate resources in countries and areas with the highest prior- 
ities. Despite these shifts, the demands on this Agency to support the 
foreign policy of the United States were found to require additional 
funds during the current fiscal year to meet emergency programs in 
the Far East and Pakistan. To meet these extraordinary needs, the 
President has allocated, or will allocate, $2.3 million out of mutual 
security funds for special activities to be carried out by the United 
States Information Agency in these areas. 


DEVELOPMENT OF 1956 BUDGET 


The budget request for fiscal year 1956 of $88.5 million is a careful 
estimate of what the Agency requires to enable it to meet its oo 
program responsibilities around the world during that fiscal yea 

Fiscal year 1956 estimates were developed from estimates prep: sea 
by public affairs officers in each country in which the Agency —* 
on the strength of their knowledge of ‘the rec ently st: ited world, area 
and country objectives under which they are now operating. 

Thorough reviews of these field estimates were made by our Office 
of Policy and Programs, the media services which provide basic sup- 
port for the country programs, and by the assistant directors for geo- 
graphical areas. The Department of State also participated in these 
reviews. 

Throughout the process of developing its proposed 1956 program 
and budget needs, the Agency was concerned with the problem of 
relating field requests to the program needs of the various countries. 
The Agency plans to use in fiscal year 1956 a larger percentage of its 
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resources for direct field use, while the overhead items—program 
direction and appraisal, and administration and staif support—re- 
quire a smaller percentage of the total resources. 

And now, gentlemen, I am ready to proceed, with your permission, 
toa more det: ailed discussion of our operations and of our 1956 budget 
estimates. Members of my staff are here to help supply whatever 
information you require. 

In amplification of my statement, Mr. Chairman, I have a few addi- 
tional remarks. 

Mr. Roonry. You may proceed. 


TRANSFER OF FUNDS FROM MUTUAL SECURITY 


Mr. Srrerpert. The responsibilities and tasks given to this Agency 
during the last year, by the National Security Council, through the 
Operations Coordinating Board (OCB), have greatly increased our 
activities and taxed our resources. We find as policies are now estab- 
lished for particular areas, or foreign policy objectives, the respon- 
sibilities of the Information Agency are spelled out and specifically 
allocated to us. That occurred specifically in connection with the 
whole Southeast Asia, South Asia, and Middle East areas during the 
past year. We allocated the maximum of our operating funds to these 
areas, as we could transfer them from less critical areas, but by the 
late fall it became apparent that additional resources would be neces- 
sary if we were to perform the services required of us. I want to 
explain, therefore, that we had contemplated a supplemental request 
of funds for this fiscal year, for those responsibilities, and had cleared 
it with the Bureau of the Budget. In that process, however, alterna- 
tives were explored, and it developed that a reallocation of mutual 
security funds could be made to the extent of $2,300,000, $2 million 
of which has actually been transferred and $300,000 of which is in 
process. Those are for specific countries and specific programs, which 
will enable us to get started in those areas immediately, rather than 
wait either the outcome of supplemental action or the new 1956 request. 
They are particularly for free Vietnam, Laos, and Cambodia, for 
Japan, for Hong Kong, for Indonesia, and for Pakistan. 


SEMIANNUAL REPORT 


| also wish to refer to the semiannual report for July to December 
1954, which has just been issued, which I think members of the com- 
mittee might be interested in seeing. It is a review of our operations 
for the last 6 months. 


OPERATIONS IN FRIENDLY COUNTRIES 


A question that has been asked of us, one that came up in last year’s 
hearings, that I would like to address myself to, is as to why we oper- 
ate in friendly countries. It has become more and more apparent 
that the defense of the free world does depend on a mutuality of 
interests among free nations. The United States alone is incapable 
of adequate and secure defense. It must have close allies. The point 
of operating in these friendly countries is to continue to keep these 
mutual interests close and properly interpreted and well understood. 
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Obviously the more friendly the country, the more necessary it is to 
keep those ties close, from the basic framework of our alliance with 
the United Kingdom to other free countries of Europe. Also, we 
are trying constantly to expand this free coalition, and the most 
fruitful territory are countries that are the next most friendly. 

We are trying to get those countries to support these mutual inter- 
ests and these mutual policies. We are not trying to get them to like 
us or be friendly. We are trying to get them, because it is to their 
interests to support the same objectives in the world that we have. 
Naturally, the policy which has been frequently announced, of the 
Communist orbit, is the reverse. It is to play up the diversities of 
interests. It is to attempt to divide us from our allies; it is an attempt 
to isolate us from other free-world countries. To counteract that, too, 
is a major portion of the job in the free countries. 

As to our operations, we found that the origination of our country 
objectives in each country—that is, as to what we are trying to accom- 
plish and do in a country—with the country team, approved by the 
diplomatic mission there, has worked very well. We have reduced 
these objectives, and we are concentrating efforts on fewer objectives, 
and objectives that are more within the realm of ac complishment, con- 
sistent with resources. In fact, we have recently added the require- 
ment of having a short-term objective in the nature of a 6-month or 
1-year objective, so that our efforts, our media, our staffs, our resources, 
could be further concentrated. All these, however, are pulled together 
by basic world themes which are referred to in my statement above. 


ORGANIZATIONAL CHANGES 


As to organization changes we found that the organization orig- 
inally set up has worked very well with relatively minor adjustments. 
We have no major organization changes in mind at this time. The 
use of the area assistant directors who are out in the field has worked 
particularly well, and in our presentation of the budget we hope to 
be able to present our justifications by areas. 

There are two changes in organization this past year to which I 
would like to refer. One is that we have set up a new training divi- 
sion which reports directly to the Director and has as its objective 
the complete training of people who are new to the service, both 
language traning and area training, taking advantage of other train- 
ing facilities within the Government here in Washington, and par- 
ticularly advancing our training of people who have been in the field 
and come back between assignments for refresher courses—for courses 
in what has been going on in this country. Those people are par- 
ticularly adaptable to training because they know the necessity of 
it and the desirability of it, having been in the field. 

The second reorganization that has occurred during the past year 
has been to set up a research and intelligence de »partment. I referred 
last year to the fact that a survey was being undertaken at the direc- 
tion of the Central Intelligence Agency of our intelligence needs. 
That was completed. We adopted the recommendations of that report, 
and later in the appropriate place in the presentation of our request, 
we will wish to explain in detail the organization of the research and 
intelligence department. 





MOVE OF VOICE OF AMERICA TO WASHINGTON 


Also, the move of the Voice of America has been completed, in 
accordance with the congressional directive in the last appropriation 
act. In fact, it was completed by November 1 this past year. It has 
worked out extremely well from an organizational point of view, in 
that we have been able to concentrate all the Voice activities in one 
p lace, where they were divided among a variety of buildings in New 

York. We have been able to integrate their operations with our other 
operations. It has resulted in certain economies administratively, and 
more important, even, it has brought the Voice closer to the source 
of foreign-policy guidance and of Government news and United 
States news that originates here, all of which we think is beneficial. 

However, on the negative side, it has been a great burden that we 
have been unable to move down a number of people skilled in various 
languages. We have great difficulty locating the kind of people who 
are needed for these languages who will live in Washington, or come 
to Washington. We have had to resort to a certain amount of con- 
tract work with people who remained in New York, to bridge over 
this gap. We want to discuss this in more detail as we get to the 
broadcasting portion of the appropriation. 


SOVIET ACTIVITIES IN PROPAGANDA 


Our intelligence department compiled for the first time a collection 
of the Soviet activities in propaganda during 1954. It showed in- 
creases in practically all their activities. The number of hours of 
broadcasting reached a new high, totaling about 1,650 hours a week 
going out from the Soviet orbit to the free world, an increase of almost 
100 hours during the year. 

The number of delegations going into the orbit from the free world 
and out from it, doubled, as against 1953. The number of films sent 
to the free world increased substantially. This study showed how 
the Soviet operates through front organizations not directly con- 
nected with either communism or Moscow. There are about eight 
international organizations, including the World Peace Council, the 
World Federation of Trade Unions, and other international organi- 
zations embracing students, teachers, educators, scientists, youth, and 
all variety of segments of society. All these organizations have reg- 
ular publications issued in 5 or 6 languages. The Soviet friendship 
societies throughout the world operate cultural centers, film showings, 
distribute books and generally engage in very effective propaganda. 


ATOMS FOR PEACE PROPOSAL 


As an example of our successful use of all our media, and how the 
information service operates on a year ular project, I would like to 
ask at this point if we could briefly refer to the operations that have 
occurred in connection with the President’s program for the peaceful 
use of atomic energy where, since he made the announcement of that 
program on December 8, 1953, before the United Nations, we have 
employed all our media, all our staffs throughout the world, success- 
fully, toa point where we have the Soviet on the defensive in that area 
We think it is one of our most important projects and illustrates well 
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how effectively these operations can be performed. If I could refer 
this to the Deputy Director, Mr. Abbott W ashburn, at this point, he 
would like to explain briefly how this campaign has been conducted, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wasupurn. Unquestionably the best idea in the cold war so 
far, on our side of the struggle, has been this atoms for peace pro 
posal and plan of the United States. This concept pulls the rug out 
from under the main propaganda line of the Soviets. namely that we 
are warmongers, preparing World War III. It answers this charge, 
not with just words and denials, but with a positive ¢ action program 
toward peace by our side. It puts the cat on the Soviet’s back, either 
to go along with this thing or not go along with it, and as you know 
they have switched back ‘and forth during the intervening months 
and they are squirming under it. At this particular time they are 
for it, but they are not coming up with any fissionable materials. 

As Mr. Streibert said, ever since the President’s proposal at the 
United Nations, December 8, 1953, the Information Agency has gone 
all out with this, through all the media, and at all our overseas posts 
via radio, films, television, lectures, books, publications, exhibits at all 
libraries and centers, and I have a few of the pamphlets here just as 
indications of the type of material. 

We estimate that as of now, 1 billion people throughout the world 
have either seen, heard, or read about the United States proposal. It 
is a continuing project for us and one of the most effective weapons 
that we have against the Communists. The interest in it has been 
enormous around the world. People are particularly interested in the 
special atoms-for-peace exhibits. Thus far there have been pane 
United States atoms-for-peace exhibits in Italy, in West Germany, 11 
Belgium, in Brazil, Pakistan, and India. 

Here are some of the pictures of these exhibits. 

Mr. Roonry. This is the high-level approach, I guess, is it ? 

Mr. Wastuscern. In West Berlin, for instance, Mr. Chairman, in the 
exhibit there, a quarter of a million people went through the exhibit, 
a third of them from the East Zone. It was the first time that East 
Zone Communist controlled peoples had a chance to see at first hand 
the United States real intentions with respect to the peaceful use of 
atomic energy. 

Dur ing the period of the exhibit at Sao Paulo, Brazil, almost 500,000 
people went through, so it has covered a broad area of the population 
although, of course, it is of particular interest to the intellectuals in 
the upper level. 

Mr. Rooney. I would expect that, since you use words such as radio 
isotopes and quite a few other technical terms all through this pam- 
phlet which I have now hastily glanced through. 

Mr. Wasupurn. Yes, sir. <All of these exhibits show how radio 
isotopes are used in industry, agriculture, and science and particularly 
medicine. People are tremendously interested in the peaceful appli- 

cation of atomic energy. 

Dr. Conant personally supervised the Berlin exhibit. Most of those 
pictures are on the Berlin exhibit. The same exhibit will short} 
open in Vienna. 

In Italy, some 2 million people have seen the exhibit. It started ou! 
in Rome last June. 
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Mr. Roonry. How did it do in Rome ¢ 
Wasupurn. It did very well in Rome. It was inaugurated 
there by Ambassador Luce, with high-level Italian Government offi 
cials, and the voice of Dr. Fermi, the famous Italian atomic scientist. 

We had an opinion study before this work commenced in Italy which 
showed that only about 25 percent of the Italians felt that atomic 
energy would benefit human kind in our lifetime. 

Following this work, in November, another survey was made which 
showed that the 25 percent had increased to 49 percent, so that the 
people had seen and understood and believed this story of the United 
States dedication to peace and development of peaceful uses. 

Two new exhibits have recently gone over to Pakistan and India. 
The one in Pakistan opened up in Karachi just a few days ago and 
25,000 people jammed the place to get in the Sptang day. Also it is 
interesting that 150 university students there 

Mr. Roonry. Did you give out pamphlets simil: ar to the one I re 
ferred to a while ¢ ago / 

Mr. Wastpurn. “Pardon me, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Did you give out pamphlets similar to the one to 
which I referred a while ago? 

Mr. Wasupurn. Yes. Pamphlets of that caliber were reserved for 
specific individuals but there have been—— 

Mr. Damon. There were two kinds—— 

Mr. Roonry. Let’s keep this in some sort of balance. I would pre- 
fer that the director go ahead with the presentation of his case, 
— than this business of trying to overwhelm us with numbers. 

You have 17 people up here today, Mr. Streibert, on a budget which is 
comparable to the FBI budget where three people, the Director, the 
Associate Director, and the budget officer appear before us and answer 
every question we ask them concerning their budget. Let’s keep 
this in some sort of balance. If there is somebody you want to call 
on, you may call on them, but this business of everybody getting into 
‘he act at once is no way to conduct a hearing, and we intend to have a 
thoroughgoing hearing. 

Mr. Srretpert. Do you want to proceed, Mr. Washburn ¢ 


SOVIET REACTION TO ATOMS-FOR-PEACE PROGRAM 


Mr. Wasupurn. The Soviet reactions have been interesting. They 
began by ignoring the atoms-for-peace program altogether, or saying 
it Was just a camouflage of the United States true warlike intentions. 
Then, their next eifort was to attack it. They pic ked portions out of 

President’s speech at the United Nations, charging that it con- 
‘tained a declaration of atomic warfare, and was an example of war 
iysteria. But the thing was catching on everywhere and causing 
remendous interest all over the world. So, now, they take a new 
tack. ‘They now say they are the protagonists of the peaceful uses. 
They are getting out a lot of statements about how they are making 

heir atomic-energy technology available to other nations. 

W e have also just received word the Communists are busy making 

film in Kast Germany, on peaceful uses, again imitating us. This 
lin Opens up with a picture of Joliot Curie discovering the atom 

his laboratory in Paris and dedicating it to peace and castigating 
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the American ruling clique as warmongers. It attempts to prove 
that the United States is only interested in atomic energy for war 
and destructive purposes. It shows pictures of destruction at Hiro- 
shima, and so forth. 

We intend to keep up the Atoms for Peace campaign at full steam. 
It is one of the best things we have. It has been successful throughout 
the world. We are busy making a new exhibit now, for Japan, and 
we intend to keep pushing on the whole peaceful uses cone ept. 


OPERATING COSTS BY FISCAL YEARS 


Mr. Srreivert. I would like to proceed now with the presentation 
of the appropriation figures, and refer to the chart which is before 
you, w ith the blue cover “1956 appropriation estimates.’ 

This first chart shows the operating funds and trends for the last 
3 years, as well as the projected 1956 estimates. It shows on a com- 
parable basis that for funds available, there was a total of over $150 
million in 1952. That was reduced to $122,742,378 in 1953 

Mr. Rooney. When you refer to $150 million in 1952, that included 
what / 

Mr. Srrerert. I believe those are comparable operating figures. 

Mr. Rooney. For what? 

Mr. Srreipert. For operations of the information activities, ex- 
cluding the exchange of persons program. 

Mr. Rooney. Well, what activities? 

Mr. Srrerpertr. And including the public affairs programs under 
GOA in Germany and Austria. 

Mr. Rooney. Government in occupied areas in Germany and 
Austria / 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes; and the information activities of the then ECA 
or MSA, whatever it was at the time, which responsibilites we now 
have. It was reduced in 1954 to $83.4 million, which included an 
estimate for liquidation costs of some $5 million, and $77.1 million 
for the current fiscal year, which, however, does not include the $2.5 
million recently allocated to us, to which I previously referred. 


SUPPLEMENTAL REQUEST FOR FUNDS 


Mr. Rooney. When you refer to that allocation of $2.3 million, how 
much did you request at the time you were allotted the $2.3 million‘ 

Mr. Srremerrr. Our supplemental request which did have the 
approval of the Bureau of the Budget, was for $4 million, plus. We 
had also requested a sum for Latin America, which was not allowed 
by the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Roonry. How much was that ? 

Mr. Srreipert. About $1.2 million. 

Mr. Rooney. The total was how much? 

Mr. Srreiert. $5.6 million for fiscal year 1955, 

1 would like to remind the committee that the action taken— 

Mr. Rooney. Let me at this point ask this question. With regard 
to your request for a buildup, your request for an appropriation of 
$5.6 million, it was decided by the Bureau of the Budget and the 
President not to ask for any fresh funds but to take $2.3 million aw: Ly 
from the foreign operations program ? 
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Mir. Srrerert. No, sir, that was my decision. The process of 
vetting a final conclusion to a supplemental appropriation is time 
consuming, as you know, and we felt it was more beneficial to be 
able to get that sum of money immediately and get started quickly, 
rather than wait a number of months. 

Mr. Roonry. Why, then, did you ask for the $5.3 million ? 

Mr. Srrerert. Because we did not know that the $2.3 million could 
be made available. 

Mr. Roonry. All right, go ahead, Mr. Streibert. 


LEVEL OF OPERATIONS 


Mr. Srrerpert. I wanted to remind the committee of the situation 
as to the appropri: ation for the fiscal year 1954, which was the first ap- 
propr iation to this new agency. At that time, the Congress reduced 
substantially the level of appropriations about 35 percent, on an 
operating basis, and the object was, as we were informed at the time, 
to find out what kind of operating effectiveness could be achieved 
at that level of expenditure. As a result of the experience during 
fiscal year 1954, we requested last year, you will recall, the sum of 
$89 million, which was our estimate of about what would be required 
to do the job expected of us. That was cut back to more nearly the 
level of 1954, and now we request about the same amount as we did 
last vear, and for similar reasons. There are some changes in the 
world situation that give much heavier emphasis to some areas than 
a year ago, but in our judement, this general level of about S89 million 
is What is required to perform our responsibilities. 


ADDITIONAL PERSONNEL REQUESTED 


As to the staff, the chart shows that the request for 1956 provides 
for an increase of 66 locals to a total of 6,791, as compared with 8,531 
in 1954, and 9.369 in 1953. 

Mr. Roonry. And with 6,725 in 1955, the current year? 

Mr. Srremperr. Yes, sir, that is how the increase of 66 comes about. 

Mr. Rooney. It appears from your chart that you request 128 addi- 
tional positions, with a requested increase in appropriations from 

S77.114.000 to $88.5 million, is that correct ? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes. 

The Americans abroad are requested to be increased by 23 to a total 
of 1.247, as against 1.224 in 1955, 1,526 in 1954, and 1,704 in 196: 3. The 
increase in domestic positions is for an additional 39 over the current 
number of 2,403, making a total of 2,442 domestic positions, against 
2,520 in 1954 and 3,057 in fiscal 1953. That would be a total increase 
of 62 American positions, both foreign and domestic, and 66 local 
positions. 

Mr. Roonry. The world situation in 1952-53 was clouded with the 
Korean war; was it not? 

Mr. Srreipert. Yes, sir. 


DISTRIBUTION OF FUNDS BY PROGRAMS 


Now, the next page shows the distribution of funds by programs, 
and it seemed to me to be a useful summ: ary of just where this money 
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would be applied. I would like to make one basic explanation whic! 
runs through our entire budget presentation. As to our overseas pro- 
grams we are including in our total overseas detail and request the 
direct media, and administrative support applicable to the areas and 
to the countries, so that we can show the direct amounts spent, insofa 
as they are distributable to particular countries, of all media and field 
administrative support. So that the breakdown into these four areas 
of the overseas programs—item 1 on this chart, includes both the 
mission expenses, which includes largely personnel—well, personne! 
and local operating expenses—plus the direct media expenses, area by 
area. 

It shows that of the total amount requested for 1956, 62 percent 
would be spent directly on overseas programs, and 19.5 percent o1 
the Voice of America, so that it is over 80 percent directly spent in 
the field, or used directly in the field. 

The other media costs, constituting 9 percent, are the media operat- 
ing in Washington 

Mr. Rooney. When you use the word “cost, 
word “expected.” 

Mr. Srreinert. That is right. (Continuing) are for the productioi 
of various media materials which cannot. be specifically allocated to 
any one area, or directly allocated among the areas, or for specifi 
countries. The other items are self-explanatory, taking 10 percent of 
the total. 


* you might add th 


AMERICAN REPUBLICS PROGRAM 


The first area is the American Republics, which is 8 percent of th: 
total. The request is an increase from $4.9 million to $7.1 million. 


Mr. Rooney. To which page do you refer ? 

Mr. Srreipert. I will refer now to the table on page 24, which will 
be the basic working table—the table includes the mission expenses 
without allocation of direct media support, and I will necessarily refer 
now to the area section of the presentation to include the media 
amounts, which are on page 35. 

On page 35, the table for the American Re public s shows the direct 
mission expenses estimated for this year at $3.8 million, and the in- 
crease indicated of $1,132,000 to a total $4,900,000, Also, the direct 
media support for the four media are shown allocated to the area, i! 
creasing from $719,895 to $1.821.395 

Additional reimbursement to State Department for administrat! 
support is an increase of $27,300, po ing a direct-cost increase for th 
American Republics, from $5,178,595 to a request for $7,439,385. 

Mr. Roonry. Under this titel! you would increase radio fro. 
$166,000 to SdS78.000, and press from S204.000 to $265,000, and you 
motion pictures from 3156, 895 to $446,385, and your information cet 
ters from $193,000 to $532,000; is that correct ? 

Mr. Srrempert. Yes. 

Mr. Roonry. That is quite ambitious. 

Mr. Srreinerr. In the radio activity, in this area and in the Eur 
pean area particularly, there is a substantial increase requested whic! 
includes television. The development of this medium is going on 1! 
some 28 stations in 20 countries now. Additional countries will | 
added in these areas during 1956 fiscal year, Our object is to artic: 
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pate in this powerful medium as it develops, so that we make full use 
f it and are well integrated with its development in the various 
ountries. 


TELEVISION MEDIA 


Mr. Roonry. What is the total in this budget for television / 

Mr. STREIBERT, $1,135,000. 

Mr. Roonry. That is for all areas ? 

Mr. StrerBerT. Yes. 

Mr. Roonry. If you were to go off into the television field would it 

» fair to expect that instead of incre: ising radio broadcasting you 
wold deduct at least a portion of radio? 

Mr. Srrererr. Well, when you consider that most of our radio is 
directed back of the Iron Curtain, you can’t offset television against 
that. Also as television develops in an area like the American Re- 
publics, it is not displacing radio, Whether it does or not eventually 
is a matter of conjecture but, as it develops, it does not displace it 
to anything like the degree it has been minimized in the United States 
i recent years. 

For the overall justification for the American Republics, I need 
refer only briefly to the political factors, as to its strategic importance 
to our security in our own hemisphere, the C ommunist penetration 
that has been demonstrated, the nationalism which is dominant and 
takes the form of anti-Americanism in many areas, the problem of 
he rapid economic and social growth going on, where many countries 
wish to industrialize and reach our level of "produc tion all too quickly. 
Our tasks there are to expose communism and its threat to the area 
to promote hemispheric economic interdependence, promote private 
investment as the key incentive and the private enterprise system as 
ihe means of raising living standards. To demonstrate the positive 
alues of the democratic sy ystem as ex emplified by the United States. 


REQUIREMENTS OF SIX MAJOR COUNTRIES 


The inerease of $2.2 million for this area is accounted for to the 
xtent of 50 percent in Brazil and Mexico, Argentina, Bolivia, Chile, 
and Guatemala, account for another 18 percent, so those 6 countries 
«count for 68 percent of the increase. 


DIRECT MISSION EXPENSES 


Now, I can give more detail on those particular 6 countries and then 
propose to give further detail on the remaining 16 countries. For the 
‘ countries specified, the increase in direct mission expenses is $928,527, 

omposed of $104,148 for 18 additional local employees in those 
ountries. Two in Bolivia, 10 in Brazil, 6 in Mexico. No new addi- 
tional American positions are requested in these countries. 

On the mission program expenses for those 6 countries, increases 

? as follows: $55,000 is for radio and television, local production 

of radio scripts and television materials, in Brazil and in Chile; 
3216 is for press, and this is to permit wider distribution of pamph- 
ets, leaflets, booklets, and to expand the circulation of a magazine in 
a nntina, and for a wall new spaper in Bolivia. 
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For mission motion-picture expenses, $227,000 is almost all to pro- 
vide increased local production of films in Brazil and Mexico. 

For mission information center activities, $304,000 is for support 
of bmational centers, including 16 new grantees, and local book 
translations in Argentina, Brazil, Chile, and Mexico; $10,000 is for 
increased program direction, and $12,000 for official contact funds, 


OFFICIAL CONTACT FUNDS 


Mr. Roonry. What are official contact funds? Is this something 
new? Ihave never heard of this before. 

Mr. Srreiert. Official contact funds are for expenses incurred in 
contacting people individually. 


REPRESENTATION ALLOWANCE 


Mr. Roonry. Mr. Streibert, in this budget you have asked for a 
300-percent increase in your represenation allowances. You want to 
go from, I think $35,000, to $150,000. By the way, the representation 
ullowance, that is the food and drink bill, isn’t it ? 

Mr. Srreipert. That is for personal contact, entertainment, ves. 

Mr. Roonry. Some of my colleagues call it the “booze bill.” It 
may be necessary in some instances, but I should point out that in 
this budget you ask for $150,000 as opposed to $35,000 in the current 
year. 

Mr. Streipert. The purpose of that request is to provide funds so 
that our people will not have to dig so deep in their own pockets for 
these necessary expenditures. The personal contacts are necessary in 
this kind of work. 

Mr. Rooney. Are these contact allowances in addition to the re- 
quested $150,000 mentioned in the committee print / 

Mr. Streipert. No, sir, they are included. 

Mr. Rooney. They are included in that ? 

Mr. STREIBERT. Yes, sir. 

I have summarized these six countries. In the justifications there 
is a summary for the remaining 16, however. These individual coun- 
tries start on page 40, going to page 53 where you have the remain- 
ing 16 countries of the area combined. 

Although we are including discussion of direct. media support 
items in these areas, when we come to the media services requests, we 
will be prepared to discuss the whole amount for media services, in- 
cluding these direct support items, if you wish to do that in addition. 

Mr. Rooney. My policy is to allow you to present your case in 
any way you choose. 

Mr. Srreiert. Thank you. 


DIRECT MEDIA SUPPORT FOR SIX MAJOR AMERICAN REPUBLICS 


Let me summarize the direct media support, then, for these six 
countries which are detailed in each country presentation. 

The total increase for the 6 is $587,000. It is composed of $255,000 
for radio and television, supporting materials, mainly television ma- 
terial for Argentina, Brazil, Chile, and Mexico. 
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Seventy-three thousand dollars for press operations, for paper and 
printing supplies, the larger proportion being in Brazil and Mexico. 
Seventy-eight thousand one hundred and ninety-one dollars for motion 
pictures, for furnishing replacements and repair parts for equipment. 


CATALOG OF MOTION PICTURES 


Mr. Rooney. This is the first time motion pictures have been men- 
tioned. Do you have the current catalog of motion pictures you have 
on hand ¢ 

Mr. Srremerr. We don’t have it here but we will be glad to 
supply it. 

Mr. Rooney. Will you have a here this afternoon, please ¢ 

Mr. Strerpert. Can you have a catalog this afternoon Mr. Shelton? 

Mr. Suerton. The catalogs are pr esented by countries. They are 
ditferent in each country. 

Mr. Rooney. Will you bring them up please / 

Mr. Sueiton. We don’t have an overall published catalog. 

Mr. Rooney. Then we shall have to look at them all. How many 
films do you have now 4 

Mr. Srreiperr. We will bring the country film catalogs that we 
have now. 

Mr. Roonry. How many films do you now have? 

Mr. Suevron. In total worldwide programs, there are approxi- 
mately 900 films. 

Mr. Rooney. Will you please bring up the list of the 900 films? 

Mr. SuHerton. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. And a list of the films you had on hand as of this 
time a year ago. 

Mr. STRErBERT. Yes, sir. 

(The material was submitted to the committee. ) 

Mr. Srreiperr. Two hundred and three thousand dollars for the 
information centers is to cover books for the information centers and 
book presentations, English-teaching material for the binational cen- 
ters, and a specially prepared profile of America book to be completed 
in the field. 


REQUIREMENTS OF REMAINING SIXTEEN AMERICAN REPUBLICS 


As to the 16 countries where the direct country cost request totals 
s992,000, the increase for direct mission ny nses in 16 of these coun- 
tries is for 12 new local employees, 3 in Cuba, 4 in Ecuador, 2 in 
Martinique, and 3 in Trinidad. This increase is required as a result 
of an increased need for production of printed materials and radio 
scripts at these posts. 

Additional grantees for binational centers are included in Colombia, 
2inE ‘cuador, : and the rest for other countries in the area. 

The direct media support includes, for radio, an increase of $179,000 
for television materials in Colombia, Peru, Venezuela, Cuba, and the 
Dominican Republic, where stations are now operating. We are de- 
creasing in those countries the press by $12,000 because of nonrecur- 
ring purchases of equipment in the current fiscal year. An increase 
in motion pictures of $63,000 is for additional prints and repair parts 
for worn equipment. An additional $86,000 at information centers 








Is pr imarily for American books for presentation to local educational 
institutions. 

The next table on page 55 shows the program expenses which we 

cannot allocate in the area by countries— ‘principally, as you will see, 
motion pictures and ieaaininn centers. There is a reduction in the 
cost of the mission expenses. 

Mr. Roonry. An increase from $57,000 to $205,000 in motion pic. 
tures. Is that correct? 

Mr. Srreipert. Yes. That increase is for domestic film production, 
specifically tailored to the area needs and for adaptations of current 
stock films for that area 

Mr. Rooney. I hope, Mr. Streibert, that you won’t continue to read 
these justifications to us. We have ‘these justifications, and we can 
readily read them. We are looking for information above and beyond 
the justifications, a general, overall explanation of them. 

Mr. Srreierr. Are there any questions, then, as to the American 
Republic area? I think that would conclude the American Republics. 

Mr. Roonry. You proceed, and we will be glad to ask the questions, 


PURPOSE OF UNITED STATES INFORMATION AGENCY 


What is the pur pose of the Information Agency ¢ 

Mr. Srreipert. To carry out the mission given to us by the 
President. 

Mr. Rooney. What is that mission ? 

Mr. Srreieert. To present evidence to peoples of other nations by 
means of communication techniques, that the actions and policies of 
the United States will 

Mr. Rooney. The actions or objectives and policies? 

Mr. Srremerr. Objectives and policies. 

Mr. Rooney. There is quite a difference between those two words, 
isn’t there! a 

Mr. Srreipert. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonr y. Where did you get the word “actions”? 

Mr. Srreteerr. I think that the actions are taken under the policies. 

Mr. Roonry. Go ahead. 

Mr. Srremert. You have the exact wording there. I am doing it 
from memory. 

Mr. Rooney. I am looking at your statement. 

Mr. Srreiperr (reading) : 





Are in harmony with and will advance their legitimate aspirations for freedom. 
progress, and peace. 
Under that, there are four specific admonitions to reflect the life and 
culture of the U nited States, to combat Communist propaganda, to 
interpret the policies—— 

Mr. Roonry. Where do you get those four admonitions ? 

Mr. Streinerr. They are included i in the mission given to us. 

Mr. Roonry. By whom ? 

Mr. Srreisert. By the President. 

Mr. Roonry. Do you have a copy of that, please? 

Mr. Srreipert. Yes. 

Mr. Roonry. May we have it, please? 

Mr. Srremert. Surely. 
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Mr. Roongy. I think it might be well if we read this into the record 
ut this point: 

The purpose of the United States Information Agency shall be to submit 
eyidence to peoples of other nations by means of communication techniques that 
the objectives and policies of the United States are in harmony with and will 
advance their legitimate aspirations for freedom, progress, and peace. 

The purpose in this paragraph is to be carried out primarily, (a) by explaining 
and interpreting to foreign peoples the objectives and policies of the United 
States Government; (b) by depicting imaginatively the corelation between 
United States policies and the legitimate aspirations of other peoples of the 
world; (¢) by unmasking and countering hostile attempts to distort or to frus- 
trate the objectives and policies of the United States; (d) by delineating those 
imp rtant aspects of the life and culture of the people of the United States which 

facilitate understanding of the policies and objectives of the Government of 
as United States. 

That, you would say, Mr. Streibert, is your mission? Correct 


Mr, SrREIBERT. That’ s correct. 
News Broapcasts IN ENGLISH 


Mr. Roonry. Now, how under that mission, do you broadcast news 
in English to the far corners of the globe so that you may keep Ameri- 
can citizens in touch with you ? 

Mr. Srrerpert. There are many countries where English is a second 
language. Of course, the British Commonwealth is largely ao 
speaking and the most widely spoken language in the free world, 
would say, would be English, so that it is obv iously to our adv ate 
to cater to those English-speaking listeners, to give them the news of 
our Government, their actions, and Government policies, here. 

Mr. Roonzy. You have very nicely evaded the question. The ques- 
tion concerned your broadcasting news in English “so that American 
citizens may keep in touch with you.” 

Mr. Srrerpert. I would say that the value is rather obvious, that an 
American abroad who knows our happenings and our actions of the 
Congress, as well as the Executive, is a better ambassador of America 
than an ill-informed American. 


UNITED STATES PUBLICATIONS DISTRIBUTED OVERSEAS COMMERCIALLY 


Mr. Roonry. Now, let’s take an American in the city of Paris, 
France. You Seah ‘American newspapers published every day in 
Paris? 

Mr. Srrerpert. I only know of one. 


NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE 


Mr. Roonry. The New York Herald Tribune? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. That is published every day? 

Mr. Srrerpert. That’s right. 

Mr. Roonry. Every morning? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. There is fairly complete coverage of what happens in 
the United States, in the Paris Herald Tribune ? 

Mr. Srrerpert. It is very good. 
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Mr. Rooney. That isn’t enough to keep these American citizens 
who happen to be in Paris informed as to what is going on here; is it’ 

Mr. Srreiperr. I think those who read it, get it and subscribe to it, 
are well informed; yes. 

Mr. Rooney. Doesn’t practically every American in Paris as a 
matter of course get the Herald Tribune every morning ? 

Mr. Srrerert. Those who are affluent enough to stay in the major 
hotels and are there merely as visitors I expect do; yes. 

Mr. Roonry. What is the price of the Herald Tribune in Paris’ 

Mr. Srrerperr. I don’t remember. I will get it for the record. 

Mr. Rooney. Do any of the 17 here know what the cost is of the 
Herald Tribune in Paris? All I see are shaking heads. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 

The per copy cost of the Paris edition of the New York Herald Tribune is 35 
francs, or 10 cents. 

Mr. Rooney. At the time the studios were opened down here, the 
Washington studios of the Voice of America, you made certain re- 
marks, Mr. Streibert ; is that correct ? 

Mr. Srreipert. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. And included in those remarks was a statement of 
the functions of the Voice; is that correct ? 

Mr. Srreipert. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. And you said, “Third,” referring to the third 
function: 

The Voice brings news in English everyday to the far quarters of the globe 
so that United States citizens and all English-speaking people can keep in touch 
with us. 

READER'S DIGEST, LIFE MAGAZINE, ETC. 


Now, in addition to a newspaper such as the New York Herald 
Tribune in Paris, Reader’s Digest is published all over the world; 
isn't it / 

Mr. Srreisert. Yes: very widely. 

Mr. Roonry. They publish how many copies, would you say ? 

Mr. Srreiperr. Well, they have a large number of foreign language 
editions. I would make an estimate of about—— 

Mr. Rooney. Seven million ? 

Mr. Srremerr. I think that is perfectly reasonable. 

Mr. Rooney. What ? 

Mr. Srrerpertr. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. And Reader’s Digest is distributed in about 58 coun- 
tries, is it not, and reaches about 30 million people ? 

Mr. Srreipert. It may very well. 

Mr. Rooney. Then Life magazine has South American and foreign 
editions; is that correct / 

Mr. Srrerpertr. Yes. 

Mr. Roonry. About half a million or more, every 2 weeks. 

Mr. Srrerperr. That sounds reasonable. 

Mr. Roonry. The Saturday Evening Post, about 425,000 a week?! 

Mr. Srreipert. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. Time, the news magazine, about 375,000 a week ? 

Mr. Srremperr. Yes. 
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Mr. Roonry. And Newsweek, the news magazine, the American edi- 
tion, about 60,000 a week; is that correct ? 

Mr. SrrerBert. I think so. 

Mr. Rooney. U. S. News & World Report, American edition, about 
25,000 a week ? 

Mr. SrrErBerT. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. Right? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. And Collier’s, about 225,000 every 2 weeks? 

Mr. STREIBERT. Yes. 

Mr. Roonry. And Look magazine, about 181,000 every 2 weeks ? 

Mr. SrTrRErBErT. Yes. 

Mr. Roongy. And the New York Times has a special overseas air- 
mail edition, too; doesn’t it ? 

Mr. SrrRErBERT. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. About 18,000 copies a day ? 

Mr. STRErBERT. Yes. 

Mr. Roonry. And then then you have the weekend New York Times 
overseas edition with a circulation of about 31,000 copies; is that 
correct ¢ 

Mr. STREIBERT. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. That New York Herald Tribune, Paris edition, to 
which we referred a while ago, has a circulation of about 52,000 every 
day: doesn’t it ? 

Mr. STREIBERT. Yes. 

Mr. Roonry. And yet with all this news coverage, the Voice of 
America says that—speaking through you, Mr. Streibert—it brings 


news in English every day to the far quarters of the globe so that 
United States citizens and all E nglish-speaking people can keep in 
touch with us. Right? 

Mr. Srretpert. That’s correct. 


STARS AND STRIPES NEWSPAPER 


Mr. Roonry. Now, in addition to the periodicals and newspapers to 
which I just referred, we have American military newspapers, do we 
not, in English ? 

Mr. Strerpertr. The Stars and Stripes, I am familiar with. 

Mr. Roonry. How often is the Stars and Stripes published ? 

Mr. Srrerpert. This is a daily. 

Mr. Rooney. Every day ? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. Where is that published ? 

Mr. Srrerert. Well, there is an European edition with which I am 
familiar. I believe there may be other area editions, I am not sure. 
There may be one in Tokyo. 

Mr. Rooney. Is it published wherever we have American troops? 

Mr. Srrerert. I think it reaches most posts, yes. 


ASSOCIATED PRESS AND OTHER NEWS SERVICES 
Mr. Roonry. And then you have the news services reaching these 


places. The Associated Press ? 
Mr. Srremert. They reach their subscribers. 
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Mr. Roonry. And they are subscribers who have newspapers who, 
in turn, print the news, is that correct ¢ 

Mr. Srrererr. It would be erroneous to imply that most of the 
newspapers are subscribers, however. 

Mr. Roonry. We do have an Associated Press overseas news service. 
is that correct ? 

Mr. Srreipert. Yes, it serves newspapers who buy their service. 

Mr. Roonry. And we have the United Press? 

Mr. Srreiwert. Yes, and International Press Service. 

Mr. Roonry. INS? 

Mr. Srreipertr. International News Service, yes. 

Mr. Rooney. And Reuters is represented here in the United St: ates, 
is it not? 

Mr. Srretsert. They have correspondents here, but it is a British 
influenced news service. 

Mr. Roonry. They have representatives right here in the Capito! 
of the United States, in this building, do they not ? 

Mr. Srrerert. They do. 

Mr. Roonry. They have an office in New York, and in the principal 
cities of the United States? 

Mr. Srreirpert. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. They carry news of the United States, too, don’t they / 

Mr. Srrempert. That’s right. 

Mr. Rooney. Is that right? 

Mr. Srreipert. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. And it goes to their correspondents all over the world ‘ 

Mr. Srremert. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. And in addition to all this, the taxpayer must stay 11 
the business of the Voice of America, taking time to keep America 
citizens in the four quarters of the globe supplied with the news. 

Mr. Srrerpert. Well, now, the periodicals you mentioned are not 
news media. The newspapers you mention are confined to the sub- 
scribers and those who have access to them. The press assoc lations 
do not serve many newspapers in many important countries of 1 
world. India, a example, is a large—a great deal of E catia | : 


spoken and read in India. The Associated Press and the Interna. 
tional News necion currently serve no newspaper in that enormou- 
country. The United Press serves one newspaper. These condition- 


vary in different countries, but we are referring to radio news in : 
strict news sense and not in the sense of a Life, Time, Look, entertain- 
ment-magazine type of coverage. 

We think these periodicals you have mentioned are extremely val- 
uable for our purposes. We use them. We help underwrite ther 
wherever we can and wherever it is necessary and where it helps then 
vet established. We have advised frequently with the Reader’s Di 
gest, to help them expand their numbers of languages. We distribute. 
indeed, the unsold copies of most of those periodicals you mentioned. 
in Overseas areas where the publishers are good enough to give u- 
these copies after, I think, 2 months, and we distribute them from. ou 
information centers. 

Mr. Roonry. Am I to understand that an American citizen in In- 
dia is bereft of news of the United States ? 

Mr. Srremert. Bereft of news of the United States from any United 
States press association source, unless he reads the Times of Incia 
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Mr. Roonry. What is the circulation of the Times of India‘ 

Mr. Srrerert. It is a leading paper. It is a good paper. 

Mr. Rooney. In addition to his having the Times of India to read, 
we still have to broadcast to the far quarters of the globe, to keep our 
American citizens informed. 

How do you fit this into the four subdivisions of your statement 
of policy ¢ 

Mr. Strerpert. We have four different transmissions of these Eng- 
lish broadeasts which are suited, both in time and in editorial con- 
tent, to the needs and requirements of these areas. This is a field 
where the BBC has been conspicuously successful. We feel that it 
has helped the British interests a good deal to have had English news 
available from BBC around the world, and we believe we are now 
competing adequately and successfully with them, and that compe- 
tition breeds wider listening and helps us both. 


BRITISH BROADCASTING CO, 


Mr. Roongty. What is the total budget of BBC ¢ 

Mr. Srrresert. I can supply that this afternoon. I don’t have it at 
the moment. 

(The information requested follows :) 

According to the BBC Annual Report for 1953-54, the total grant-in-aid 
voted by Parliament for the maintenance of external services during the year 
1953-54 was 4,950,000 pounds (equal to $13,860,000). 


ASSISTANCE TO AMERICAN BUSINESSES ABROAD IN THE FIELD OF 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Mr. Rooney. Now, Mr. Streibert, you made an address before the 
International Advertising Association, and the Export Managers 
Club of New York, at the Hotel Statler in New York, on Tuesday, 
March 16, 1954, did you not ? 

Mr. Srrerert. Yes. 

Mr. Roonry. You told the audience: 

That besides making your overseas public relations effort more effective, such 
a combined program would also make it easier for the United States Govern- 
ment agencies to give you any help you may need. We, in the United States 
Information Agency, hope you will call on us for help if you need it. 

How do you jibe that statement with the statement of policy and the 
tour subdivisions thereof ? 

Mr. Srremert. The help to which I referred in the context of that, 
was that the request that the companies doing business abroad address 
themselves to the problem of furthering the friendly relations be- 
tween the particular country and the United States. That they make 
use of their organizations in these countries, their advert ising—public 
relations personnel and resources—not just to advertise their product 
alone, or within their industry, but to take on the task of doing what- 
ever they could originate and conceive of to improve these relations, 
because it is obviously to their best interests as a pure matter of profit 
to have the best possible friendly relations in the country where they 
are operating. If they would undertake that task, I said they could 
call on us freely for help and support, because that is completely 
within our mission to improve relationships between the countries 
ind the United States. 
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Now, what would be needed in any particular country, what the 
problem would be as to improving their friendship and understanding 
and relations, would depend on the circumstances in the country. 

Mr. Rooney. It wasn't a question of helping business, big business 
who were there represented at that meeting, was it ? 

Mr. Srrerperr. It was a question of asking business to take on for 
themselves a job which Government should not attempt to do alone, 
and can’t do effectively alone. It needs this help. 

Mr. Rooney. Then, I take it the answer to my question is “No.” 
The question was, This wasn't a matter of helping big business, was it / 

Mr. STreEIBERT. No. 

Mr. Roonry. How do you fit this into the four subdivisions of your 
primary purposes? Which would you call this? 

Mr. Srremerr. I think it would extend through several of them. 

Mr. Roonry. You are looking at (a), (b), (c), and (d), are 
you! 

Mr. Srremert. These businesses in a country can help explain and 
interpret the objectives and policies of the United States eer nment 
in that area, as applied to that particular country. They can help 
show the relation between those policies and the aspirations ‘of those 
people. 

Mr. Rooney. Will you please look at (a), (b), (¢), and (d), and 
tell us which you would put this in? 

Mr. Srrerert. I have just referred to (a). 

I think under (b) correlation of the United States policies and 
legitimate aspirations of the people in any particular country can be 
considered. 

Mr. Rooney. That reads: 

By depicting imaginatively the correlation between United States policies and 
legitimate aspirations of other peoples of the world. 

Mr. Srremert. That’s right. 

Mr. Rooney. All right, now, what other one, if any ? 

Mr. Srrerpert. To some extent, in some areas, anticommunisn. 

Mr. Roonry. And this sort of relationship and services would refer 
to this one: 

(c¢) By unmasking and countering hostile attempts to attempt to distort and 
frustrate the objectives and policies of the United States. 

Would you also write it into (d) ? 

Mr. Srrerert. I think so; yes. 

Mr. Rooney. (d) reads: 

By delineating those important aspects of the life and culture of the people of 
the United States, which facilitate understanding of the policies and objectives of 
the Government of the United States— 

Now. then, Mr. Streibert, did you also say at that luncheon in New 
York City, on Tuesday, March 16, 1954, this: 

Besides these general benefits, there are also certain services available o! 
special benefit to American business in its public relations overseas. 

We can provide information on attitudes and public-opinion problems in every 
area of the globe. 

We can advise on the media, approaches, and activities likely to be most 
effective in stimulating good public relations in each country. 

We can assist in the establishment of beneficial contacts. 

We can help work out projects of mutual interest and provide staff assistance 
in carrying out these projects. For example, we can assist in establishing 
programs aimed at exchange of information. 
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Did you say these things, Mr. Streibert ¢ 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes. 

Mr. Roonry. How do you fit those into (a), (b), (¢), and (d) ? 

Mr. Srremert. Under the same general reasons to which I previ- 
ously referred. 

Mr. Roonry. You realize, do you, that we have a Department of 
State which is engaged in the matter of foreign trade; that we have 
a Dep artment of Commerce whose responsibility it is to help business- 
men? Do you realize these things ? 

Mr. Srremerr. Yes, but there is also the matter of public relations. 

Mr. Roonry. And now, the Voice of America is going into that 
business, 1s it / 

Mr. Srreipertr. No, I think the Voice probably wouldn't be involved 
in public relations in a particular country. We are thinking more of 
other media. 

Mr. Rooney. What do you mean when you say, “We can assist in 
the establishment of beneficial contacts” to these big businesses ? 

Mr. Srreimert. There is a variety of contacts in the public relations 
field that are useful for explaining these policies. 

Mr. Rooney. And you think that is part of your mission, do you? 

Mr. Srremerr. I think it is part of our mission to improve relation- 
ships between a particular country and the United States; ves, sir. 


PRESS RELEASES AND SPEECHES 


Mr. Rooney. Do you also think it is part of your mission to run @ 
tourist’s attraction here in Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Srremerr. I don’t know what you are re fe rring to. 

Mr. Rooney. You don’t know what I am referring to ‘ 

Mr. Srrerpert. Are you referring to the exhibit we have at the 
Voice of America studios in the HEW building? 

Mr. Rooney. No: I refer to a statement you made a while back that 
the Voice of America studios would be the leading tourist attraction 
in the District of Columbia. 

Did you make such a statement / 

Mr. Strremert. No; I never said it would be the leading tourist 
attraction. 

Mr. Roonry. W y at did you say 4 

Mr. Srrerpert. I don’t remember. 

Mr. Rooney. Will you please bring up here all your domestic press 
releases, beginning with No. 1—what number are you up to now? 

Mr. Streipert. I don’t know. 

Mr. Rooney. Why did you take us off the mailing list for your 
press releases / 

Mr. Strerpert. Took who off / 

Mr. Roonry. Me. 

Mr. Srrerpert. I think you said you didn’t want to be bothered with 
them, didn’t you? 

Mr. Roonry. No; I didn’t say I didn’t want to be bothered with 
them. I told you I thought they were highly interesting and I told 
you that I thought they were a waste of the t: axpayers’ money. That 
is what I told you. Asa matter of fact, I think I discussed something 
with you, is that correct, in my office a while back? I discussed some 
of them with you, did I not ¢ 
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Mr. Streiperr. That’s correct. 

Mr. Roonry. What number are you up to 4 

Mr. Strerert. I have no ide: 

Mr. Rooney. I think you —y me off when you got up to around 5), 
How long ago was ye at ? 

Mr. Srreinert. I don’t know. 

Mr. Rooney. You are still in the business of press releasing, aren't 
vou ¢ 

Mr. Srreisert. Nota business. 

Mr. Rooney. “Activity?” Do you like that word better 4 

Mr. SrreipertT. We issue them. 

Mr. Roonry. How many ‘ 

Mr. StrerBert. Oh, I suppose a few a week. 

Mr. Roonry. Would you bring them up here this afternoon, be- 
ginning with No. 1, as well as mimeographed copies of the speeches? 

Mr. SrrerBert. What speeches? 

Mr. Rooney. All the speeches. 

Mr. Srrerpert. All seven I made in the last calendar year? 

Mr. Rooney. All seven. 

Mr. Stremert. Very well. 

Mr. Rooney. Did anyone else make any speeches? 

Mr. SrreiBert. Yes. 

Mr. Roonry. Who? 

Mr. Srrersert. I have a list of them here. 

Mr. Roonry. May I have it please? 

Mr. Srremert. That I would like to submit. I have them for 
calendar year 1954. 

Mr. Rooney. When you list the obligations mentioned in these 
sheets, does that include per diem ? 

Mr. Srreipert. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. And transportation ? 

Mr. Srremert. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. Were there any speeches made by anyone connected 
with the agency, other than those on these sheets? 

Mr. Srreiwert. Not during 1954, that involved any travel. There 
may have been 1 or 2 speeches in Washington, here, that are not 
included, but not any number of them. I can’t recall any, but ther 
may well have been a few of them. 

Mr. Roonry. You opened the studios of the Voice here in Wash- 
ington, when ? 

Mr. Srrerpert. December 1, 1954. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you have a list of the Members of Congress who 
have spoken over that, and in what language they spoke? 

Mr. Srremert. Yes; we can supply that since it has opened 1 
Washington. 

Mr. Rooney. Would you bring that up this afternoon ? 

Mr. STrREIBERT. Yes, 


EMPLOYMENT IN NEW YORK 


Mr. Roonry. How many people are now in New York? 
Mr. SrrerpertT. There are 18 Voice of America people in New Y ork. 
Mr. Rooney. How many others? 
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Mr. Srrerert. Including the 18 for the Voice of America, there 
were 148 employed in New York as s of January 31, 1955. 

Mr. Roongy. Who were they ? 

Mr. Srrerert. In addition to the 18 in the Voice, there are: 50 for 
Motion Picture Service; 22 for the Information Center Service; 4 for 
the Office of Private Cooperation; for a total of 94, on program 
activities. 

Under “Administration,” there are 54, including 3 in the adminis- 
trative office, 3 telephone operators, 4 in the mailroom, 1 mechanic, 
8 in the overseas pouch room, and 35 in the warehouse. The 35 are in 
the supply unit and the shipping room. 

Mr. Roonry. That is a total of how many? 

Mr. Srrerert, That is a subtotal of 54 for administration, making 
a total in all of 148. 


TELEPHONE EXPENSES IN CONNECTION WITH NEW YORK OFFICE 


Mr. Roongy. Why do you need 3 telephone operators for 148 
people ? 

Mr. Srrerpert. We have phone service 10 hours a day, 5 days a 
week, and 4 hours on Saturday. And, I think for that number of 
hours, it is necessary to have 3 operators. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you have a statement with regard to the telephone 
tolls in the months of December and January between New York and 
Washington ? 

Mr. Srreipert. We will be glad to get that for the record, sir. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


Cost of telephone service between Washington and New York 


| December | January 


1954 1955 
= ae ee ai as Rak | 
lelephone toll charges .. os 1 $1, 278 2 $45: 
Rental of telephone tie lines neat 2, 097 | 2,112 
Total costs for telephone service 2 ‘ 3, 375 2, 565 


Breakdown by calendar month not yet available. Cost for December based on billing in Washington 
or service during the period Nov. 13 through Dec. 12 and billing in New York for service during the period 
Nov. 21 through Dec. 20. 

2. Breakdown by calendar month not yet available. Cost for January based on billing in Washington 
for service during the period Dec. 13 through Jan. 12 and billing in New York for service during the period 
Dee. 21 through Jan. 20. 

Mr. Rooney. 2:15 this afternoon, Mr. Streibert ? 


Mr. Srrerpert. Fine. 
(AFTERNOON SESSION) 

Rerort or Unrrep States Apvisory COMMISSION ON INFORMATION 
NUMBER OF POSTS 


Mr. Roonry. How many posts did you have in 1954? 

Mr. Srrerperr. 204, 

Mr. Roonry. The so-called Advisory Commission on Information 
reported, did it not, that it did not believe it will be possible properly 
to maintain the present 210 posts in 79 countries; is that so? 


60930—55——3 
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Mr. Srreieert. I don’t know what language you are referring to, sir, 

Mr. ‘Rooney. I am referring to the “report that your people got 
together for the United States Advisory Commission on Information, 
of which Dr. May is Chairman. Aren’t you familiar with that? 

Mr. SrrerBert. No; we didn’t get it together. The Commission got 
it together. 

Mr. Rooney. Don’t you have five people on this payroll, employees 
of yours, who work for the Commission ¢ 

Mr. Srremerr. They work for the Commission, on our payroll. 

Mr. Rooney. Have you read the report? 

Mr. Srrereert. I have read the report. That is why I can’t recall 
that language. I don’t think it exists. 

Mr. Roonry. W ell, I shall read you exactly the language at page 1 
of the 10th Semiannual Report of the United States “Advisory Com- 
mission on Information. 

Mr. SrrerpBert. I now have it here. 

Mr. Rooney. Item 2: 

Even with the increased appropriation we do not believe that it will be possible 
properly to maintain the present 210 posts in 79 countries. 

Am I reading correctly ? 

Mr. Srremertr. Yes; I now see where you are reading. 


AMERICAN EMPLOYMENT IN BONN, GERMANY 


Mr. Rooney. With regard to page 5 of that report, do they report 
that there were too many Americans in Bonn? 

Mr. Srremert. They reported there was difficulty keeping the posts 
adequately staffed with able Americans. 

Mr. Rooney. If you will just answer the gram 


Will you read the question, Mr. Reporter ? 

The Reporrer (reading) : 

With regard to page 5 of that report, do they report that there were too many 
Americans in Bonn? 

Mr. Srreipert. Yes; and may I make an addition in the context? 

Mr. Roonry. You may make all the additions you want. 

Mr. STREIBE rt. “And too few in the important Ruhr population 
centers. 

Mr. Roonry. According to the charts with which you have fur- 
nished us, you have how many Americans in Bonn? I should say 
how many Americans do you propose in Bonn? 

Mr. SrTReIBerT. 57. 

Mr. Roonry. And how many locals? 

Mr. SrrerBert. 317. 

Mr. Roonry. How many do you have there now, in bodies? 

Mr. Srrerpert. We have only all of Germany at present and not 
the breakdown in posts. 

Mr. Rooney. It might seem that with all the people we have here 
in this room now, if you can’t answer that question, that you don’t 
pay too much attention to this report. 

Mr. Srremerr. That is not the proper conclusion, sir. We do pay 
attention to the report. 

Mr. Rooney. I want the number of bodies. 
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Mr. Posner. There are 54 Americans in Bonn physically at the 
present time. : ; : Aa 

Mr. Srremerr, That is with a staffing pattern for the year of 5% 
positions. 

Mr. Rooney. All told? 

Mr. Srremert. 317 locals plus the 57 Americans. 


AMERICAN EMPLOYMENT IN ATHENS, GREECE 


Mr. Rooney. With regard to Athens, which has also been criticized 
by the Advisory Commission as having a staff too large, you propose 
in 1956 in Athens, 11 people, and 80 locals. How does that compare 
with the number of Americans and locals who are there now ? 

Mr. Srrerberr. We now have 12 Americans and 91 locals, in Greece 
asa Whole. 

Mr. Roonry. How many do you have in Athens? 

Mr. Srremerr. We have only one post in Greece. 

Mr. Roonry. Aren’t there two posts in Greece? 

Mr. Srrerert. There is a relay base of Salonika. Eleven Ameri- 
cans proposed, and 80, in Athens. 

Mr. Roonry. I believe I gave you that information a while ago 
when I asked the first question. The next question was, how many 
ure there right now ¢ 

Mr. Srrererr. 10 and 76. 

Be Roonry. You propose to increase from 10 to 11 the Americans 

1 Athens, is that right / 

"ie STREIBERT. From 10 to 11, that is right. 


PROGRAM IN SPAIN 


Mr. Rooney. While I have these charts in my hand, I wonder why, 
in such an anti-Communist country as Spain, we need 87 people? 
You couldn’t get the Spanish people to go on the side of the Com- 
munists if you had facilities a thousand times the facilities of the 
Voice of Americ: 

Mr. SrrRerBeRT. Sir, the anti-Communist activities are only one of 
our objectives in the world. There are many countries, as you say, 
happily, where the Communist threat is not imminent. 

Mr. Rooney. This is a cultural matter, is it? 

re Srremert. No; there are very definite information objectives, 
and I ask your permission to have Mr. William Clark, Assistant 
Director for Europe, speak very briefly as to what our objectives are 
in Spain. 

Mr. Rooney. Very well. 

Mr. Ctark. Do you wish to hear me, Mr. Chairman? 

not Mr. Roonry. Yes, eagerly. Please give your name to the stenog- 
rapher, 

ere Mr. Cuark. I am William Clark. I am Assistant Director for 

mt Kurope. 


Our objectives in Spain, for which country we are requesting a 
slight increase in our operating funds, are to explain to the Spanish 
peop le the military and economic assistance which is coming to them 
asa result of the agreement between Spain arid the U nited States 
signed in 1953. That agreement specified, in the terms of the text 


Day 
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signed by both Governments, that the Spanish Government would 
permit its people to receive word of the aid, as it developed, the 
military and economic aid that was coming from this country. That 
is the principal reason we are there. 

The secondary reason, Mr. Chairman, we are there is that, for the 
first time, the Spanish people have had an opportunity to learn some- 
thing about this country and the first time they have had a chance 
to emerge from many hundreds of years of isolation, and the first 
chance on the part of the Spanish people for information about this 
country is perfectly extraordinary. 

Mr. Roonry. Are you serious in making a record and statements 
such as that here? 

Mr. Crark. I wouldn’t be saying it if I wasn’t serious. 

Mr. Rooney. All right, go ahead. 

Mr. Crarx. The chairman of the House Operations Committee, 
Mr. Brownson, visited Spain this autumn. 

Mr. Rooney. Don’t tell us what anyone else said. Just give us 
the answers to this question without quoting anyone else. 

Mr. Cuark. I have answered it, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. That is it, is it ? 

Mr. Cuark. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. That would account for our having 87 people in Spain 
at a cost of how much, total ? 

Mr. Cuark. The request for next fiscal year is $407,000, an increase 
of $50,000 from last year. 

Mr. Rooney. That’s just for the missions? 

Mr. Cuark. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. That doesn’t include the cost of direct media? 

Mr. CrarKk. That is $113,000 additional. 

Mr. Rooney. Does that include the four categories, $113,000? 

Mr. Criark. Reimbursement to the Department of State is $77,000. 
That is on page 89 of the justifications, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Does this include motion pictures, the press, and publi- 

cations, and so on? 

Mr. Crark. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. This includes everything? 

Mr. Ciark. Except media back here that cannot be allocated to 
an area. 

Mr. Rooney. Well, how much would you allocate? 

Mr. Crark. I don’t think I would be in a position to make any 
estimate, sir. 

Mr. Covuprert. What do you mean by general media, do you mean 
Voice of America radio transmission ? 

Mr. Citar. No, sir; that is included in here. 

Mr. Roonry. What do you mean ? 

Mr. Crark. The question as I understand it, sir, is, what do E mean 
by general media expenses that cannot be allocated by a country. 

Mr. Rooney. That is right. You have the question right. Now, 
what is the answer? 

Mr. Ciark. The answer is that I cannot give you a figure for Spain. 

Mr. Couprert. The question was what sort of media do you refer to. 
That is what isn’t clear to me. 

Mr. Criark. For instance, in our press service, Mr. Coudert, in our 
press service, the wireless file goes to Europe as a whole and we do not 
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have a special file for Spain. Spain must necessarily bear a part of 
the cost because it is one of the countries receiving it. It goes in 
English so there is no language translation cost. 

Mr. Chairman, might Is say - something else ? 

Mr. Rooney. Before you say anything else, I want to ask, are 
you serious in telling us that the figures you gave include the Voice 

f America ? 

re CxiarK. I will check that, sir. 

Mr. Chairman, I should correct myself. The cost of the Voice 
of America program to Spain is not included in that figure. 

Mr. Rooney. Thank you. 

Mr. Cuark. Now, could I make this other statement, sir? 

Mr. Roonry. Go right ahead, Mr. Clark. 

Mr. Cuark. The 87 personnel requested for fiscal 1956 includes 70 
Spaniards and 17 Americans. xe 

Mr. Roonry. That isa startling statement. I am looking at it right 
here in big print, The question before the House was, why do we 
need to spend money to the extent that you have indicated and have 
87 employees in a country that never in God’s world, at least for 
the next century, would become allies of the Communists? If you 
have any more to develop with regard to this, we shall be glad to 
hear you. 

Mr. Crark. IT have answered the question as fully as I can, sir. 


PROGRAM IN IRELAND 


Mr. Rooney. Now, why do we need to spend money in Ireland? 
Is there any more anti-C ommunist country in Europe than Ireland? 


Mr. Crark, I would say no, sir, except for Spain or Portugal. The 
Irish program is the smallest program in the European budget, I 
believe. 

Mr. Rooney. Well, why do we need any program ? 

Mr. Crark. In the first place we administer the exchange of persons 
program in the field, Mr. Chairman, and the exchange of persons, 
with an agreement on counterpart funds appropriated by the Con- 
gress, will “shortly launch into a sizable exchange of persons program, 
with the Republic of Ireland. The public affairs officer is going to 
have to be responsible for that. He has practically an invisible 
progr . of the other kind. 

Mr. Roonry. Mr. Clark, what is the cost of these three people in 
Ireland ? 

Mr. CLark. Mr. Chairman, the estimated mission cost for the 2 
Americans and 1 Irish employee for next fiscal year is $36,600. In 
fiscal 1955 it was exactly the same. 

Mr. Rooney. Now, how many people do you propose to bring under 
the exchange program across the ocean in 1956 

Mr. Cuark. I cannot give you that figure, Mr. Chairman. The 
Department of State could probably furnish that. 

Mr. Roonry. Just a minute and we will find it. 

[t would appear from the justifications of the Department of State 
for international educational exchange activities, that the total cost, 
both for Americans to go over there and for nationals there to come 
to America, would be $24,000, including transportation. Now, you 
tell us you want $36,000 to service this exchange program. 
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Mr. Ciark. Mr. Chairman, may I add something else? 

Mr. Rooney. If you have something to add, let’s have it. 

Mr. Cuarx. A year ago we seriously questioned the exchange pro- 
gram in Ireland before—I mean, the information program in Ire- 
land—before the exchange agreement was signed. At that time, the 
United States Ambassador to Dublin made a special study of the mat- 
ter and insisted on the retention of an American officer in his embassy 
for press attaché and information work. 

Mr. Rooney. It would appear from a perusal of the State Depart- 
ment budget with regard to international education exchange activ- 
ities at page 656 of the justifications, that your agency would be reim- 
bursed to the extent of $7,917 for handling exchanges. Is that correct! 

Mr. Crarx. In which country, sir? 

Mr. Rooney. Ireland. 

Mr. Srrerert. Reimbursement is taken into account in the gross 
figure stated. 

Mr. Rooney. In other words, on top of the $36,000 you would get 
$7,917 ? 

Mr. Srreiert. No, sir; we have stated the gross amount. 

Mr. Rooney. Does the $36,000 include the $7,917 ? 

Mr. Srrewert. No, the $7,917 would apply against it. 

Mr. Roonry. The $36,000 includes the $7,917? Your answer is ob- 
viously yes. 

Mr. Srremert. It is. 


PROGRAM IN AUSTRALIA 


Mr. Rooney. Now, I think the question I had in mind before Mr. 
Coudert called my attention to the last matter was with regard to 
Australia. 

Why do we need 25 people in friendly Australia? 

Mr. Crarx. Mr. Chairman, I would like to answer that question. 

Mr. Rooney. I should like to have you do so. 

Mr. Crarx. I didn’t know whether you were addressing the Diree- 
tor or me. 

Mr. StrerBert. He doesn’t care. Go ahead. 

Mr. Cxiark. The budget request for 1956 calls for 4 Americans and 
21 local Australian employees. 

Mr. Rooney. I am looking right at that and have been ever since 
I thought of the question. I have before me a chart and this is all 
on it. It is your chart. Let’s not spend time on this repetitious 
business. 

Mr. Ciark. Australia in the first place has a substantial exchange 
of persons program, for which we would be reimbursed. Secondly, 
Australia is a member of the SEATO Organization which is cur- 
rently getting underway and will play an important part in it. In 
the third place, Australia is where a number of people from south 
Asia study, and fourth, the Australian political parties, particularly 
the Labor Party, are constantly under misconc eptions about. U nited 
States policy, particularly United States policy in the Far East. It 
is to address ourselves to those problems that we have this staff. 
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PROGRAM IN ICELAND 


Mr. Rooney. How are we doing in Iceland? What is the population 
of Iceland? 

Mr. CuarK. 150,000. 

Mr. Rooney. With only 150,000 population in Iceland, about the 
population of the city of Yonkers, N. Y., we have to have 9 people 
there ¢ 

Mr. SrrerBert. Iceland, as you know, is an important defense posi- 
tion and an important base. There, the Soviet has, recognizing the 
importance of that, made every effort to win the people and the Tabor 
unions and the Government away from United States interests. We 
have had special directives to conduct the scale of program which 
we are now conducting there, to carry out our support of foreign- 
policy objectives. 

Mr. Rooney. We have a substantial military installation there; do 
we not? 

Mr. Srremperr. Yes. 

Mr. Roongy. Am I to understand that the Air Force and the military 
do not have any public relations people up there? 

Mr. Srremert. I think they certainly must. 

Mr. Roongy. How many, would you say ? 

Mr. Strewerr. I wouldn’t have knowledge as to that, sir, but they 
would be adequately staffed. 

Mr. Roongry. What would you call adequately staffed ? 

Mr. Srremert. I couldn’t guess. I don’t know. 

Mr. Roonry. I wonder if you would find out and insert that at this 
point in the record ? 

Mr. Srrerert. I will attempt to. 

Mr. Rooney. It might have quite a bearing on the number of public- 
affairs people we have in a country of 150,000. 

(The following information was supplied subsequently for the 
record :) 


OFFICE OF INFORMATION SERVICES, DEPARTMENT OF THE ATR Force, MARCH 7, 1955 


This will confirm telephone conversation on March 4, 1955, regarding the 
number of military information services specialists assigned to duty in Iceland. 

Actually, there are 2 information staffs assigned to Iceland corresponding to 
the 2 segments of military organizations located in that country. The Iceland 
Defense Force has a token staff of 1 officer, 3 enlisted men, and 1 civilian. The 
officer is an Air Force officer and the enlisted section is made up of 1 man each 
from the Army, Navy, and Air Force. 

In addition to the Defense Force staff, the United States Air Force maintains 
an information staff assigned to the Air Force base at Keflavik. This staff is 
composed of 1 officer, 14 airmen, and 3 civilian employees. 

Although no specifie figures as to the proportion of man-hours devoted to purely 
public-information activities as opposed to the internal information and com- 
munity relations activities, it is known that during the past fiscal year less 
than 1 man-year was so utilized. It is anticipated that during the current fiscal 
year less than $1,000 will be expended for public-information activities in Iceland. 
The people assigned to the information staffs have been assigned primarily to 
maintain the internal information program in support of the troop-morale 
program, 


Mr, Srrerpert. That addresses itself to the relations between the 
troops and the people, primarily. We are addressing ourselves to the 
orientation of the people to the United States, and in a variety of 
ways. The labor situation is particularly acute. There has been 
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substantial Communist infiltration in the labor unions. In fact, g 
strike is currently threatened on our operations now going on, em- 
ploying some 1, 900 people, as a result of a demand for substantial 
increase in rates of pay. 

One of the objectives has been to counter the Russian cultural—— 

Mr. Roonry. Are we involved in that strike? 

Mr. Srremert. Well, they are working for us in construction. 

Mr. Roonry. The employment would be with the military; would 
it not ? 

Mr. Srrerert. That is right. 

Mr. Roonry. Do you people have to get in there to concern your- 
selves with a matter between the military and the workers? 

Mr. Srremert. No; we are concerned with the Communist control 
of labor unions. 

Mr. Roonry. How many Communists are there in Iceland? 

Mr. Srrerert. I don’t know. There is a big Communist Party 
there. It is big for them. 

Mr. Rooney. How many out of the 150,000 population ? 

Mr. Cuark. The Communists and their affiliated parties have 20 
percent of the seats in the Icelandic Parliament. They are the third 
largest group in the parliament. 


PROGRAM IN SWITZERLAND 


Mr. Roonry. Are we afraid of Switzerland going Communist! 
Why do we have to have people in Switzerland ? 

Mr. Srremert. We abolished our post in Bern late in fiscal year 
1953, and had no plans to reestablish it. When it was abolished, there 


was one man and some locals left at Geneva for the purpose pr imarily 
of servicing international meetings and organizations of which the 
United States is a member, whic h occur the year around in Geneva, 
and to continue some other related information activities. 

At the urgent request of Ambassador Willis, early in 1954, we de- 
cide to establish a public affairs officer, for the reason that there was 
nobody in the Embassy to carry on contacts with the press and with 
the public-affairs operations. 

Now, one reason the relations with the press are particularly impor- 
tant— 

Mr. Rooney. I understand the Department of State does not have 
any public-relations person in their establishment in Switzerland? 

Mr. Stretpert. Yes. That is correct. 

And the reason it is of particular importance is that the press in 
Switzerland is widely read in Europe and has rather significant influ- 
ence. 

We selected our man and proceeded through the normal clearance 
processes. Unfortunately there was delay because he had served in 
a number of places around the world and it took a long time to cheek. 
so that as bad luck would have it, he was not on the job when this 
country raised the tariff on Swiss watches. Of course, there was an 
avalanche of protests and of queries for information at our Embassy 
in Bern, and it so happens that that is an excellent example of how, 
had we been able to have the man we had decided to have there, or 
had we not abolished him originally, I think the effects, the bad effects 
on United States standing and on its policies that were necessarily 
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created, could have been modified a great deal by preparing the way, 
by giving reasons, and by having someone there to answer queries and 
to explain these policies adequately. It is a very good example of 
how our policies do need full explanations, and unfortunately he 
didn’t get there until last December. 

Mr. Rooney. And all this would be done with the people known as 
the Swiss? 

Mr. Srrempert. Well, there are several languages, German and 
French, that circulate e among German people and French people out- 
side of Switzerland. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Preston, do you, at this point, have any questions? 

Mr. Preston. With reference to what you stated about the Swiss 
situation, I am sure that our Ambassador there was apprised of the 
action our country was going to take with reference to the tariff and 
had been furnished adequate information upon which to base press 
releases to the local press. 

Mr. Srrerpert. She had no staff with which to get out press releases. 
She didn’t get any out because there was no information activity there 
at all. 

Mr. Preston. It is simple enough to ask the press in and say, “The 
facts are these,” and they would be glad to get them. 

Mr. Srrerpert. If we do not staff a post, there is no one who is either 
qualified or whose duties provide for servicing the press or getting 
out a press release. 

Mr. Preston. You are an information specialist. I am a mere Con- 
gressman, but I know if I have some information that I wish to release 
to the public that I don’t have to have a press specialist seated by my 
side to prepare the release. It might be desirable, but I can summon 
the press by picking ? the telephone and soon my office will be over- 
flowing with them, if I tell them the news is juicy, and then I proceed 
to make the release. 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes, sir; the Ambassador can do it. 

Mr. Preston. Why,sure. I realize at times you are hemmed up for 
an answer and you have to give one. 

Mr. Srrerpert. Well, she had a great many answers to give at that 
particular time. 

Mr. Presron. Not she; you, here at the table. I know the seat is 
not always comfortable. It wouldn’t be for me. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF THE PROGRAM 


Now, I want to ask a few questions at this time along another line. 
Do you seek this increase this year based on what you have accom- 
plished in the past ? 

Mr. Srrerpert. We seek it on our experience in the past, in know- 
ing more now about the potentiality of what we think we shall ac- 
complish, with these additional funds. 

Mr. Presron. That brings the next question, then, as to what you 
have accomplished. Heretofore we have agreed that it is difficult to 
iweasure your accomplishments and the only real measure I suppose 

can apply is what has happened in the various countries involved. 
Wi e have been running this program for how long ? 
Mr. Srremerr. Since 1946. 
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ENGLAND 


Mr. Preston. It would be appropriate, I think, at this time just to 
refer to some of the countries. I am told by a high American official 
in London, as late as last July, that England is moving more toward 
neutrality than she has in many, many years. Neutrality between 
Russia and the United States. Now, that is an on-the-spot opinion 
by this officer. If that is true, then we haven’t accomplished too much 
in England, have we ? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Well, that involves a fundamental question here, and 
that is, can our information activities be any more successful than the 
policies and objectives of the United States; and obviously they can- 
not. 

The same official told me a few weeks later, after Secretary Dulles 
had put in an appearance at Paris last summer, that now relations 
with England had perceptibly improved, the tide had turned, and 
he hoped that that would have marked a low point in July, and he 
has since told me that that trend has continued since last July in our 
favor. 

Now, we don’t take any credit for the fact any more than we can 
take the blame for what was against us. 


FRANCE 


Mr. Preston. Let’s take France, an old ally of many years. We 
have had a very intensive program in France since 1946, and France 
is more unstable today than she has been since 1946, I suppose. Isn't 
that a fair statement ¢ 

Mr. Srremert. Well, that isa political judgment. 


Mr. Preston. You wouldn’t take issue with it, would you, particu- 
larly ? 
Mr. Srremert. No. 


ITALY 


Mr. Presron. Let’s take Italy. With all our efforts in Italy, we 
did not, through a diplomatic mission in Italy accomplish any real 
peace or understanding or settlement in Trieste between Italy and 
Yugoslavia. With all the backstopping that the information service 
could give, it was necessary to take an ambassador from—Ambassa- 
dor Thompson. 

Mr. Srrereert. From Austria. 

Mr. Preston. From Austria, and require him to spend almost 12 
months of his time in working this problem out, not in Rome but in 
London. 

Italy still remains highly unstable and in such a state that none of 
us can feel any real satisfaction or feel that there is any real security 
there, as far as we are concerned. All of this despite the fact that we 
have had a very intensive effort through this program in Italy. Nov, 
is that a fair statement ? 

Mr. Srremert. Yes. 


IRON CURTAIN COUNTRIES 


Mr. Preston. Now let’s go to the Iron Curtain countries. Not 3 
single one of them to whom we have been beaming radio messages in 
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every form, designed to convince them of the importance of trying 
to throw off the yoke of communism, we have not been able to get a 
<ingle one of these countries out from under the Iron Curtain. That 
is true, is it not? 

Mr. Srrerert. That is right. 


IRAN 


Mr. Preston. In Iran, a country of tremendous importance, for 
many reasons, which we all know, do you take any credit for what 
was accomplished in Iran in settling the oil situation 

Mr. Strerert. No. 

NORTH AFRICA 


Mr. Preston. In North Africa, where feeling is very bitter and this 
threat of real war exists between the French and the Moroccans, the 
situation is materially worse there now than it was in 1946; is that 
true ¢ 

Mr. Srrerert. I suppose so. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Mr. Preston. In South Africa, conditions are much worse there 
today than they were in 1946. Is that a fact? 
Mr. SrrerBert. I assume so. 


GREECE AND TURKEY 


Mr. Preston. Greece and Turkey, who are our friends, were won 
to us by military support, rather than by any propaganda efforts, or 
ideological suggestions that we carried to them through the medium 
of the information service; is that true? 

Mr. Srreipert. Yes. 

PAKISTAN 


Mr. Preston. Do you claim any credit in Pakistan for its alle- 
giance to this country because of the efforts of your organization ? 

Mr. Srrerert. I think we have served to reinforce them, but 
basically it was a political decision. 


INDIA 


Mr. Preston. The situation in India today is worse with regard 
to India’s neutrality than it was in 1946? 

Mr. Srrerpert. It was part of the British Commonwealth in 1946. 

Mr. Preston. Then when it was given its—well, it is still part of 
the Commonwealth. 

Mr, STREIBERT. It was a colony. 

Mr. Preston. It was part of the Commonwealth. It elected to so 
remain. 

Mr. Srrereert. Yes. 

Mr. Preston. Since the date it became a part of the Commonwealth, 
on its own volition. 

Mr. Stremerr. 1947. 

Mr. Preston. And Lord Mountbatten, was it ? 

Mr. Srrererr. Yes. 
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Mr. Preston. Led the way for their independence? 

Mr. Srrerert. Yes. 

Mr. Preston. Conditions are worse in that country than they were 
even then, are they not? 

Mr. Srrereert. They are more neutral now than they were just 
after emerging from being a British colony. 

Mr. Preston. Despite all our efforts with an information program 
in India. 

We have been operating the information program in Indochina, 
and there we are in a position of what we might call disaster today. 
Is that true? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes. 

INDONESIA 


Mr. Preston. Indonesia is in such a condition that we are very 
fearful about what may take place there, after they received their 
independence from the Dutch. We have made no progress there, 
have we? 

Mr. Srreipert. Very little. 


KOREA 


Mr. Preston. Although, we, at great expense of money and blood, 
living up to our traditional polici ies of assisting and defending coun- 
tries upon. whom aggression has been perpetr ated—speaking of 
er 100,000 lives, I believe, and carrying out the 
masses made between this country and Great Britain and 
China and Russia, in guaranteeing the independence—later ratified 
by the United Nations, guaranteeing the independence of Korea— 
despite all of that we are still having difficulty in that country with 
the Government in power, are we not? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes, we are. 








JAPAN 


Mr. Preston. And even in Japan where we have not only made a 
great effort along the lines of dissemination to the public of infor- 

mation, but where we have supported the economy of the country, 
since the treaty was signed, and to a large extent prior to this time, 
we are in no better shape in that country, are we, Mr. Streibert, as far 

s America is concerned ? 

"fa communism as strong there today as it was 5 years ago? 

Mr. Srreterr. Communism is more active than it was at the emer- 
gence from war, yes. 


PHILIPPINES 


Mr. Preston. We can point with pride to the developments in the 
Philippines. I don’t know what credit you deserve there but I am 
sure we would be willing to give you credit for whatever you deserve. 

Now, skipping some of the smaller countries in the world such as 
Traq and Israel where we still have our share of troubles it seems to 
me, as one who has been a very loval supporter of this program, some- 
times to the extent of being at differences with many members of the 
subcommittee and members of the full committee, I am beginning to 
have doubts in my mind as to what you can really accomplish with it. 
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Do you feel confident, Mr. Streibert, that we will get in the future, 
taking into account with reality what we have just discussed, that we 
are going to get our money’s worth for this program in the future? 

Mr. Srrerert. I think there is no question in the world whatever 
that we will. 

Mr. Preston. Have we in the past? 


NEED FOR CONTINUED EFFORT BY UNITED STATES 


Mr. Srretpert. The weaknesses you have cited are all strong reasons 
why these efforts are necessary. We can’t cure them alone. It takes 
political action or other actions of the Government as a whole. There 
: no way an information program can bring India around to active 
support of the Western World any more than there is what brought 
Pakistan to active support. However, the effort in Pakistan is ex- 
tremely valuable to our interests because they have called on us for 
help to get the backing of their people to understand Communist 
methods and to support the actions of their government. Particularly 
ineast Pakistan, but just as actively in west. 

In India, who can say what is going to turn that country either 
more toward us or against us? Yet, who can say as well that they 
need to understand our culture, our motivations, our processes ? 
Should we do nothing and let them try to find something out for 
themselves? We can't put pressure on India. We can’t carry on 
any big high-pressure propaganda campaign at all. However, we 
can work through the exchange of persons and through the very valu- 
able facilities of our libraries. We can give news to the newspapers 
who don’t get it from any other American source. We can distrib- 
ute, indeed, sources of news ourselves in various languages, and we can 
do what our resources permit, to attempt to get the leaders in India 
better acquainted with what our objectives and motives really are, 
and correct the record as to the active Communist efforts to twist them. 

Mr. Preston. When we go to international conferences such as the 
one I attended in Montevideo in November, and we find these intelli- 
gent Indians, educated in England, operating in the opposite corner 
from us, it makes me wonder about them, whether we will ever accom- 
plish anything with them. 

Mr. Sremert. But, you can’t afford to just sit back and say, “There 
isn’t anything we ean do about it. 

Mr. Preston. You are making my speech now. I have made it 
year after year. 

Mr. Roonry. May I say “me too”? 

Mr. Srremert. I think it is a policy of the Government we are talk- 
ing about and not just an information policy. It is certainly the 
administration’s policy to keep everlastingly at this effort to tighten 
up our free coalition. President Eisenhower said it in a recent press 
conference very explicitly and sincerely. No matter how pure our 
motives are, people will misinterpret them and not understand them. 
People are not motivated by the same objectives that we have. We 
have to find where our objectives do have a mutuality, bring that 
out, and trade on it. 

Mr. Preston. Those statements have almost become platitudes and 
we are familiar with them. 
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Now, then, we are dealing with a request for an increase in this 
budget over the fiscal year 1955. Well, based on the record, how can 
you “justify an increase in your operation ? That will require a 30- 
minute speech I am sure but time won’t permit that today. 

Mr. Rooney. No, we shall give them the 30 minutes, Mr. Preston. 

Mr. Preston. I feel I know what his answer is going to be. It will 
be along the same line as his general statement but very briefly how 
can you 1 justify an increase today on the strength of the record? 

Mr. Srremerr. There is so much work to do and so much to be 
accomplished and we should do it. 

Mr. Preston. Based on the record we are not going to get three 
times as much results. 

Mr. Srremert. This additional—I said this last year, I believed 
it then and I think we have enough more experience now to be even 
more sure of it—but the additional values you get out of the increased 
resources on top of the basic operating organization, pay much more 
in proportion, in value, than the first 20 or 40 or 50 million that you 
spend in order to get an operation going in a country. 

Mr. Preston. You mean there is some degree of saturation ? 

Mr. Srrersert. We want to try to saturate some areas with books. 
We want to try to saturate some of these areas that the Communists 
are saturating, and it takes money. 


TOTAL AMERICANS OVERSEAS IN ALL FIELDS 


Mr. Preston. I call your attention to the Congressional Record, 
February 16, page 1357, where a resolution was under consideration 
by the House of Representativ es which called upon the Defense De- 
partment to furnish the Congress certain information about the num- 
ber of military establishments over the world and how many people 
were there and so forth and following page 1358 the following infor- 
mation was provided by the Defense Department: 

Approximately 167,000 civilian employees under the military outside of the 
United States. 

That covers 950 military installations and you have 210 posts. All 
of these people are presumed to be and trained to be and taught to be, 
a good ambassador for this country. 

Mr. Srremert. Those are Americans? 

Mr. Preston. Approximately 100—I’ll read the statement as it is 
and then we can interpret it: 

Approximately 167,000 civilians outside the United States, plus approximately 
218,000 civilians who are employees of foreign governments engaged under con- 


tracts with the United States. The 218 does not include 124,000 Germans paid 
in deutschemarks. 

I skip the cost. 

Approximately 1,370,000 military personnel. This figure excludes female 
personnel. 

It makes no distinction as to civilian employees, but anyway they 
would be employees of our country. 

I now call your attention to the fact that we have 5,578 State De- 
partment employees, at, I suppose, a like number of posts, 2,000 of 
which are local employees. 25,000 United States engineers are abroad. 
And, I am assuming—TI just take this as a figure—you must have at 
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least 500,000 American citizens who are abroad representing Ameri- 
can businesses, since every major business in this country has divisions 
in every principal city of the United States—of the ‘world, and in 
some of the smaller cities of the world, so there are at least, excluding 
ow own information people, 2,067,000 Americans abroad, with the 
exception of a very small number of locals, who presumably repre- 
sent our country, and whom foreigners would look upon as being 
typical Americans. 


EFFECTIVENESS OF USIA PERSONNEL OVERSEAS 


It puzzles me somewhat, except when I take into account the cul- 
tural activities that you operate, how we can, by a handful of people 
at these various posts, change the thinking of these people as to what 
America is like when they are over whelmed by these many other 
people who are visiting in their homes, who are going to their bars at 
night, who are eating in their cafes and attending their theaters, and 
doing the innumet rable things that people do to pass the time away 
and to follow their business pursuits. 

Do you thing that we can change that impression ? 

Mr. Srrerert. Yes, and if I didn't, I wouldn’t think we should 
be operating. Our people are spec ialists. They are in contact with 
government people, they are in contact with publishers of publica- 
tions, they are in contact with the so-called opinion molders, and lead- 
ers. You have stated our definite objectives. That is what our 
people spend their time doing, to influence the opinion leaders and 
the tops in government, education, and those whose opinions ulti- 
mately spre ead down to the rest of the people in the country, and I 
assure you we do meet those people and we do set them straight. 
ven in as big a place as London. Our public affairs director 
has been extremely effective in the last few months, in helping 
to interpret our policies with respect to Formosa, let us say, to news- 
paper correspondents who have come from—who are the diplomatic 
correspondents of English newspapers. ‘The British press has great 
influence in the world. 

Apply that to all countries in varying stages, and particularly, of 
course, the illiterate countries where there are relatively few numbers 
of people who do control the actions of that country. Our people 
mingle with them, they get to them, they talk to them, they provide 
them with boeks. That is why we havea big presentation program. 
They attempt to show what our motives are and what our policies 
really are, and why they should support them—why it is in their inter- 
ests to support them. Once you convince those people, then they 
convince the other people. 

I think that the 2 million people that you speak of abroad are all 
ambassadors for the United States, but the numbers of influential 
people that they reach must be very low, on the whole, because of the 
very small number of people they directly contact. Unfortunately, 
| think one of our problems is that they themselves are not too w ell 
versed in the reasons for the policies that we have and don’t always 
support our basic policies upon which we do have a general agree- 
ment. 
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Mr. Presron. You know, Mr. Streibert, anyone holding your posi- 
tion must necessarily be an optimist. If you didn’t answer these ques. 
tions in the affirmative, you wouldn’t be in your present position. 

Mr. Srremerr. I would like to return that compliment, sir. I think 
a Congressman has to be an optimist as to the future of the United 
States in the world, from the recital you have just given of all the 
problems. 

Mr. Preston. We are the champion optimists. We certainly are, 
We take more people’s word for things around this table than most 
anybody else. The people on the Appropriations Committee. 


NEED FOR LEVELING OFF OF PROGRAM 


Mr. Srremerr. This will probably go on each year for the future, 
but I can say now that it is our firm opinion that we are in this cold 
war indefinitely in the future, and this Congress and the public is 
going to have to make up their minds as to whether they want a 
stability and an adequacy in this kind of program to meet far greater 
ordeals over a period of years. The history of this program over the 
last 10 years, or the last 914 years, up until the time this agency was 
formed, in my opinion, has been extremely wasteful and improvident, 
in that it has been up and down and up and down. This is the kind 
of activity which requires a persistency, a consistency of effort, a 
reiteration and a stability to be effective at all, at any level. 

Mr. Preston. You said up and down, but you asked us to increase 
t; did you not? 

Mr. Srreiert. The result in 1955 as against 1954 has been pretty 
much of a leveling. When we are asking or requesting a 15-percent 
increase, I don’t consider that a wasteful aberration. I think any- 
thing in the nature of 50 percent is. 

Mr. Preston. Would you like us to level it off to what we have been 
doing for 1 year? Level 1956 with 1955 and we will start off on a 
level. 

Mr. Srrereert. You gentlemen will decide what in your best judg- 
ment you think is the best thing to do. I can only recommend. 

Mr. Presron. You talk as though you want to keep a level program 
and have no peaks and valleys. 

Mr. Srreiertr. No; I recommend this increase. 

Mr. Preston. That’s all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Roonry. Mr. Magnuson—— 


FUNCTION OF AGENCY 


Mr. Magnuson. Mr. Streibert, yours is essentially a propaganda 
function; is it not? 

Mr. Srreivert. Well, we have substantial responsibilities in what 
you can call broadly the cultural field and I wouldn’t say, therefore. 
that propaganda, certainly in the narrow sense, is the exclusive respon- 
sibility. It is one of our responsibilities. 

Mr. Maenuson. Ina broad sense, even your activities in the cultural 
field are propaganda; are they not ? 

~~ Srremertr. Well, there is a purpose. Just as there is a purpose 

. let us say, the exchange of persons. You wouldn’t call this a 
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opaganda activity exactly, but the purpose of getting the United 
States better known in a country and having the other “people come 
over here and see it has a definite purpose. 


COMPARISON OF SOVIET EXPENDITURES 


Mr. Maanuson. As nearly as you can judge it, how do our efforts 
und expenditures in this gener ral field compare with those of the 
Soviet bloc ¢ 

Mr. Srreieerr. Being a democracy, we have an entirely different 
sti oe and approach: to it. Since the Soviets have propaganda 

sa basic tenet of their belief, and a major tool for their expansion- 
ism, we are confronted with a much greater effort in resources, In 
manpower, and in the determination of the Government. 

We have had estimates in monetary figures. Unfortunately we are 
unable to separate the internal expenditures on propaganda from the 
external. The last authoritative estimate that our Government has 
is for 1953, when we estimated that the total of the Soviet orbit, 
including China for $1,200,000,000 and the satellites for a little over 

$300 million, those expenditures totaled $3 billion. Again, external 
and internal. I don’t know whether it would be 50- 50, or 75 internal 
and 25 external, but you could make any assumption. 

Mr. Magnuson. A great part of their effort is directed toward 
educating people within Russia and the satellite countries themselves ¢ 

Mr. Srrewerr. Yes. 

Mr. Magnuson. That is what you mean by internal ? 

Mr. Srremert. Yes. In the case of Red China that is a budget 
figure, that $1.2 billion, but it is for propaganda, education, and 
culture, and it is their propaganda expenditure. 

In addition, you have all the expenditures of the local Communist 
parties, and the Communist parties in Europe, at least, are mostly 
recognized. 

We just had an estimate from Italy the other day that the Com- 
inunists locally spend from $40 to $48 million in Italy alone a year. 
ven in India, an estimate has just been made that the expenditures 
reach as much as $2 million a month. The Communist Party in 
France spends $150. million a year. Now, what all these local party 
expenditures add up to in addition to the $3 billion, we don’t have 
enough firm figures to warrant a world estimate. 

Mr. Maenuson. Of course, the expenditures of the Communist 
Party in these countries represents mostly a political activity which 
is not fundamentally the same as propaganda; is that right / 

Mr. Srrererr. Well, their political activity consists of anti-Ameri- 
can propaganda to a large degree. Let us say in France, where they 
are trying to block the ratific ation of the Paris pacts, or against the 

capitalist : system. We can’t really separate it; no, I don’t agree with 
you. 

Mr. Magnuson. I suppose it is an obvious fact that we are greatly 
handicapped in this field because we confine ourselves to the truth, 
whereas our enemy has no such scruples. Is that true? 

Mr, Srreteerr. That is true, and they can promise extravagantly, 
and by the time their performance catches up, they are promising 
something new and promising it in a different area. 
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Mr. Magnuson. In addition to the disparity in effort in the propa- 
ganda field, their operations seem to have more influence SAE thre 
success, than we ourselves, shall we say. 

Mr. Srrerpert. They are very appealing and they will trade on nat- 
ural inclinations of peoples in this extravagant promising while we 
who stick to facts and performance cannot do that. It has great effec- 
tiveness at certain times and in certain areas. There is no question 
about it. 


FUTURE PROGRESS IN THE COLD WAR 


Mr. Magnuson. I think the natural next question is, is there any 
hope of countering their effort, where they can use this unfair weapon 
of falseness, with a program which hews to the truth ? 

Mr. Srrermert. We think so. One thing is, we have a better prod- 
uct to sell. The importance of the individual, our basic concepts of 
freedom, and the fact that our performances do live up to our prom- 
ises, all operate in our favor. 

Let me give you one example of how this works out: During the time 
of the Marshall plan it was widely charged by the C ommunists that we 
were making these grants and going to enslave these countries eco- 
nomically to the United States. Force them to take surplus products, 
and that our motive was economic enslavement. Now, Europe recov- 
ered largely as a result of the Marshall plan. There is no economic 
enslavement and you hear nothing about it. 

In other words, the facts have ‘aught up with that. People re- 
member that. People do get impervious to these propagi anda moves. 

I think on an ideological front that we have every reason and hope 
to be optimistic. The main problem is their sauessian. Their use of 
people, individually, in the form of party fanatics who preach these 
gospels. We are, in certain areas, adopting methods whereby we use 
more indigenous people to preach our gospel, where we use organiza- 
tions that have the same objectives as our own to spread the word of 
our concepts and our ideals. 

To answer your question directly, I don’t think there is any reason 
why we should not have every expectation of winning out in this 
struggle. 

Mr. Magnuson. If we don’t hope to, we might as well turn in our 
suits, but certainly I think that in the end we will win the cold war. 
Whether it will be through this type of effort, or whether this type of 
effort will contribute substantially to it is something that is hard to 
evaluate. 

Mr. Srrerert. Also, if I may say so, I don’t think we will ever get 
to a point where we can relax and say, “We have now won the cold 
war,” or conversely, that we have lost it. These will be trends, going 
over a very long period of time. A generation, or generations. If 
we recognize that the destruction of war with atomic weapons is so 
frightful that no one can envisage their use, there is no question but 
what the Soviet will step up its activities in the cold war to accom- 
plish its efforts by that means, and they are going to do it over a long 
period. They are committed to it. It is their basic belief that they 
have to do it, and we will be countering it for a long while to come. 
I don’t think we can look forward to winning it so th: at we can say it 
is won. We will have more areas adopting our philosophy in the free 
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world and widening this coalition of similar beliefs, or it will be 
narrowing. 

Mr. Magnuson. That’s all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Roongy. Mr. Bow 


EFFECT OF COLONIALISM ON INDIA 


Mr. Bow. Mr. Streibert, I would like to go back to your discussion 
of India that you had with the gentleman from Geor gia. 

Mr. Preston and I were there. I admit it was over a year ago. We 
talked to Mr. Nehru. At that ae Nehru said that the people of 
India were suspicious of the United States, on the grounds that we 
were engaging upon colonial expansion. I inquire ‘whether the In- 
formation Service has been doing anything along the lines of trying 
to give the truth and correct that ‘feeling. It seems that our condition 
there has worsened. 

Mr. Srreisert. I think there is a feeling there that we are engaging 
in colonialism, although our political alliances with colonial powers 
are still the basic pr oblem to which they point. 

We have tised, quite successfully, I think, the example of the Philip- 
pines. We have used the fact that we were once a c¢ olony ourselves. 
We have used the fact that we have given not only the Philippines 
their independence but Puerto Rico, as well, to the extent that Puerto 
Rico wished it. 

I was in India in May, and while all through that area the colonial- 
ism issue is active and is a force to be contended with; and we are 
not free from it, because if we don’t influence the rest of the world 
to give up their colonies, they think that we must then be procolonial. 

Mr. Bow. What has been our approach to that ? 

Mr. Srrerert. Primarily, the Philippine example. Secondly, our 
history. Recently, our efforts to establish free Vietnam and Cambodia 
and Laos. 

Mr. Bow. Has that been done through the press, through the radio 
or through motion pictures ? 

Mr. Srremert. Through all our media in the information activities. 

Mr. Bow. What motion pictures have been used to tell that story 
out there ? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Mr. Shelton, have we any specific picture on that 
colonial issue ¢ 

We have circulated Philippine pictures showing methods of inde- 
pendence in Cambodia, Laos, Vietnam, and Thailand. 

Mr. Bow. That is where you have been showing those pictures? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes. 

Mr. Bow. How about India ? 

Mr. Damon. We have shown them there and they have been very 
well received, particularly of the Philippines. 

Mr. Bow. What were the titles of those? 

Mr. Suevron. This Above All, was the one on the Philippines, and 
the other was called, the Huk, which had to do with the Huks. 

Mr. Srrerperr. We do recognize it is an objective, there, to work on. 


PRESS SERVICE AS AN OPINION MOLDER 


Mr. Bow. Unfortunately I haven’t heard all of your testimony, but 
| answer to one question you referred to the press service in Great 
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Britain in molding opinion there, as to our stand on Formosa. Did 
I understand you correctly on that ? 

Mr. Srrerer. Our public affairs officer, yes. With the press. 

Mr. Bow. Are you able to present to the committee any of the 
newspaper articles which have been printed to properly present the 
views of the United States on Formosa, on the Formosan question, 
that probably came through the releases issued by our services ? 

Mr. Srreivert. | was not referring to releases, sir. In this case. 
I was referring to the personal contacts of our public-affairs officer 
whom we were able to brief from background briefing that Secretary 
Dulles gave here, and who in turn contacted a number of correspond- 
ents personally in London, at a time when it was very vital, when they 
didn’t know of this kind of treatment of that rather complex problem. 

Mr. Bow. Of course, the real answer to whether that was worth 
while would be in what was actually published in Great Britain. 

Do we have any copies of the papers that were published that would 
show that that story was gotten over as a result of the briefing of 
these correspondents ? 

Mr. Srremert. The real test is really what the less-informed cor- 
respondents would have written had they not had this information. 
We don’t have such tear sheets. 

Mr. Bow. That’s all I have at this time, Mr. Chairman, I might 
have something later I would like to bring up. 


PRESS RELEASES 


Mr. Roonry. Mr. Streibert, I haven’t yet seen the press releases. 
Mr. Srrerpert. I have here press release No. 1, dated August 16, 


1953, to press release No, 115; and then press release numbered, again, 
No. 1, dated August 20, 1954, to press release No, 82 dated March 3, 
1955, making a total since August 1953 of 197. 

Mr. Rooney. These are all the press releases since August 1, 1953! 

Mr. Srreipert. Yes; they are, and in relation to your remark this 
morning, I found that about 10 months ago we discontinued sending 
press releases to any recipients except the press, unless there was 
some special request following the discontinuance of those mailings, 
so that. undoubtedly accounts for the fact that you have not been re- 
ceiving them, and I assume you did not make a request to be rein- 
stated on the list. 

Mr. Roonry. Have I missed anything ? 

Mr. Srrewert. Would you like to be on the list ? 

Mr. Rooney. Have I missed anything? 

Mr. Srrerert. That is for you to judge. 

Mr. Rooney. I'll take a look at these press releases now. 

Mr. Srremert. You asked for, in addition, copies of speeches mace 
during this last year and I have these. 

Mr. Roonry. Very well. 


\RMED FORCES RADIO SERVICES 


Now, in connection with the questioning a while ago by Mr. Pres- 
ton, Iam prompted to inquire, what is the amount being expended in 
the present fiscal yerr for Armed Forces Radio? 
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Mr. Srrerpert. We would have no knowledge of that, sir. That is 
run by ‘the Defense Department. 

Mr. Roonry. Have you any idea? 

Mr. Srrerpert. No, I do not know. I wouldn't have a guess. 
don’t think I have seen an overall estimate of what that cost. 

Mr. Roonry. Do you know where they were broadcast ? 

Mr. Srrerpert. I knew they were broadcasting in Europe and since 
we moved the Voice from New York, we wer » able to make space avail- 
able for them where they could step into some of our studios without 
any construction costs and take over, where they were overcrowded in 
their existing space in New York. They do some broadcasting from 
New York, I know. 

Mr. Roonry. Are they ere news in English, to Europe? 

Mr. Streipert. In Europe, yes. I don’t think they shortwave any, 
| think they originate it all in Europe. 

Mr. RooNry. What sort of programs do they have? 

Mr. Srreipert. Excellent entertainment programs. They are 
American. I think they perform a very valuable service from our 
point of view, in addition to the immediate objective that it has for 
the troops, and I judge you would agree that there is a certain amount 
of eavesdropping by the citizens of other countri ies, as well as other 
American citizens who may be in these areas. 

Mr. Rooney. When you say eavesdropping, what do you mean? 

Mr. Srremert. Well, listening. It is aimed at the soldiers and it 
is aimed at the troops. 

Mr. Rooney. If I were to turn on a set in Paris, would I be able to 
pick up Armed Forces Radio? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. And if I turned on a set in Berlin, I would be able to 
pick up Armed Forces Radio? 

Mr. STREIBERT. Yes. 

Mr. Roonry. Do you know how many hours a day they broadcast? 

Mr. Srremerr. They have a full schedule of something like 14 or 16 
hours a day. 

Mr. Roonry. Do you know how much of that is devoted to the news 
of America ? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Well, it is a good coverage, similar to the kind of 
news coverage that an American broadcasting station would give at 
important hours of the morning, early evening and late at night. 

Mr. Rooney. And that would keep American citizens who were in 
Paris, France, and Berlin, Germany and other such places in touch 
with the news here in the United States ? 

Mr. Srretpert. Yes, where they could be heard, they would give 
good news coverage. 

Mr. Rooney. Is it possible that Armed Forces Radio spends as 
much as $50 or $60 million a year? 

Mr. Srrerpert. I can’t give an informed guess on that and I really 
can't say because I don’t know how many transmissions, or how many 
transmitting points they have. 

Mr, Rooney. Wouldn't that be a matter of concern to you in broad- 
casting news in English to various countries where there was also 
Armed Forces Radio in English carrying news? 
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Mr. Srrerperr. It is such a small part of the world that if we 
attempted to gear our operations to theirs, we would be missing too 
much of our audience and not fulfilling our responsibilities as we see 
them. 


RADIO FREE EUROPE 


Mr. Rooney. And we have such a thing as Radio Free Europe, 
which is an American institution ; isn’t it? 

Mr. Srreivert. Yes, that is a private organization. 

Mr. Roonry. And how many hours of the day do they broadcast’ 

Mr. Srremert. They broadcast a full schedule of 16 hours. 

Mr. Rooney. Do they broadcast news? 

Mr. Srrerpert. I assume they do. That is not their main function. 
They don’t broadcast news in the sense of the United States ‘news. 
They have an entirely different function. They are trying to—and 
successfully in my opinion—operate an indigenous station in each 
of their transmissions. For example, in a Polish station they are 
Polish transmissions, operating as a Polish station and giving news 
orimarily of interest to the Poles, and news within Poland to the 
Poles, 

Mr. Rooney. Do I understand correctly, then, that they do not 
broadcast news in English ? 

Mr. Srrerert. That’s correct. 

Mr. Rooney. If I were in Paris, I could turn my radio receiver on. 
and if I was looking for news of the United States, even though I have 
the overseas New York Times and the Paris Herald Tribune, and 
the Readers Digest, arid Life, Time, Newsweek, and all the other 
items we mentioned this morning, T could get ‘the Armed Forces 
radio, as well as the Voice of America, and get news of America? 

Mr. Srremert. Yes, you would, in Paris. 

Mr. Rooney. Would you say that was duplication, Mr. Streibert / 

Mr. Srremerr. No, they have a different purpose in giving the 
news. They don’t give nearly the coverage of official Government 
news that we do. C ‘onversely, they give a heavy emphasis on troop 
news and Army news and things of interest primarily to the Armed 
Forces. I have listened to it in Bonn and while it gives the most 
important basic happenings and it doesn’t miss anything, it doesn’t 
give you the flavor of the United States, or Washington, or our Gov- 
ernment as a whole, such as our Voice of America aims to do. I 
think they complement each other very well. 

Mr. Rooney. It would seem as though this is an expensive luxury 
that the American citizen in France or in Germany would have, to 
be able to take his pick of these news programs, whether he turns to 
the Voice of America or to the Armed Forces Radio. 

Mr. Srrerpert. You see, worldwide English—and now you are talk- 
ing of Paris—is a minor element in the expense of operating the 
Voice of America. It is not a major objective. The amount you 
could allocate for English for the areas where the Armed Forces 
Radio operated would be a minor percentage, either in terms of the 
numbers of sets in those areas, or the population. It is distinctly a 
small part of that whole English transmission. 
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Mr. Rooney. It nevertheless is your third objective, to wit: 


The Voice brings news in English everyday to the far quarters of the globe, 
so that. United States citizens, and all English-speaking people, can keep in 
touch with us. 

Mr. Strerpert. Yes, we determined that this morning. 

Mr. Rooney. I think that’s all until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

Mr. Srrempert. You wanted the broadcasting by Members of Con- 
gress. I hand you a compilation of the Members of Congress who 
broadcast over the Voice of America from July 1953 through August 

1954. We are bringing it up to date and will have the same informa- 
tion from September 1, 1954. 

(The material was submitted to the committee. ) 


Fripay, Marcu 4, 1955. 
Eeyrr 


Mr. Roonry. The committee will please come to order. 
EFFECTIVENESS OF CAIRO LIBRARY 


Mr. Streibert, it has been said in a recently published book with 
regard to Egypt and the American propaganda establishment there 
that it is— 
completely out of bounds. Egyptian soldiers guard the property day and night. 
The American setup is in a fashionable residential section.* * * poor Egyptians 
would never go out there. Individually, they wouldn’t have any business there 
so they wouldn’t waste time going just to look at the buildings. 

I believe this is in Cairo. What about this? 

Mr. Srreipert. The natives are for the most part illiterate. Our 
mater ial must reach the literate people, political leaders, professional 
men, college people, and so forth. These are the men who determine 
Kgypt and not these illiterates. 

Nevertheless, many inadequately paid families and individuals do 
make good use of the library. Anyone who visited that library and 
looked at the users would find not only people in Western garb but 
those in the garb of the nonwester nized Moslem. 

The location of that library in Cairo is in Garden City which is the 
best location to reach the target gr oups we are inter ested in. The 
center of commercial activities in Cairo is moving from the area 
around the former Shepard Hotel, toward Garden City. Within a 
half mile of that library are three- -quarters of the Egy ptian Govern- 
ment offices, the American University of Cairo, the ‘Cairo School of 
Social Work, and the Government-supported School of Social Work 
for Girls, two secondary schools, and two elementary schools. 

It is also one of the best locations for students and faculty members 
of the University of Cairo which is in a suburb to the west. One of 
the busy commercial streets of Cairo is within one block of the library, 
and the side streets coe many Government workers and members of 
the skilled middle class. 

We consider the library location as excellent and I had a firsthand 

report from Cecil B. DeMille, who, as you know, has been spending 
some time in Egypt in connection with his most recent production, 
and he told me that he had spent a morning seeing the kinds of 
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people who came in and out of the library and the attendance and 
he was amazed and thrilled by the obvious use of that library by all 
kinds of people for whom it is intended. It is a highly patronized 
library. A large number of people use it. 

Mr. Rooney. “Do you have any figures with regard to the attendance? 

Mr. Srremert. I would like to supply that for the record. Yes, sir, 
I have. 

(The following information was supplied later :) 


The average daily attendance is 620 Egyptians. 
USE OF PRESS SERVICES 


Mr. Roonry. Are you familiar with “the Amid brothers, Ali and 
Maiskapa, who publish and edit the important Arab newspaper, Akh 
Bak El Youm” 

Mr. eee: Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. I understand “they subscribe to the Associated Press 
wire service and to Reuter’s, the British press service, as well as to the 
Egyptian News Agency, the leading Arabic news-gathering service.” 
Is that correct ? 

Mr. Srreipert. Yes,sir, they are well-known publishers there. 

Mr. Roonry. What would you say, if they were quoted correctly, in 
their answer to the following question : 

So, then, you feel this is a useless service—this wireless material sent from 
Washington to the USIA in Cairo and delivered to you and the other newspapers? 
We do— 
they are quoted as saying— 

We are not propagandists for any government—except an occasional important 
speech. 

Mr. Srreipert. It is perfectly true that in many countries a leading 
newspaper will have fully adequate press service. Yet the other news- 
papers in town do not subscribe to that number of press service and in 
many instances don’t have any noes press service. I can’t give 
the exact facts about Cairo, itself. I did address myself to a similar 
point in Athens and found that, although the commercial press services 
are available to the papers—there are 20 daily papers in Athens— 
only 5 of them have American press services and our service is very 
much used by the other 15. 

I think that is as responsive as I can be on that, sir. 


TIME OF “VOICE” BROADCAST TO CAIRO 


Mr. Roonry. The Amid brothers are alleged to have been asked, 
“How about the Voice of America; does that do any good?” And to 
have replied, “It comes in very early in the morning. Nobody listens 
to it here,” meaning in Cairo. 

Mr. Srremertr. I don’t know to what they could have been referring. 
Our Voice of America Egyptian program is, and has been since this 
agency was established, coming in in the evening from 8 to 10 p. m., 
local Cairo time. We have no broadcasts very early in the morning, 
and have not had any such broadcasts, certainly since August 1, 1955 
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DISTRIBUTION OF AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY IN EGYPT 


Mr. Roonry. They are alleged to have been asked this question, 
“What about the slick pamphlets and magazines?” and to have 
answered : 

Those are sent out by the USIA to a selected list of persons—liberals and in- 
telligentsia. Believe me— 
said one of the brothers, 
these people have no influence on Egyptian life—the people on the list. And 
even they take no stock in these fancy publications of your Government. 

Mr. Srreipert. If we selected a list we would select the list who do 
have influence on Egyptian life and I can’t believe that they knew 
to whom we were sending our material. 

Mr. Bow. Will the gentleman yield / 

Mr. Rooney. Yes. 

Mr. Bow. According to the justifications on page 161, 

USIA operates an extensive program in Cairo with daily news releases in French 
and English and publishes an illustrated weekly which is sent to 60,000 selected 
individuals in Egypt and other Arab countries. 

Could that be the item to which they are referring of which you 
send out 60,000 ¢ 

Mr. Srrerert. That is it. 

Mr. Bow. That is all. 

Mr. Srrerpert. Could I ask Mr. Damon if he could add to this? 

Mr. Damon. Yes, sir; that is the list. The number of names on it 

right now is 53,800 and it is considered to be about the finest possible 
list. It is a list of doctors, lawyers, Government officials, educators, 
prominent. people right across the board, and it is well distributed 
throughout Egypt. 

Mr. Bow. So they would know something about the list that the 
chairman has referred to, there ? 

Mr. Srremert. Yes. Mr. Chairman, may I add this. In Cairo, 
the average daily attendance is 620 Egyptians. 

Mr. Bow. At the library ¢ 

Mr. Srrerpert. At the hbrary. 


MOBILE FILM SHOWINGS IN EGYPT 


Mr. Rooney. They are alleged to have been asked these questions: 


“What about the mobile units, the movie trucks? Any of them operating 
around Egypt?’ 


And to have replied: 

We couldn’t permit that kind of thing—movies with loud speakers in con- 
gested villages, or even in congested sections of the city. Our people are very 
excitable, you know. We just couldn’t have it. Anything might happen. 

Mr. SrrerBerr. Ww e have 7 mobile units in Egypt, 5 of which work 
out of Cairo and 2 out of Alexandria. They have been operating 
since 1948. Recently we sold two of the older units to the FOA mis- 
sion In Egypt, who are using them in its own program. 

rhere are no restrictions on the use of mobile units. Requests for 
these unit shows are always greater than we can supply. 

Can you add to that, Mr. Damon ? 
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Mr. Damon. The Ministries of Health, Agriculture, Social Affairs, 
and Education of the Egyptian Government. jointly sponsor our film 
showings and participate in the mobile-unit program. From October 
to December 1954, there were 1,540,000 people who viewed these films, 


OFFICE IN EGYPT 


Mr. Roonry. With regard to “a big six-story air-conditioned build- 
ing for all this USIA activity” they are alleged to have said—mean- 
ing the Amid brothers— 


Well, if you want to spend your money no one here will stop you. We believe 
your Government’s reliable postage would be better to bring some of this printed 
matter direct to individuals here. People could feel they were being specially 
chosen for the direct compliment of a package or an envelope full of interesting 
mail from America, direct. 





Mr. Srreiperr. I don’t see how postage 

Mr. Rooney. First, is the USLA building there a big, six-story, air- 
conditioned building ? 

Mr. Damon. No, sir, there are two, two-story buildings. One was 
built in 1902 and one built in 1904. 

Mr. Roonry. How many people do you have there ? 

Mr. Damon. We have a total of 13 Americans, and in the neighbor- 
hood of 77 locals. I can give you the exact figure. I will have to get 
it from outside. 


ACTIVITIES IN TURKEY AND GREECE 


Mr. Roonry. Now, it has been said in this book that in Turkey and 
Greece our situation is re: ally ridiculous, pathetically so, in both coun- 
tries, in that there is no legitimate reason whatsoever for any USIA 
activities in either of these countries. 


TURKEY 


The Turks have fought the Russians 17 times in 40 years, and they'll 
keep on fighting them. The Turk is not the kind of man who'll take 
any guff from anyone, least of all from a Communist. 

What is your reply to that? 

Mr. Damon. That is not true. Very fortunately the Turk is not 
a man who will take any guff from C ommunists. 

Mr. Rooney. Pardon? 

Mr. Damon. It is very true, sir. The Turk is certainly not a man 
who will take any guff from communism. In fact, when he wants 
to scare a child he says, “Look out or the Moscows may come.’ 

Our problem in Turkey most fortunately is not any Communist 
inclinations. We maintain for that reason a relatively small mission 
in Turkey. 

Mr. Rooney. How many people do you have there? 

Mr. Damon. We have 11 Americans, I believe, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. How many locals? 

Mr. Damon. Correction—12 Americans and 67 locals. We have 
2 offices, 1 in Ankara and 1 in Istanbul. 

Mr. Roonry. That is not a very small outfit in a country where you 
are not afraid of communism ? 

Mr. Damon. It is perhaps not small in that sense, but it is a reduction 
from 27 or 28, 2 years ago—Americans. 
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Our problem in Turkey is that this is a rapidly developing country 
in the sense of its westernization and its industrial movement. It is 
presently overextended in the economic field and there are a great 

any rather critical problems of an economic nature. 

“Our aid mission—particularly the economic-aid mission—has to 
ave a good public-relations branch. Our military mission has found 
that the assistance USIS has been able to give them since the first 
military shipment arrived in 1948 was one ‘of the most valuable as- 
pects of getting understanding for this military cooperation between 
Turkey and the NATO powers. We have cut back and cut down in 
Turkey, but we feel it is essential to keep a minimum program there 
that will insure that the great friendship which has developed between 
Turkey and America will continue. 

Mr. Rooney. How about this statement in this book which is alleged 
to have been made by a newspaper editor in Turkey : 

There are no “Yanks go home” signs in Turkey. The Turks like Yanks; Yanks 
like Turks. The only Yanks Turks don’t like are your propagandists all over our 
country. If they would go home, it. would be still better for Turkish-American 
relations. 

Mr. Srreinert. That leaves the inference that our information ma- 
terials are not appreciated in Turkey. Actually, they are welcomed 
and widely used. The most recent survey in Ankara shows that the 
use of our press material in the Turkish press averages 42,000 column 
inches a month. Our wireless file is furnished daily to 300 papers in 
Ankara, Istanbul, and Ismir, and all known provincial papers. Col- 
umns and special articles are serviced to 25 papers and 12 magazines 

In eastern Turkey, bordering Russia and the Black Sea, a check of 
30 provincial papers revealed that 75 to 100 percent of foreign news 
content was our material. 

As to the propagandists all over the country, I <lon’t think that 12 
Americans between Istanbul and Ankara constitute propagandists 
all over the country. 

Now referring to Greece, our news appears in 14 Athens news- 
papers and 50 provincial papers. In Athens alone in 1 month a sam- 
ple survey showed 1,200 column, inches of press service items in 13 
papers and 180 column inches in 7 periodicals. Copies of the wireless 
file are delivered early each morning to 20 Athens newspapers. 


CAIRO PUBLISHERS DENY PUBLISHED STATEMENTS 


Mr. Rooney. To go back to the alleged quotations in the conversa- 
tion which I referred to some minutes ago in which the Amid brothers 
in Cairo, newspaper publishers, were quoted, have you checked on the 
truth or falsity of these quotations from the mouths of the Amid 
brothers ? 

Mr. Damon. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. Did you inquire of your Cairo office, with regard to 
these quotations? 

Mr. Damon. Yes. 

Mr. Roonry. What did they say with regard to these alleged state- 
ments ? 

Mr. Damon. I am reading from a telegram: “Publishers deny 
statements.” 
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Mr. Roonry. When you say “publishers,” do you mean the Amid 
brothers ? 

Mr. Damon. Their name is Amin and not Amid. 

Mr. Roonry. When I read you the names of these publishers who 
are alleged to have said certain things which I quoted a while ago, the 
names are wrong? 

Mr. Damon. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. The last name is not A-m-i-d, but A-m-i-n; is that 
correct ? 

Mr. Damon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. While one of them is Aly, the other gentleman’s name 
is what ? 

Mr. Damon. M-u-s-t-a-p-h-a. 

Mr. Rooney. I am not very familiar with the Arab language, but 
when I referred to the other brother a while ago his name was spelled 
M-a-i-s-k-a-p-a. 

Now, what are they alleged to have said as reported to you by a 
wire which you have in your hand ? 

Mr. Damon. I quote from the wire: “Publishers deny statements.” 

Mr. Rooney. These are the statements to which I have referred in 
my questioning. 

Mr. Damon. Yes. 

They indicated willingness write letter to that effect if desired. 

Mr. Roonry. Wouldn’t it be desirable to get a letter to that effect? 

Mr. Damon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. What is the date of that wire? 

Mr. Damon. The 25th of February. 


NEED FOR USIA NEWS SERVICE IN GREECE 


Mr. Rooney. In Greece, a newspaper editor is alleged to have said: 


We are your friends. We don’t need your propaganda. Tell your Govern- 
ment that. We subscribe to the American news services. They tell us a better 
story of America and what it’s all about than these press releases from 
amateurs, 

What about this? 

Mr. Srremert. I think it is enough to point out there are approxi- 
mately 70 daily newspapers in Greece, plus a great many semiweeklies 
and weeklies. Of these exactly five get the full associated press serv- 
ice. Two receive pony service from the United Press, and two from 
the International News Service. All the others depend for their 
international news upon agencies of other countries, chiefly Reuters 
and Agence France Presse. Only through USIS do they receive the 
full text of presidential messages, important speeches by the Secre- 
tary of State, major reports of Congress and others, summarizations 
of what Americans have written, and not the British or French view- 
point. That newspapers use this service is evidenced by the fact that 
every single Athenian paper, including even a Communist paper, 
Avgi, used our translation of President Eisenhower’s state of the 
Union message. 

It is only because of USIS that Greek newspapers in the last half 
year printed more than 65 stories on the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy and thereby kept alive interest in the Eisenhower proposal. 





As I said earlier, our news appears regularly in 14 Athens newspapers 
and 50 provincial papers. 


COMMUNIST PARTY MEMBERSHIP IN ITALY 


Mr. Rooney. It appears from the book to which I have been refer- 
ring that— 

“During the past year the Communist Party of Italy has added a quarter of a 
million members,” according to a statement attributed to ‘a successful French 
commercial agent, Monsieur M. Allane, as of March 1954.” 

What are the facts with regard to membership in the Communist 
Party in Italy? 

Mr. Srremert. Reliable sources report that the membership of the 
Italian Communist Party has dropped over 20 percent from its post- 
war peak in 1947-48. The figures issued by the Communist Party 
itself in 1952 claimed 2 2,130,776 adult members. R.. June 1954 the 
party claimed 160,685 new members but listed 2,130,095 as the total 
number of adult members at that time. This ies therefore, repre- 
sents a decrease from the total membership figure claimed for 1952. 
Hence, the alleged “quarter of a million” gain, if correct, must have 
been more than offset by dropouts. 


HOUSING OF USIA OFFICE IN PARIS 


Mr. Rooney. Mr. Streibert, this statement has been made: 

In all the world no headquarters for press agents enjoys more regal surround- 
ings than those occupied by the USIA in the block-long Paris chateau that once 
belonged to Baron Rothschild. The historic building, with its formal gardens 
and an entrance on the renowned Rue du Faubourg St. Honoré, adjoins the 
British Embassy. Moreover, it is as large as the entire diplomatic headquarters 
of Her Britannic Majesty’s Government in France, 

What have you to say in regard to this statement ? 

Mr. Srrerert. That building was acquired by the State Depart- 
ment in April 1948 to be used as ‘the official residence for the Ambassa- 
dor. Because of the acute need for office space that arose about that 
time, it was never so used, and space was subsequently assigned in 
that building for the information activities then being carried on by 
the State Department. When this agency was established in 1953 and 
took over the information activities, we simply inherited office space 
in the Rothschild building. We don’t consider, frankly, it suitable or 
desirable for our operations. For some time we have been trying to 
obtain other suitable space to which we could move. Asy you know, it 
is Government policy to occupy United States-owned space as opposed 
to leased space, whenever possible, and this makes a change more diffi- 
cult, since United States-owned space in Paris is extremely tight. 

We actively continuing our search for more suitable space and 
as soon as we find it, we intend to vacate the Rothschild space. Again, 
I want to emphasize that this is entirely in the control of the Foreign 

Buildings Operations, under the State Department. 

Mr. Rooney (continuing) : 

Our elaborate French chateau for press agents is only 1 of 3 big buildings de- 
voted exclusively to Uncle Sam’s “cultural bombardment” in Paris. Across the 
street from the main American Embassy building in the famed Place de la 
Concorde is the once renowned Café des Ambassadeurs restaurant and night 
Club building, a long 2-story structure facing the garders of the lower Avenue 
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Champs Elysées. This great building, like the Chateau Rothschild, is tenanted 
entirely by USIA payrollers. 

What are the fact with regard to this? 

Mr. Criark. Mr. Chairman, the statement which you have read. 
suggesting that the information program in Paris is in that large 
building across the street from the Embassy in Paris is incorrect, 
sir. That building is occupied and has been for the past few years 
by a French theatr. cal group. The information program previous sly 
occupied No. 5, Avenue Gabriel, a smaller building which was con. 
verted for information purposes during the days of MSA. 

Mr. Roonry. Are you there now ? 

Mr. Cxark. We are no longer in No. 5 Avenue Gabriel. The Visa 
Section of the Embassy is in No. 5. We have small space in the mai: 
Embassy building and we occupy presently about 80 percent of the 
Rothschild building. 

Mr. Rooney. Are you at all in the “once renowned Café des Am.- 
bassadeurs restaurant and night club building?” 

Mr. CiarK. No, and never have been. 

Mr. Rooney. It has been said, 

A third building, the Hotel Astoria, once one of the ultra-de luxe hotels of 
Europe and situated at the top of the Avenue Champs Elysées in the exclusiv 
Etoile district, is the headquarters of the USIA library. 

Is that fully correct ? 

Mr. CrarKk. It is the only space presently occupied by the United 
States library. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you occupy the entire Hotel Astoria building ¢ 

Mr. Ciark. We do not. We occupy merely the ground floor. 

Mr. Roonry. How many stories are there to the Hotel Astoria 
building, approximately ? 

Mr. Ciark. Approximately 10. 

Mr. Rooney. And you don’t go above the lower floor of the Hotel 
Astoria building which, incidentally, is right near the Arch de 
Triumphe? 

Mr. CiarK. We do not. 


SIZE OF SOVIET PROPAGANDA PROGRAM COMPARED TO UNITED STATES 


Mr. Rooney. It has been claimed in this book that when references 
are made by your agency to the alleged amounts of money expended 
by the Soviet and the satellites for “propaganda purposes, that you 
do not give accurate figures, for the reason that you always “neglect to 
mention that a full comparison would have to incude all the private 
press, magazine, radio and television expenditures made each yea! 
throughout the United States. These would exceed the Soviet tote]s 
by many billions of dollars. 

Is that a fair statement ? 

Mr. Srreipert. I don’t know what an estimate in the United States 
would total, but it certainly would not include all private publica 
tions. Our estimates for the Soviet do not cover all activities withi 
the Soviet, of that nature, although they do take into account Soviet 
Government propaganda to the Russian people. I think any kind 
. estimated comparison is more or less guesswork. There is n0 

really reliable comparison. We have c arefully stated whenever we 
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used the estimates for propaganda expenditures on the part of the 
Soviet, that it included both internal and external activities, so that 
we have tried not to be misleading. As to whether other activities 
of the United States Government could be added to our efforts, I 
think there is a point. In addition to USIA activities you might want 
to take into account some FOA activities, perhaps some economic aid 
or military aid should be compared, so that it is not necessarily limited 
to only the information activity. You might also want to consider 
certain private activities—Radio Free Europe, for example, distribu- 
tion of American publications abroad, and so forth. But it is still 
far from the $3 billion that the Soviet devotes to this purpose. 


BROADCASTING BEAMED BEHIND THE IRON CURTAIN 


Mr. Roonsy. How about this statement: 


One misconception which is being encouraged today by our present bureaucrats 
in Washington is that the cost of VOA is all that Uncle Sam pays for radio. 
Pleaders for VOA appropriations before congressional committees conveniently 
omit the fact that United States money goes to three other costly radio ventures, 
in addition to the USIA’s Voice. The total Federal bill for radio is not just 
$18 million, the current VOA budgeted figure; actually it is nearer to $100 
million. This huge sum, spent for radio only, means that terse, professionally 
presented factual news programs, beamed only to the behind-the-Iron-Curtain 
countries, often become a mere sideline and are lost in an avalanche of global 
gabble. If any foreign nation, friend or foe, attempted to clutter up our air- 
ways with anything approximating this overdose of ‘“yackety-yack-yack” Ameri- 
cans would, very likely, shut off or destroy their radios. 

What have you to say about that paragraph / 

Mr. Srremerr. Seventy percent of “the programs of the Voice 
originating in all languages, are directed back of the Iron Curtain 
and 85 percent of all the transmissions are directed back of the Iron 
Curtain. That means that a number of those programs are repeated 
at. various hours, 

Roughly, we have estimated about three-quarters of our appropria- 
tion for radio is spent for the purpose of maintaining our transmis- 
sions and originating programs for Soviet-orbit areas, so that the 
principal effort is back of the Iron Curtain. 

As to the other moneys spent on radio, it is true that AF RS main- 
tains a service for the benefit of troops where they are stationed. They 
are stationed rather widely around the world, but I don’t know of 
any aa 

Mr. Roonry. The Armed Forces Radio has many, many listeners 
bevond the Armed Forces, does it not? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes, but I was just about to say, I think the prin- 
cipal transmissions are in Europe and are confined to the Western 
Kuropean countries, and they are all in English. Now, our services to 
the rest of the world, in addition to worldwide English, total 38 lan- 
guages, of which over 20 are free-world languages. 

Mr. Roonry. Have you checked on whether or not Radio Free Eu- 
lope definitely broadcasts American news in English ? 

Mr. Srremert. I know it does not broadcast in English, at all. 

_ Mr. Roonry. So that in Paris, one would merely get American news 
trom two places on the dial: The Voice of America and Armed Forces 
Radio Service? 

Mr. Srrerpert. That’s right. 

Mr. Roonry. Why couldn’t we do away with one of those # 





Mr. Srremerr. Well, we don’t direct the European-English trans- 
mission to Paris or France, or Paris and Germany, where AFRS, is 
available. Our English broadcasts cover not only the whole Western 
European area including the United Kingdom, but all English-speak- 
ing people in countries clear around to the Mediterranean area. 

Mr. Roonry. Doesn’t it seem like an expensive duplication, for an 
American tourist sitting down listening to a radio in Paris, to be able 
to turn to two stations to get the same news of happenings here in 
America ¢ 

Mr. Srreivertr. Even there, there is a complementary function of 
the two news services. AFRS news is a very generalized news. It 
directs its attention primarily to news of interest to our Armed Forces, 
and our news is intended to be foreign-policy-type news and things 
that we are anxious to have fully understood by foreigners. 


SPORTS COVERAGE BY “VOICE” BROADCASTS 


Mr. Rooney. Do you carry the sports results, the Army-Navy foot- 
ball game ? 

Mr. Srreipert. Well, an Army-Navy football game is a big event. 

Mr. Roonry. Yes; you carry all the leading sports events don’t 
you / 

Mr. Srrerpert. No; we don’t carry daily sports results. 

Mr. Roonry. But the important sports results, such as who wins 
the Preakness and the result of the Army-Navy game and a heavy- 
weight prizefight contest? You do carry those, don’t you ? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes; but the scores of the Dodger games we would 
not be carrying. 

Mr. Rooney. Well, I think the taxpayers of Brooklyn can wel! 
afford the luxury of not having the results of the games broadcast to 
Paris and all other points in continental Europe. 

Mr. Srreisert. AF RS gives very good coverage to those games. 

Mr. Roonry. I have listened to the broadcasting of sports events on 
the Voice of America. 

Mr. Srrerpert. Major sports events. 

Mr. Rooney. Of course. 


ARMED FORCES RADIO SERVICE 


What about this statement in this book 2 


Omitted in all Voice discussions is the fact that Armed Forces Radio Service. 
conducted by the Office of Information and Education of the Department of 
Defense, expends (including personnel overhead) approximately $50 million to 
$60 million a year. AFRS is a worldwide operation, sending from Hollywood 
some 10,000 radio transcriptions each week and reaching an estimated global 
public of 90 million hearers, including all the English-speaking public in the 
areas where our Armed Forces are stationed. 

Mr. Srreimpert. That is probably true and they do a very fine 
service. Their primary objective is to provide entertainment and 
they use the best of the United States programs to provide such 
entertainment and they have wide listening where it is possible to be 
heard. Obviously, the Voice of America has an entirely different 
purpose. 
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RELEASE ON ATOMIC TESTS IN PACIFIC 


[r. Roonry. It has been related in this book that- 

Barly in 1954, following an H-bomb test in the Pacific, there occurred an 
accident to some Japanese fishermen. The Voice made a “stirring serial” out of 
the unfortunate incident together with premature comments of high Wash- 
ington officials, made before proper investigations had been completed and 
reported. The project couldn’t have been more unfortunately timed. It enabled 
our crities within the Government of Great Britain, France, and other coun- 
iries to condemn us officially in both their parliaments and their press. 

Mr. Srrerpert. That charge has no basis whatever in anything that 
has occurred. There was no kind of serialization or other dramatic 
featuring of this story. The H-bomb tests began on March 1, 1954. 
It was not until the Japanese fishermen returned to Japan on March 
15 that the world was made aware of the injuries received by the 
fishermen. On March 16 the Voice carried as straight news the state- 
ments of the Chairman of the Atomic Energy Commission and others 
concerning these tests and the injuries inc ‘urred. These news stories 
were cleared by the State Department beforehand.. Obviously, we 
would soon lose our reputation for telling the truth if we attempted 
to ignore complete ‘ly an important news event, even though unfavor- 
able to the United States. 

Mr. Roonry. And were the reports that went out on the 16th factu- 
ally correct ¢ 

Mr. Srrerpert. They certainly were. 

Mr. Rooney. It might be well if you inserted the release as of that 
date at this point in the record. 

Mr. Srrerpert. Very well. 

(The document referred to follows.) 

EXTRACT FROM VOICE OF AMERICA Script 7:30 P. M. News (ENGLISH) 
Marcu 16, 1954 


From Japan: News tonight of a tragic accident which befell a group of Japa- 
nese fishermen who fished near the area used by the United States of America in 
testing atomic and nuclear devises last month. 

The crew of one fishing boat, which was 70 to 90 miles away from the site 
of 1 of the tests, reports that they were covered with radioactive ashes. The 
crew has now been hospitalized for treatment of radiation exposure. Their 
catch of fish was destroyed as a precautionary measure, and it might be neces- 
sary to burn their vessel as well. 

Last week the United States Atomic Energy Commission disclosed that some 
250 persons from the United States of America and the Marshall Islands had 
also been accidentally burned during these tests. 

An official disclosure of the nature of the tests is expected to be made soon. 
Republican Representative Sterling Cole, of New York, chairman of the congres- 
sional Atomic Energy Committee, will discuss progress in nuclear research in a 
television program later tonight over a New Orleans station. 


RADIO RECEIVERS IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Mr. Rooney. It has also been said, “In Russia itself only 4 million 
sets are distributed among 211 million people.” 

Is that accurate ? 
_ Mr. Srrerpert. We don’t know accurately how many sets there are. 
(hat estimate appears to us to be on the low side. We think it is 
nearer 5 million, but even so it is reasonably accurate, and we know 
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that, of course, there is a good deal of word-of-mouth passing of the 
news around. 

Mr. Rooney. It has also been said that “In India with a population 
of approximately 356 million there are only 750,000 receivers, 516,000 

capnpie of receiving our shortwave digests.” Is that statement ac- 

curate ? 

Mr. Srremerr. That may be reasonably accurate so far as I know 
offhand. 

Mr. Rooney. And that in Pakistan with a population of 75,843,000, 
there are only 56,500 shortwave receivers? 

Mr. Srremerr. Yes, that may well be accurate. 

Mr. Rooney. And that in Indonesia with 79,260,000 people, there 
are only 39,000 shortwave receivers? 

Mr. Srrempert. We estimate 500,000 shortwave receivers in Indo- 
nesia, and 60,000 long wave. 

Mr. Rooney. What do you estimate in Pakistan? 

Mr. Srrereert. I don’t have an estimate at hand, sir. 

Mr. Damon—— 

Mr. Damon. I believe those estimates are approximately correct. 
It is a little bit low for India, about 50,000 low. 


RADIO JAMMING IN MOSCOW 


Mr. Rooney. Now, then, Mr. Streibert, in appearing before the 
National Press Club in Washington in July 1954 it has ‘been alleged 
that you made the state ment that “None of our programs are getting 
through to Moscow.’ 

Is that correct ? 

Mr. Srreipert. I made a statement to that effect, meaning that in 
the middle of the city, the Soviet jamming is and has been continu: 
ously effective. We know, however, that on the outskirts of the city 
it can be heard clearly and that it is heard in other cities and all out- 
lying areas. 

Mr. Roonry. Do the people in our Embassy in Moscow hear the 
Voice of America ? 

Mr. Srremerr. No, they confirm that it is jammed in the middle 
of the city. 

Mr. Roonzy. One Harrison E. Salisbury, an American reporter who 
represented the New York Times as its chief correspondent in the 
Soviet Union, is alleged to have said upon his return to the United 
States in the fall of 1954, as quoted in the theatrical paper Variety : 

I consider the Voice of America broadcasts to Russia virtually useless, partly 
due to effective Russian jamming and partly because in areas outside Moscow, 
where American broadcasts do get through, the populace isn’t much interested 
in any radio pitch from abroad. 

What have you to say about this? 

Mr. Srrerert. We know from evidence of people who come out, 
that our broadcasts do get through the Russian jamming in areas in 
other cities and outside ‘the center of Moscow. Eddy Gilmore of AP 
testified to that, also Tom Whitney of UP. Congressman Wicker- 
sham of Oklahoma reported talking to a number of Voice of America 
listeners in Russia last fall. 

Now, I would like to comment particularly about the statement 
that the populace is not interested in any “radio pitch” from abroad. 
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We are not broadcasting “propagandistic” pitches to the public in the 
Soviet. We are trying to bring them factual, credible news, devoid 
of propaganda, so that they can know what is going on in the outside 
world, compare it with what their own Government is telling them, 
or what their own Government is not telling them, and thus make 
them aware of the actual facts. We think that that is the primary 
value, which would lead to their doubting the purposes and methods 
of the Kremlin. 

Mr. Roonry. Do you have the statements made by Mr. Gilmore 
and Mr. Whitney ? 

Mr. Srrerpert. I haven’t them here; no. They were made upon 
their return from Russia, verbally. I could see if I could get the 
Gilmore quote. I think I could get that from my records. 

Mr. Rooney. How long were they in Russia? 

Mr. Stremert. Gilmore was there 8 or 10 years because he married 
a Russian girl and was unable to get a visa for her. Miss Higgins also 
reported wide listening to the Voice of America, from her recent trip 
through Russia. 

Mr. Roonry. Would you please insert in the record at this point 
quotations from their assertions regarding this, and see if you can 
explain how a gentleman named Salisbury of the New York Times 
made such a different and solid statement which I quoted awhile ago? 

Mr. Srrerert. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. I do not know whether the Salisbury quote is true or 
false, but I certainly think we should have some correct information 
on this phase of your operations. 

Mr. Srrerert. We will furnish that. 


(The following information was supplied later :) 


Thomas Whitney, Associated Press correspondent to Moscow from 1944 to 
1953, told Ralph White of the International Broadcasting Service on January 
29, 1954: 

“Jamming is very serious in Moscow but far from prohibitive elsewhere. In 
my own dacha (weekend cottage) 10 to 15 kilometers from Moscow, I could hear 
VOA most of the time, and about half the time it was clear enough so that a 
person could listen with pleasure, without having to be on edge in order to get it.” 

Mr. Whitney reaffirmed the above statement to a member of the USIA staff 
who called him in New York on March 4, 1955. Mr. Whitney added this com- 
ment: “After the Soviet jamming started, people told me they could hear the 
Voice of America outside Moscow as well as in various Soviet cities, including 
Gorki. The Soviet jamming is selective and rather spotty. However, I didn’t 
attempt to listen to the Voice systematically.” 


Extract From ARTICLE BY MARGUERITE HIGGINS PUBLISHED IN THE NEW YorK 
HERALD TRIBUNE, DECEMBER 9, 1954 


“I dance extremely well,” he informed me within a few moments of our 
acquaintance, “and that is why I like American music. It has a nice steady 
rhythym.” 

“Oh,” I said, “and where have you had the opportunity to hear American 
jazz?” 

“Why, on my radio, of course,” he replied. “I get New York very clearly, 
especially after midnight.” 

_ Then, by way of proof and with complete lack of inhibition, he began humming 
Young at Heart and Melancholy Baby (this oldie being a great favorite, I dis- 
covered, with Soviet jazz bands everywhere). 

“Does this mean you listen to Voice of America?’ I asked. 

“I don’t speak English; I only listen to the music,” he replied (the fact that 
he didn’t speak English was irrelevant, of course, as Voice of America is broad- 
Cast in Russian. However, that’s all he would say. 
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During a conference with Agency officials held in Washington on March 7, 1955. 
Miss Higgins confirmed that she had personally heard Voice broadcasts at q 
number of points in the course of her travels through Russia. 


HxTRACT FROM ARTICLE PUBLISHED IN THE WASHINGTON STAR, MARCH 14, 1954, 
BY Eppy GILMORE 


Q. Can you hear the Voice of America in Moscow? 

“A. You can hear the English-language broadcasts of the voice in Moscow. 
You cannot hear the Russian-language broadcasts. They are drowned by a 
torrent of jamming from several hundred (I’ve seen them) jamming stations 
in and around the Soviet capital. 

“But I lived in a Russian village 25 miles from Moscow for 4 summers and 
I could hear the Voice of America’s Russian-language broadcasts almost around 
the clock. Sometimes they were as loud as Moscow radio. Also, people from 
the State Department who move about the country with portable radios told 
me you can hear the broadcasts in many parts of the nation. I do not know 
how effective these broadcasts are, and I know no way of determining this. 

“T do remember a Russian man saying to me: ‘Gospodin Gilmore (gospodin is 
mister), I was listening to the Voice of America last night and the announcer 
told a great lie. He said the Soviet Government had 10 million people in concen- 
tration camps. Now, gospodin, that’s just not right. If the announcer had said 
that our Government had 15 million people in concentration camps, I would have 
believed him, but not when he said just 10 million’.” 

The Agency is unable to reconcile the statement by Harrison Salisbury with 
the information obtained from Eddy Gilmore, Thomas Witney, Congressman 
Victor Wickersham, Miss Higgins, and other sources. 


APRIL 2, 1954, BROADCASTS HEARD ABOARD “QUEEN ELIZABETH > 


Mr. Roonry. Now, have you seen that alleged report of a listener 


who followed the broadcasts from March 31, to April 5, 1954, from 
the liner Queen Elizabeth? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes. 

Mr. Roonry. What have you to say about this published statement: 

The Voice of America broadcast of April 2: Delivery entirely too fast for any 
European or non-American to absorb or understand. Text of broadcast sounded 
like the product of a verbose young fellow palming off his first essay before a 
public speaking class at school. Diction of the announcer poor, flat and harsh 
in contrast to the authoritative, measured and slow delivery of the BBC com- 
mentators who preceded the USIA broadcast. 

Mr. Srrereert. I can’t comment on a particular broadcast, at that 
time, except to say that slow deliberate delivery is required for short 
wave transmissions. A speedy, fast delivery, where there are some- 
times interferences, is incorrect. All our news broadcasts are well- 
paced, deliberate and carefully articulated deliveries. We believe 
that our news presentations compare favorably with the appeal of the 
BBC's news presentations. We keep track of that. In checking ou 
own performances, we are constantly seeking comparison, such as by 
listening to BBC. 

Mr. Rooney. It was alleged further that the transmission on this 
April 2 broadcast was “full of flutters,” while “BBC transmissions was 
clear and crisp”; that “BBC’s news was concise, its reports interest- 
ing and covering, in terse, short sentences, a wide variety of British 
Empire news and sports.” 

Mr. Srreipert. We give news in concise style. We edit it to make 
it interesting, and obviously cater to the broad interests in news of 3 
variety of types in order to get the maximum listeners for the kinds 
of news we are anxious to have people fully informed about. 
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Mr. Rooney. It has been said in connection with this April 2 broad- 
cast listened to on the Queen Elizabeth, that the “Voice program 
started with a bombbast to exploit the administration’s ideas” of a cer- 
tain member of the other body to the world. “This was just before 
certain hearings in Washington, and that following this opening news 
item a further - mention of the controversial gentleman from the other 
body was made in reporting a resolution offered and defeated at a 
Republican State convention in Maine. 

What have you to say of this? 

Mr. Srremert. Having heard about this we checked that April 2d 
transmission, Although we have three worldwide English news pro- 
erams in the course of 24 hours, and don’t know which on the d: ay of 
April 2 was listened to, none of those three made any mention of these 
hearings to which you referred. 

Mr, Rooney. It was also said in this book with regard to the broad- 
cast heard on the Queen Elizabeth that in the news broadcast all men- 
tion was omitted of the critical battle then raging in Indochina, which 
was covered as a top news item in a terse report carried in the BBC 
broadcast that preceded the Voice. 

Mr. Srrerert. I think there must have been some confusion be- 
tween the Voice broadcast and the BBC broadcast, by this reporter, 
because all three of our worldwide English news programs for that 
day did in fact feature the battle of Dienbienphu. 

Mr. Rooney. Would you please insert at this point in the record 
the script of the three news broadeasts, daily, covering the period of 
the voyage of the Queen Elizabeth from March 31 to April 5, 1954? 

Mr. Srrerpert. That would be quite voluminous. 

Mr. Rooney. Since you say they are quite voluminous, will you 
please bring them up here and we will look them over and see whether 
or not it would help one side or the other in this matter and then 
decide whether or not to incorporate them in the record. 

Mr. Srrerpert. I shall be glad to. 

(The material was submitted to the committee. ) 


Motion Picrure SERVICE 
USE OF COMMERCIAL FILMS 


Mr. Roonry. What have you to say about the statement that “the 
United States is the one nation in the world which needs no movie 
propaganda abroad, that this is so because our Hollywood-made enter- 
tainment films have dominated the mov ie theaters of the world for 
half a century”? 

Mr. Srremert. The value of the Hollywood-made entertainment 
films in the interest of the United States is unquestioned. It has done 
a great deal and it is valuable. The fact that that would mean there 
is no other purpose to be served, is incorrect. The movie operations 
in which we are engaged have to do with special purposes, aimed at 
special groups. As I said previously, most of our pictures are made 
indigenously in the countries, to warn them of, and to portray, Com- 
munist methods of infiltration and takeover, to strengthen their under- 
standing of democratic processes. Many of them are in connection 
with economic improvement, and there is a wide variety of purposes 
served by our motion- -picture program, which are not served at all, 
of course, in the entertainment films. 
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FILMS MADE OVERSEAS 


Mr. Rooney. At how many locations in the world, today, are you 
making movies by indigenous means? 

Mr. SrrerBert. Twenty-two countries. 

Mr. Rooney. In other words, you are in the business of making 
movies in 22 different countries of the world; is that correct ? 

Mr. Srrewert. That’s correct. 

Mr. Roonry. Will you, at this point, please insert a list of the 22 
countries ? 

Mr. Suetron. Each one of the operations is classified. 

Mr. Srrermert. They are unattributed in most cases to the United 
States Government. I'll be glad to bring the list up to the committee, 

Mr. Rooney. Please bring the list up to the committee. 

(The list was submitted to the committee. ) 


FILM AUDIENCES 


Mr. Rooney. It has been said in this book that— 
some 200 million foreigners see our theatrical films weekly because they are en- 
tertainment completely free of propaganda. These films show Americans as 
they really are, for better or worse. Though they carry no messages, they offer 
a weary world solid entertainment, and show how a free people lives and laughs. 

Would you say that was an accurate statement ? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes. 

Mr. Roonry. How many people do you claim that USIA propa- 
ganda films reach in a year? 

Mr. Suettron. We have only made an estimate that films reach 
approximately 300 million or have a potential audience of 300 million 
people a week, commercial and noncommercial. 

Mr. Srrerpert. We don’t have any firm estimate of that. We know 
the number of people who come to actual film showings in our own 
quarters in the various countries. A number of our films do get 
theatrical distribution abroad, and there they get exposure to these 
same theatrical audiences who see the Hollywood-entertainment-type 
films. We don’t want to make any extravagant claims as to any total 
numbers over a period of a year, worldwide, because they range from 
sending these three-hundred-odd mobile units to remote villages, to 
getting news-type programs rather widely exposed on theatrical 
screens, and to getting some of our specially produced films commer- 
cially distributed. 

Mr. Roonry. You have no proof of these figures, 300 million people? 

Mr. Suetton, No, sir; it is a potential audience. 


FILMS AVAILABLE FOR DISTRIBUTION 


Mr. Rooney. It has been said that you are “now embarked upon a 
top-secret program of producing ‘cloak and dagger’ propaganda films 
with dialog and casts of little known Hollywood actors.” What 
have you to say about this? 

Mr. Srreinert. Many of our films are unattributed and we have 
made 2 or 3 in west-coast studios in this last year. There is nothing 
top secret about our efforts to oppose communism, such as Poles are 
Stubborn People. 





“POLES ARE STUBBORN” FILM 


Mr. Roonry. What did it cost to produce Poles are Stubborn 
Peopleé 

Mr. SrrerBert. Paramount Studios agreed to produce that picture 
at straight reimbursement for its direct costs. ‘There were no studio 
overhead charges, and the cost was $24,500. No profit. 

Mr. Rooney. And you have had how many prints made of it? 

Mr. Suevron. It will go into commercial distribution with approx- 
imately 300 prints. 

Mr. Roonry. This film would be shown in theaters for which an 
admission will be paid overseas ? 

Mr. Suexuron. It will be released through an American commercial 
company. We are negotiating with the Motion Picture Association 
for that. 

Mr. Rooney. Is there any identification of USIA in that movie? 

Mr. Suriron. No, sir. [Later changed to “Yes, sir.” | 

Mr. Roonry. How many reels in it ? 

Mr. Suevtron. Two reels. 

Mr. Srrerpert. It is based on the true story of the defection of a 
Pole on the Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission, and then a 
Polish flier. 

We referred to this picture in our second semiannual report cover- 
ing the period of January—June 1954. 

Mr. Rooney. Is this the picture in which Jan Hajdukiewicz, of Po- 
land, a defector from Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission, 
Panmunjom, tells of Red oppression ? 

Mr. Srrerperr. Yes, 

“DANCE TO FREEDOM” FILM 


Mr. Roonry. What would you say was your outstanding motion- 
picture production of the past year ? 

Mr. Srreiert. I think one ot the most successful was a picture made 
in Germany called Dance to Freedom. 

Mr. Roonry. Where was that picture made? 

Mr. Strrerpert. That was made in Munich. It shows, again, a true 
story of this ballet team that escaped from Hungary and reached West 
Berlin by way of East Berlin. 

Mr. Rooney. How many prints of that have you made? 

Mr. Suevtron. I would have to supply that for the record. 

Mr. Roonry. Could you give us a good guess? 

Mr. Sueuron. I would say 600. 

Mr. Strerert. Six hundred prints. 

Mr. Rooney. You dub in the sound in various languages? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes, surely. 

Mr. Roonry. Does that apply to the picture entitled “Poles Are 
Stubborn People?” 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes; it does. The number of languages varies, but 
sometimes runs as high as 38 languages. 

Mr. Roonry. How many reels in that? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Three reels. 

Mr. Rooney. I think it might be well if the committee saw these 
pictures on next Monday. Can you arrange to bring your equipment 
up here to the committee room and show them ? 

Mr. Suetron. Yes, sir. 
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“RAPE OF THE BALTIC” FILM 


Mr. Srreiert. You also requested comment on Rape of the Baltic, 
now known as My Latvia. 

Mr. Rooney. How many reels? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Two reels. That was not produced in Hollywood, 
as alleged. 

Mr. Rooney. I didn’t ask about Rape of the Baltic. Where was 
Rape of the Baltic filmed ? 

Mr. Srrererr. It was put together from footage smuggled out of 
Latvia by a former official of the Latvian Government who was pres- 
ent during the C ommunist takeover of Latvia. That is the film that 
documents the grim story of Russian annexation of the free nation 
of Latvia. It actu: lly shows the Red army entering the Parliament 
building at Riga, and so forth. Would you like to see that, too? 

Mr. Rooney. You might show us that on Monday, too, beginning ; ut 
10 o’clock. 


SOVIET FILM PROPAGANDA 


Do you have any Russian or satellite propaganda pictures which 
have been picked up in the past year? 

Mr. STrREIBERT. Yes. 

Mr. Roonry. What has the Soviet been doing in the past year with 
regard to films? 

Mr. Suerton. They have made a large number of propaganda fea- 
tures, one of which attempts to give the s story that America is manipu- 
lating the manufacture of atomic bombs as a means of controlling the 
world and using Negroes as guinea pigs in experimentations with the 
atom, in a very ruthless manner. 

The title of this film is “Silvery Dust.” There is another film called 
Council of the Gods, which purports to show how the ruling circles of 
America manipulated with the Nazis to attempt to control the world 
and then went to war with the Nazis only because they couldn’t get the 
proper business deal worked out to manufacture munitions for the 
Fascists. 

There is another film called the Doomed Village, and the object of 
that is to show the ruthless behavior of our Armed Forces overseas in 
commandeering and destroying an entire village just on the whim of 
a dissolute Army officer who just has this whim that he wants to build 
an airfield on this beautiful old German village. 

In the story, the people rise up en masse, to attempt to do something 
about this. They go to their village priest who is a very fine, under- 
standing gentleman, but the village priest goes to the bishop and he 
finds to his horror that the bishop of the church has been bought off by 
the Americans with favors, money, and everything else, and they, by 
this, show that the capitalist nations are doing nothing in the world 
but attempting to corrupt the Catholic Church at the top. The appeal 
is that the priest, the smaller person in the church, is not to blame for 
his corruption of the hierarchy that has been exploited and carried on 
by the United States Government through every means possible. 

Now, those are three examples. 

Mr. Roonry. Where were those three made ? 

Mr. Suetron. Two were filmed in Moscow, with part of the work 
done in Peking—studios in Peking—and one was filmed partly in East 
Germany and partly in Moscow. 
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“DANCE TO FREEDOM” FILM 


Mr. Rooney. With regard to the films which we expect to see on 
Monday, I notice that one of them entitled “Dance to Freedom” ts 
referred to in this book as a “celluloid irritant that the USLA is at- 
tempting to ease into foreign theaters where people pay to be enter- 
tained,” and that “this outright propaganda film is offered as USIA’s 
newest conception of “The American Story,” and “baldly portrays 
the dangers of communism by the plight of two famous Hungarian 
dancers who flee from behind the Iron Curtain to freedom in West 
Berlin.” 

This artistic “nifty”? complete with dancing will no doubt cause the comrades in 
Moscow to shiver and shake. 

It seems to me in view of the statements which I have read, and the 
contention of you across the table, that the only fair way in which the 
members of this committee can make up their minds as to the truth or 
falsity of the statements I have read is by actually seeing the films, 
and that we propose to do. 

Now, we are up to this book statement. 


PUBLIC INFORMATION ACTIVITIES IN THE UNITED STATES 


For the first time in the peacetime history of the United States the American 
people are being treated to the spectacle of a Federal agency spending nearly a 
quarter of a million dollars a year to tell us how good it is. 

What have you to say about this? 

Mr. Srreipeert. It is certainly not our intention to try to tell any- 
body how good the Agency is. 


Mr. Rooney. Would that statement be halfway accurate, Mr. Strei- 
bert, in view of this bale of your press releases which we have here 
on the table? You wouldn’t say that any one of those press releases 
fell short of telling how good you are, would you ¢ 

Mr. Srrerpert. I think the judgment is up to you, sir, and Mem- 
bers of Congress and the public as to how good we are. Our aim and 
purpose is to give the facts of what we are doing and to tell what 
is going on and explain as nearly as possible how we are operating. 

Mr. Roonry. At a cost of how much ? 

Mr. Srremert. The estimate for 1955, is $163,400 for all public 
information activities and operations. 

Mr. Rooney. To the American people? 

Mr. SrremBert. To the American people; yes sir. 

Mr. Roonry. What is the proposal in 1956? 

Mr. Srrerert. $172,300. 

Mr. Rooney. Couldn’t you very well go about the job assigned 
to you without the expenditure of $170,000 to build up and cover with 
glamour, this operation ¢ 

Mr. Srrerpert. There are a number of requirements on us to supply 
information as to what we are doing, as you know. 

Mr. Rooney. By way of press releases? 

Mr. Srrerpert. By way of responding to requests for information 
from various quarters of the Government, on the part of the public, 
and on the part of organizations. By way of making known to the 
public something of how we are spending the taxpayers’ money. 








Mr. Roonry. With regard to release dated November 18, 1954, ad- 
vising that one Leland Stanford Briggs was appointed Chief of the 
United States Information Agency’s Press Service, showing his biog. 
raphy, and so forth. Why is it necessary to do this, Mr. Streibert? 

Mr. Srreieert. It is customary to release information on the ap- 
pointment of new top executives in the Government. 

Mr. Rooney. How many copies of this press release were mimeo- 
graphed ? 

Mr. Srreipert. I'll have to supply that. 

Mr. Rooney. Approximately ¢ 

Mr. Srrereert. I really have no estimate. 

Mr. Roonry. Well, would you say it was 100 or 1,000? 

Mr. Wasueurn. Twenty-five to thirty-five covering the Washing- 
ton press. 

Mr. Srrereert. I would like to supply that. 

Mr. Wasusurn. That was mailed out to the advertising journals. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 

A total of 250 copies of the press release dated November 18, 1954, was dis- 
tributed announcing the appointment of Mr. Leland S. Briggs as Chief of the 
Press Service. 

; Mr. Rooney. Why was it necessary to advise the American people 
that the— 


fourth in a series of overseas exhibits, designed to acquaint the people of other 
nations with the United States policy of the peaceful use of atomic energy will 
be open to the public tomorrow in Brussels, Belgium. 

Why do you have to spend money to tell the American people that? 

Mr. Srrerert. I think that is in line with the previous statement, 
advising people what we are doing with their money, and what our 
activities are. The advance of this peaceful use of atomic energy 
campaign is certainly of interest to the public. 

Mr. Roonry. Why couldn’t you better use all the people engaged in 
getting together these press releases and mimeographing them and 
delivering them and mailing them in some sort of activity which 
might pierce the Iron Curtain ? 

Mr. Srremert. The only way to get through the Iron Curtain is 
in broadcasting, and the number of people engaged in issuing a release 
is minor. 

Mr. Roonry. Why couldn’t we better use them in Southeast Asia? 

Mr. Srrerpert. We have certain public information functions which 
are required in any event here. 

Mr. Rooney. Why was it necessary to inform the American people 
that, starting at 8 p.m. Tuesday, November 2, 1954, you would report 
election returns as quickly as they became available to all parts of 
the globe? 

Mr. Srrereert. That was a conspicuous case of the Voice of Amer- 
ica’s utility to this country in bringing those election results, showing 
how our democratic processes work, and is helping to spread the news 
about the United States. 

Mr. Rooney. Why tell the American people about it? How does 
that beat communism ? 

Mr. Srremert. In our judgment we think they are interested in 
knowing some of the major activities of the Voice of America. 
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We find that people do want to know what goes on, on the Voice— 
what they are saying and what they are doing. 

Mr. Rooney. You gave quite some coverage to Mr. Clark, didn’t 
you § 
“ Mr. Srrewert. We like to tell people the qualifications of the people 
in charge of the activities. 

Mr. Rooney. Including his home address ? 

Mr. Srrerert. That didn’t cost any more. 


PRO-COMMUNIST MOTION PICTURES IN SOUTHEAST ASIA 


Mr. Roonry. What about this statement? Is it true, or false? 
Your press release No. 69 announced that— 

\ sharp increase in pro-Communist motion pictures is taking place in South- 
east Asia,” Theodore C. Streibert said today. ‘Movies with anti-Western and 
pro-Communist themes are being produced in the Chinese language and dis- 
tributed in growing numbers throughout the Far East. In addition, Russian- 
made films with Chinese subtitles are being shown increasingly to movie 
audiences in the countries of southeast Asia. In Hong Kong alone, which is 
now the third largest film-production center in the world, several hundred 
Chinese-language films are being turned out each year by pro-Communist pro- 
ducers. Russian films are also finding an interesting audience. * * * Through- 
out southeast Asia, both the Chinese and the Russian-made films with Chinese 
subtitles are making heavy inroads on pictures made by the West.” 

Mr. SrrerBert. It is true. 

Mr. Rooney. Is it also true that this press release was almost im- 
mediately contradicted in the New York Times? 

Mr. Srrerpert. No. 

Mr. Rooney. Did not the New York Times on May 11, 1954, publish 
the following news story ¢ 


FitM CENSOR DENIES UNITED STATES CHARGE 


SINGAPORE, May 10.—Mrs. C. Koek, Singapore’s official film censor, denied today 
an allegation made recently in Washington by the United States Information 
Agency that Communist films produced in the Far East were on the increase and 
were being shown in the main theaters of Hong Kong and Singapore. She said 
no Communist or anti-American film had been shown in Singapore since the 
Malayan emergency began 6 years ago. 

Mr. Srrerpert. I assume the Times published that. 

Mr. Rooney. Is it your contention that that report is false ? 

Mr. Srremerr. That report does not relate to the statement you 
previously quoted made by me, in my opinion. 

Mr. Rooney. Is it your contention that something from your state- 
ment was taken out of context ? 

Mr. Srrerpert. No; but I would say the news item about the Singa- 
pore film censor refers primarily to what was shown in Singapore. We 
know that the Communist films produced in the Far East are on the 
increase, and I would like Mr. Shelton, please, to give a little more 
specific detail on that. 

Mr. Rooney. Very well. 

Mr. Suevron. Mr. Chairman, the Hong Kong motion-picture indus- 
{ry is at the present moment the third lar; gest motion- picture industry 
in the world. The Communist bank, which i is located in Hong Kong, 
does finance pro-Communist films. The best industry statement that 
I have been able to find in Hong Kong was that 8 of the top 10 gross- 
ing Chinese films that were produced last year were made by pro- 
Communist producers and were pro-Communist in their line. 





It is true that these films are not shown in Hong Kong and Singa- 
pore, and as far as I know, they are the only two “points that censor, 
strictly, any type of pro-C ommunist material. 

Mr. Roonry. Would the statement attributed to this censor at 
Singapore: 

No Communist or anti-American film has been shown in Singapore since the 
Malayan emergency began 6 years ago— 
which statement was made on May 10, 1954, be correct? 

Mr. Suetron. I would say that statement is correct as it applies to 
Singapore. The Singapore censorship, of course, applies only to 
Singapore. 

Mr. Rooney. Is it the fact that the New York Times dispatch to 
which I have referred, was immediately followed by one from the 
Far Eastern news director for the New York Film Daily, industry- 
wide trade publication, and that in a cable from Tokyo, the truth of 
the USIA release which was carried by the leading press associations, 
was vigorously denied ¢ 

Mr. ‘STRE IBERT. I am not informed as to what was carried by the 
Film Daily. 

Mr. SHetron. I am not familiar with it. 


COVERAGE OF GENEVA CONFERENCE 


Mr. Rooney. Is it the fact that a USIA press release in connection 
with the Geneva meeting in April 1954, Aeactileetl that meeting as 
the Korean political conference / 

Mr. Srrewmert. That was the State Department’s designation of it 
at the very start and prior to the convening of the conference. 


Mr. Rooney. Is this statement accurate with regard to the Geneva 
Conference in April 1954: 


Although a small army of USIA propagandists moved into Geneva under 
Streibert’s command, the follow-up was nil. The recognized press spokesman 
for our Nation at the Geneva meetings was the able and experienced Mr. Henry 
Suydam, Chief Press Officer of the United States Department of State, who 
skillfully maneuvered to make the best out of one of the most bitter diplomatic 
setbacks our country has ever experienced. The Geneva Conference was covered 
for the worldwide press by more than 1,000 legitimate reporters and radio com- 
mentators. This army of journalists did the work while the USIA “opinion 
molders” had the fun. 

Mr. Srreinert. We had a working crew there for supplying the 
material to our various media, so that we could get out as much of 
our point of view in that difficult situation around the world as pos- 
sible. We brought a two-man motion-picture crew from ae 
who are already on our payroll at the motion-picture branch at 
HICOG. There were other motion-picture men at Geneva, from other 
photographic services, available. 

Mr. Roonry. How many people did you have at Geneva? 

Mr. Srreinert. An editorial staff of six. 

Mr. Roonry. What about the rest of the people ? 

Mr. Srreipertr. And we had 2 from the Motion Picture Branch 
and 1 policy officer. 

Mr. Roonry. Nine people? 

Mr. Srreierr. Yes. 

Mr. Roonry. Including yourself? 
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Mr. Srremerr. No: I was there only 4 days. It did not include me. 

Mr. Roonry. Were there about a thousand reporters and radio com- 
mentators there ¢ 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes, there were, definitely. 

Mr. Roonry. Is this true or false: 

Mr. Jack Connolly, Deputy Director of the USIA Motion Picture Service, 
ordered the grinding of so much film footage at Geneva (films that will never 
he shown) that he accidentally had himself photographed with the arriving 
Communist Chinamen and had to edit himself out of his own films, 

Mr. Strerert. While persuading the Communist China delegation 
to pose for cameras, someone did take a shot of him talking to the 
Communist China delegation. As soon as the delegates did pose, the 
cumeraman—— 

Mr. Rooney. When you say “someone,” do you mean USIA? 

Mr. StrerBert. No, 

Mr. Roonry. Other than USIA? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Other than USLA. As soon as the delegates posed, 
our cameraman took the desired photograph and we got a shot that 
has proved very valuable and is still being used as a stock shot in 
other films of ours. 

Mr. Roonry. Then, would you say this statement is false, that he 
had to “edit himself out of his own films” # 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes, that is false. 

Mr. Roonry. No shots of Connolly talking with the Chinamen were 
taken by USIA people; is that correct ? 

Mr. Sue.tron. So far as I know; no, sir. 

Mr. Srretpert. That is correct. 

Mr. Roonry. Were you there, then ? 

Mr. SuHeitron. No, sir; but I have checked on it since. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF MR. TURNER B. SHELTON 


Mr. Roonry. That leads me to this question: I believe this is the 
first time we have had the pleasure of meeting you, Mr. Shelton, and 
I think it is customary to inquire with regard to a new witness’ 
biography. 

Mr. Srrerpert. We would like to put that in the record, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Well, let’s hear it briefly. He is right here. 

Mr. Sueiron. Mr. Chairman, I went to the University of Virginia 
and the University of Richmond. In 1940 I became associated with 
Loew's, Inc., working for Mr. Carter Barron, who was then the 
eastern division manager of Loew’s, and then in 1941 I went with 
the Treasury Department as an assistant director of their Motion 
Picture Division in the sale of war bonds. 

In 1945, I went as assistant to the executive producer at Monogram 
Studios in Hollywood, where I was associated with the production of 
about 12 films. I then went as producer in 1947, to Eagle Lion Studios 
and worked on a number of films and was associate producer of 
T-Men. 

Then, in 1949, I organized a television producing company of my 
own and in the meantime had joined Warner Brothers Studios. In 
1951, I was appointed a consultant to the Motion Picture Director in 
the Department of State, at that time, and in 1952 was made an adviser 
to the Director of the Motion Picture Service. In January 1954, I 
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was made Deputy Chief of the Service and in January 1955 Chief of 
the Service. 

Mr. Roonry. Then you were there in April 1954? 

Mr. Suevron. I thought you meant in Geneva. 

Mr. Rooney. I meant with the Service. 

Mr. Suetron. I was with the Service. I thought your question 
was, was I at Geneva. Mr. Connolly was in charge of the newsreels 
at Geneva. 

NUMBER OF VIEWERS OVERSEAS 


Mr. Roonry. What have you to say about this published statement: 

In press release No. 106 dated August 2, 1954, Andrew W. Smith, Jr., former 
Chief of the Motion Picture Service, came out with the striking announcement 
that USIA had just added 200 million new overseas viewers to its cinema audience. 
This statement, fed to the press associations, made headlines throughout the 
country. It was both newsworthy and impressive until it was revealed how Smith 
had arrived at this huge figure. Then the hoax was obvious. The USIA, it 
appeared, had sent prints of five of its propaganda shorts to the foreign offices 
of American theatrical film distributors. By this means, it hoped to obtain 
showings in movie theaters overseas. 

By “appropriating,” in a single press release, the entire 200 million weekly 
overseas audience for Hollywood entertainment films, Smith was able to make 
this sensational claim. 

Mr. Srrerpert. The quotation from the press release is inaccurate. 
I read from the press release which says 

Access to a new overseas audience of 200 million people weekly for specially 
selected motion pictures, supporting United States foreign policy, was reported, 
today, by the United States Information Agency, in a first-year summary of 
motion-picture operations. 

That was one element in a summary of the operations. 

The figure of 200 million weekly overseas audience for Hollywood 
entertainment films is substantially correct. It is an estimate made 
by the motion- “pic ture association. 

Mr. Rooney. By this was it meant that with regard to a picture 
described earlier by Mr. Shelton, which would be exhibited by com- 
mercial exhibitors, that you would approach this acknowledged 200 
million audience of the commercial exhibitors ? 

Mr. Srretpert. Yes. It was through the regular commercial chan- 
nels that we would have access to this audience. 

Mr. Roonry. How many pictures have you gotten across to that 
200 million audience? 

Mr. Srreipert. Five or six in the one-year period. They have to 
meet, of course, regular commercial standards. The reason the an- 
nouncement referred to the matter was that it had not been the 
policy previously to attempt to get our pictures shown through com- 
mercial channels on entertainment screens. We were quite gratified 
that 5 or 6 of our pictures were accepted for foreign distribution by 
regular commercial companies. 


WORLD OF TOMORROW EXHIBIT IN ROME 


Mr. Rooney. It has been alleged in this book that in a dispatch 
from Rome to Washington last year, Radio Commentator Ray Henle 
was reported on his news program, Three Star Extra, to have said, 
with regard to the atomic show in Rome: 


The exhibit closed today * * *. Only a small percentage of the Roman popula- 
tion saw the exhibition and realized its peaceful scope. The general impression 
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of the public, misled by the posters, was that at this particular moment it was 
extremely inopportune to recall to a frightened population something which, 
notwithstanding any possible peaceful use, is still and above all thought of as a 
deadly destructive force. The disfavorable impression was enhanced by two 
far-reaching searchlights circling nightly in the peaceful Roman sky, reviving 
memories of past air raids and raising fresh apprehensions for the future. 

What have you to say about this? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Mr. Henle’s information was not correct. 

Mr. Rooney. Would you let us have the true facts? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes, sir. The show there was seen by capacity audi- 
ences. On one day, 22,150 people. It has since been seen by over 
2 million people. It received wide press coverage. After the inaugu- 
ration of this exhibit of Stamps of Turin, the second largest daily in 
Italy, ran a 3-column picture on page 1 of Ambassador Luce at the 
ceremony, under the title, “The Atom for Peaceful Uses.” 

The Italian daily in Milan ran a three-column heading, “The World 
of Tomorrow in a Large Exhibit in Rome.” 

The story said: 

You don’t feel any terror, there are no nightmares. Tomorrow’s world is filled 
with hope, and miracles * * * cooperation, and brotherhood among the free 
nations will be the feature of the future.” 

The Rome correspondent of La Figaro in Paris ran a story about 
the “thrilling exhibit” which concluded: 

One leaves the exhibit with a great desire to live—to live in peace, with work 
made easier, in conditions of social well-being unknown till this day, but of which 
one has now caught a glimpse. 

References to the atomic bomb in connection with the exhibit 
appeared only in the Communist press. 

After this same exhibit was on view for a little over 3 months in 
several Italian cities, a public-opinion poll, to which Mr. Washburn 
referred in his opening statement, showed that a marked awareness 
of the atomic energy for peace program and its peaceful uses was 
engendered by this exhibit. Our Embassy there was most enthu- 
silastic about the effects and we heard no critical comment what- 
ever about the searchlights referred to, which in fact advertised the 
exhibit. 

POLICY ON RED COLONIALISM 


Mr. Rooney. It has been alleged in this book with regard to last 
year that— 


as the warmth of the summer fixed itself upon our Nation’s Capital, the inten- 
Sity of the USIA’s press blasts increased. On July 2, a two-page press release 
(No. 94) marked for use on the day after the Fourth of July boldly announced: 
“The United States Information Agency is intensifying its long-range worldwide 
effort to expose imperialist communism as a harsh form of colonialism—Red 
‘olonialism.” In an instruction en route today to the agency’s 217 posts in 76 
countries, Director Theodore C. Streibert pointed out that Communist Parties 
throughout the world are directly tied to Moscow and Peiping and that these 
ties can be demonstrated. 


[t was alleged further that the USIA’s demonstration required a 
page and a half of single-spaced, mimeographed copy. 

What have you to say about this? 

Mr, Srrerpert. That propaganda policy was adopted and was ex- 
plained in this release No. 94. One of the most damaging kinds of 
propaganda used by the Communists against us is to link us up with 
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colonialism, which is particularly feared in Asia and southeast Asia, 
and Africa. 

Now, the timing of this policy was, as you will recall, just after 
the Geneva Conference, when our st: anding was under grave attack, 
particularly in Asia and southeast Asia, and it was our effort to 
counter that by instructing our posts to link up communism, which 
uses this force of nationalism to trade on, link it up as a foreign 
force, identified with Moscow and Peiping, and label it as Red colo 
nialism, to overcome this colonialistic allegation toward the United 
States and in an effort to better our position in the wake of the Geneva 
results. 

Mr. Rooney. Would you say it is too much to expect that your 
people in the field would already know that without the benefit of a 
press release ¢ 

Mr. Srretserr. Well, we issue guidances on important policy posi- 
tions, frequently. 

Mr. Rooney. This was a press release to the American public, 
pointing out that Communist Parties throughout the world are di- 
rectly tied to Moscow and P eiping. Is it too much to expect that most 
of the people in the United States of America are already fairly well 
familiar with that, from the adequate coverage in the daily press. 
radio, television, periodicals, and so forth? Why do you have to make 
a statement to the American people that Communist Parties through- 
out the world are directly tied to Moscow and Peiping ? 

Mr. Srreiperr. In order to let them know what we are trying to 
do in the rest of the world. 

Mr. Rooney. Don’t you think that most of the American people 
already know that the Communist Parties are tied to Moscow and 
Peiping ? 

Mr. Srrereerr. I say to let the American people know what we 
are trying to accomplish in the rest of the world. This is our effort. 
This is not directed at informing the public. This is only to inform 
the public of what we are doing. 

Mr. Rooney. This part of the book says: 

In an instruction en route today to the Agency’s 217 posts in 76 countries, 
Director Theodore C. Streibert pointed out that Communist Parties throughout 
the world are directly tied to Moscow and Peiping and that these ties can be 
demonstrated * * * 

It seems to me that we are in a sorry mess if it is necessary for 
you to propagandize the American people with a press release on this 
subject, and also to have to send to your people at 217 posts, in 76 
countries, an instruction in which you point out that the Communist 
Parties throughout the world are directly tied to Moscow and Peiping. 

Mr. Srretnert. As to the propagandizing, that is your interpreta- 
tion. We are not trying to mform the public as to these facts. We 
are trying to inform them as to what our instructions are, and what 
our operations are. 

Mr. Roonry. Would it be expecting too much of the American 
public to think that long before now, and over a number of years, the 
American public has been fully informed with regard to the Moscow- 
Peiping axis? 

Mr. Srreipert. The American public is fully informed and it 1 
not my function to try to inform them about that, and I was not 
trying to do it in the press release. 
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Mr. Roonry. Then why did you spend money to send out the press 
release é 

Mr. Srretpert. To inform the public as to what we are doing. 
What our oper: ations are. How we are performing a function—what 
kind of function we are per forming in the foreign field. 

Mr. Roonry. Surely it is not too much to expect that your people 
n the field would know what Moscow and Pe ‘iping are doing, and that 

he other Communist Parties throughout the world are directly tied 
ibaa: 

Mr. Srrerpert. They know it but they have many duties and objec- 

ives, and this was to give them an instruction for them to use this 

comal in our various countries throughout the world. It was not 
to inform our own people either. 

Mr. Roonry. I should hope that before any of your people in the 
ield—how many people do you have in the field? 

Mr. Srremerr. We testified yesterday—about 1,200 Americans and 
(800 citizens of other nations. 

Mr. Roonry. We should hope that before these 1,200 Americans ever 
left the shores of the United States, that they would know that Com 
munist Parties all over the world are tied to Moscow and Peiping. 

Mr. Srreipert. Yes, but the people in those countries don’t realize it. 

It is amazing that south of the border in Mexico the people don’t 
realize—— 

Mr. Rooney. Is it necessary that you tell your 1,200 American em- 
ployees that it is important that they tell that to the people in these 
countries ¢ 

Mr. Srremerr. Yes, we think it is of basic and vital importance 
that we exploit that weakness in the Communist Party. In places like 
(Gruatemala, in South America, and all around the world. 

Mr. Rooney. God help us if we have to keep telling employees of 
USIA that Moscow and Peiping run the Communist Party all over 
the world. We are in bad shape. 

Mr. Srremerr. Yes, Mr. Chairman, and you insist on imputing 
meanings to me which I think the record will show quite clearly are 
not inmy statement. We know our people understand that. We want 
eur people to get the people of other countries to understand it. 

Mr. Rooney. Why do we have to tell our people? That is a fair 
question and there is no alien imputation in it. It is a very short 
sentence and it reads, “Why should we have to tell our people such 
a thing as this?” 

Mr. SrrerBert. Because we make many different kinds of appeals in 
a country. As you know, our mission is rather wide. This seemed 
to be extremely timely at this particular time and in this j juncture of 
the world’s affairs; we have continued it since then, and it is effective. 

Mr. Roonry. Please return at 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. We 
have to meet at 2 o’clock this afternoon to mark up a supplemental 
request for a considerable number of appropriation items. This is not 
of my choosing, but we must finish it today. 


60930 
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Wepnespay, Marca 9, 1955. 
Mr. Roonry. The committee will please come to order. 
COMMITTEE INSPECTION OF USIA FILMS 


It should be noted on this record that since the last hearing session 
of this committee the committee has spent from Monday on at 10 
o'clock in the morning until at least 5:15 in the evening with time out 
for luncheon, as well as this morning, viewing 12 different movies 
from the USIA film catalog. 


INSPECTION OF VOA BROADCASTS 


Now with regard to the matter of page 94 of this book which I have 
in my hand, we have made an inspection of the Voice of America 
broadcasts of March 31, April 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 of last year (1954). 

It appears at the moment that there are missing certain of the 
material of the broadcasts on those days such as the 11:15 a. m. and 
7:30 p. m. broadcosts of April 4, as well as the 8:30 a. m. broadcast 
of April 5, and a page missing from the April 3 broadcast. 

Mr. Streibert, do these white sheets contain all the broadcasting 
that. was done on April 2, 1954? 

Mr. Srreipert. All the broadcasting in English; yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. This then would contain in ‘E nglish all the VOA 
broadcasting which might have been picked up in E nglish aboard the 
Queen Elizabeth at sea during this period, March 31 to April 5, 1954; 
is that correct? 

Mr. Srrersert. From the Voice of America transmissions; yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Now, to be fair about this to you and to everybody 

else concerned, I suggest that tomorrow afternoon you obtain the 
tape recordings of these broadcasts and play them to the committee 
so that the committee members m: iv listen to the delivery, the text of 
the broadcasts, the diction, and so forth. Is that agreeable to you! 
Mr. Srrerpert. Yes, sir. 


CATRO PUBLISHERS DENY PUBLISHED STATEMENTS 


Mr. Roonry. Now, concerning the inquiry last week with regard to 
the Amin brothers in Cairo, have you communicated with your Cairo 
people inquiring whether or not they substantiate the statements 
accredited to them which I read to you last week ? 

Mr. Srreirpert. We have, yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. And do you now havea cable in reply to your inquiry! 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. What does that cable say ? 

Mr. Srrerpert. It says: 

Publishers letters say: “He not only mispelled our names but also our ideas. 
All what he attributed to us is what he said himself. We disagreed with him but 
he insisted he was right.” Their letter airpouched. 

It is signed by our public affairs officer in Cairo. 

Mr. Roonry. When may we expect that letter? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Airpouch may take as much as a week. That was 
sent on March 7. 
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MOTION-PICTURE PRODUCTION COSTS AND RELEASES 


Mr. Rooney. Now, with regard to these pictures which have been 
exhibited to us, I have made a list of the 12 pictures which we shall 
refer to as a master list; and in the interest of commonsense, if not 
security, refer to these motion pictures by number. 

First, with regard to No. 12. 

Mr. SrrerBert. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. When was that picture made? 

Mr. Srreipert. During 1953 it was released theatrically, May of 
1953, and allowing for the time for theatrical playing, it was then used 
in nontheatrical releases in August of 1954. 

Mr. Roonry. What did that picture cost? 

Mr. STrErBERT. $55,000. 

Mr. Rooney. Where was it made? 

Mr. Srrerpert. This was made in the Philippines. 

Mr. Roonry. Now, with regard to No. 11. 

Mr. Srrerert. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Where was that picture made? And when was it 
made ¢ 

Mr. Srremert. This was made in Singapore and was released 
theatrically in May of 1953. 

Mr. Roonry. When was it made? 

Mr. Srremwerr. Well, it was made in the period just prior to May 
1953. 

Mr. Roonry. I take it then that both of these pictures were made 
hefore you took over as head of the Agency ? 

Mr. Srrerert. Correct. 

Mr. Rooney. Now, with regard to No. 10? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. That picture, I believe you told us, was made 
Paris; correct ? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes; it was. 

Mr. Rooney. When was it made in Paris? 

Mr. Srremert. It was made in the winter of 1952-53 and released 
in June of 1953. 

Mr. Roonry. What did that cost? 

Mr. SrrerBert. That cost $100,000. That is a full-length feature 
picture. 

Mr. Roonry. Now, with regard to picture No. 9 on this list which 
vou said was made in Rome. ‘When was that made and at what cost ? 

Mr. Srrerpert. That was made during the winter of 1952-53 and it 
cost $70,000. Again, it was a full- length feature picture. 

Mr. Rooney. So that these last pictures, Nos. 9 and 10, were also 
made before you took over as head of this Agency ? 

Mr. Srretpert. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. When was picture No. 8 made? 

Mr. Srremert. October 1954. 

Mr. Roonry. Where and for how much ? 

Mr. Srrerpert. That cost $9,852 and was made in Thailand. 

Mr. Rooney. I take it you don’t want to accept any responsibility 
for No. 7 so we will proceed to No. 6. We don’t need to bother about 
names now—or do we? I don’t know whether we have to bother about 
names at all here since these are all old pictures. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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Mr. Srrerpert. Which one now? 

Mr. Rooney. No. 6 is an unpleasant subject. 

Mr. Srrerperr. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. When was it made? 

Mr. Sreuron. It was made in 1954. 

Mr. Rooney. Where and how much? 

Mr. Suevron. $9,000. In the United States. 

Mr. Roonry. Now we are getting into your area, I guess. 

Mr. Srreipert. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. The picture Poles Are Stubborn People presented by 
the United States Information Agency, where and when was that 
made ? 

Mr. Srremerr. That was made in the fall of 1954 and it was pro- 
duced by Paramount in Hollywood. 

Mr. Roonry. At a cost, I believe you already told us, of $24,000/ 

Mr. Srrerperr. $24,500, yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. With regard to this next picture, was there something 
that was superduper about that, that somebody stole a film 

Mr. Srremerr. Yes, sir; that was made from smuggled film. 

Mr. Roonry. Is there any reason why that can’t be on the record! 

Mr. Sueiron. No, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. What are the facts related to this picture entitled 
“My Latvia’? 

Mr. Srretmerr. That was made from film smuggled out of Latvia 
by a former official of the Latvian Government who was present dur- 
ing the Communist takeover of Latvia. It cost $16,470, and it was 
produced from that smuggled film. 

Mr. Rooney. When and where was it made ? 

Mr. Srrerperr. In New York, under contract, by Warner-Pathé. 

Mr. Roonry. For how much? 

Mr. Srreipertr. $16,470. 

Mr. Rooney. What are the facts with regard to the picture entitled 
“Dance to Freedom” ? 

Mr. Srremert. That was made in Munich, at a cost of $65,000, and 
was produced in the fall of 1953, after we took over. 


COST OF MOTION-PICTURE PRODUCTION IN PAST YEAR 


Mr. Rooney. Please insert at this point in the record a statement 
of the moneys expended in the past fiscal year in connection with the 
production of movies, in which you would include such pictures as 
Poles Are Stubborn People, assuming that was produced in fiscal 

i95*. end so forth. 

(Information supplied later may be found on p. 85.) 

Mr. Roonry. Perhaps you can give us the information on this now. 
Hlow much was spent for new pictures in fiscal year 1954? 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Rooney. All right; do you have that figure? 

Mr. Sueuron. Fiscal 1954, I have it broken down by domestic and 
foreign. 

Mr. Roonry. What is the difference? 

Mr. Sueitron. Well, some films are produced in the United States. 

Mr. Roonry. And some of the films were produced in the foreign 
countries ¢ 
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Mr. Suetton. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. All right. 

Mr. SHELTON. $202,807, 64 for domestic production in 1954. Then 
there is the fiscal 1955. 

Mr. Rooney. Give us the foreign for fiscal 1954. 

Mr. Suetron. The foreign I don’t have broken down like that. 
will have to furnish that. It is art ranged by countries. 

Mr. Roonry. What is the total of the for eign? If you can’t answer 
the first part, answer that. 

Mr. Suevron. I can supply it to you in a very few minutes. 

Mr. Rooney. Could you? Well, suppose you go at it and we'll see 
what we can do in the meantime. 


MOTION PICTURE OUR TIMES 


It might be well for the record if we inquired as to a film which I 
left off the list somehow or other. We evidently saw 13 films rather 
than 12. I had forgotten to include in this list Our Times, No. 6, 
which began with the title “Har nessing the Light of the Sun.” Where 
was that “picture made? Do you recall? That also included Horse- 
shoe Pitching and Boating in Australia and The Meeting of UNESCO 
at Montevideo. 

Mr. Suetron. Mr. Chairman, that was made in February of this 
year, 1955. 

Mr. Rooney. In the United States? 

Mr. Sueiron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you think it important to spend time and money 
on filming a subject such as Harnessing the Light of the Sun and 
Horseshoe Pitching ? 

Mr. Suetron. Mr. Chairman, that film cost $2,600 per month and it 
is a monthly newsreel type of film that is supplied overseas and it has 
in it two items usually of political significance, explaining policies. 
Then it has a sports section to serve as a program fill-in, carrying 
2 or 3 sports, and the article, of course, the item on Harnessing the 
Light of the Sun was particularly put in to make this film attractive 
to Indian audiences, because a great deal of this research on this was 
done in India, and that made it particularly useful in the Near East, 
and acceptable in the Near East. 

Mr. Roonry. Do you think this sort of thing would bring anyone 
over to our side in the cold war against the C ommunists? 

Mr. Suevron. Mr. Chairman, this is not something 

Mr. Rooney. The answer is “No,” I conceive from that. 

Mr. Suextron. Mr. Chairman, it does have in each issue a signifi- 
cant item explaining our policy, at least 1, and usually 2 items 
explaining our policy. It does have a sports section in it each month. 
It isa monthly issue that goes out and supplies our libraries overseas 
with new material so that they will have material to use in the pro- 
gram along with the varied material that we are furnishing simul- 
taneously to them. 


ARMED FORCES RADIO BROADCASTING 


Mr. Roonry. Well, you folks cover the sports business fairly well. 
am reminded of something which was mentioned off the record 
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earlier this morning. Have you ascertained the budget of the Armed 
Forces radio for broadcasting in English ? 

Mr. Srrerert. Yes, sir. That annual expenditure was given to us 
by the Defense Department and it is $4,660,000 for the Armed Forces 
Radio Service. 

Mr. Rooney. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Roonrey. Would you please obtain for the record from the 
Department of Defense a letter certifying that that is the total amount 
expended for this purpose ? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to may be found on p. 117.) 


RADIO FREE EUROPE 


Mr. Roonry. Have you yet found out about the bill for Radio Free 
Europe broadcasts ? 

Mr. Srretpert. We know they do not broadcast in English. 

Mr. Roonry. Have you found out how much money their broad- 
casting costs? I don’t think this book makes a point of their broad- 
casting in English. 

Mr. Srrerpert. Well, they are a private organization. 

Mr. Rooney. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Rooney. All right, they are a private organization. Do you 

yant to pick it up from there? 

Mr. Srrerpert. I can get from them the amount of their budget— 
no;Ilamsorry. I am not sure whether I can obtain that information 
from them. Incidentally, the other organization that was mentioned, 
Radio Free Asia, has not been operating for at least a couple of years. 

Mr. Rooney. Please obtain for the record the amount of money 
expended by Radio Free Europe for broadcasting. 

Mr. Srretpert. Yes. 

(The following information was supplied later :) 





FREE EUROPE COMMITTEE, INC., 
New York 19, N. Y., March 24, 1955. 
Mr. BEN POSNER, 
United States Information Agency, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR MR. PosNER: Mr. Robert Lang gave me your letter of March 16 inquiring 
about the RFE budget. 

Mr. Lang’s letter of March 8, 1954, represents our policy and our practice. 
In that letter he says, “So far as I know, the National Committee for a Free 
Europe (now Free Europe Committee), parent organization of Radio Free 
Europe, has never released any of its budget figures.” 

In this connection, if there be further questions in your mind, you might speak 
with Mr. Abbott Washburn. 

Yours sincerely, 
WHITNEY H. SHEPARDSON, President. 


Mr. Rooney. Can you do that? 

Mr. Srreipert. I tried to get that information last year, I find, and 
they stated that they did not make that information public. How- 
ever, I will try again, if you wish. 

Mr. Rooney. Well, wouldn’t it be highly important to you in con- 
nection with your budget for broadcasting that you know about what 
they do so that you may be guided accordingly? It seems to me “a 
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funny way torun a railroad.” Now, if this is a matter that you have 
an answer to as you sit across from us at this table, and yet hesitate 
to put it on the record, that is one thing, but I understand you to say 
that you just do not have the figures? Is that correct? 

Mr. Srremert. That is right; but that is not to say that we are not 
familiar with their operations—we dovetail our and their objectives 
so as to accomplish our several purposes, and we offer every coopera- 
tion and make the most cooperative effort. In fact, one of our rep- 
resentatives has just come Sack from spending substantial time in 
Munich to facilitate any cooperation that can properly be extended. 

Mr. Rooney. Is it not highly important that you know the amount 
of their budget so that you, in your plans, might see whether or not 
you are getting as much for your money as they are? 

’ Mr. Srrerert. Well, we would have to make allowances for their 
different operations, namely, a 16-hour-a-day service on all of their 
transmitters. 

Mr. Roonry. What percentage of your broadcasting is in foreign 
languages ¢ 

Mr. Srretpert. Let’s see. The only English we have is 3 hours a 
day out of well over 300 hours a week, so it would be 90 percent in 
foreign languages. 

Mr. Roonry. Therefore it would be highly important that you 
know the amount of their budget and the details thereof, it seems to 
me. 

Mr. Srrerert. Well, I agree, we should know as much as we pos- 
sibly can about how they operate, and particularly in the languages 
that we both use. They, I think, are in 4 or 5 satellite country lan- 
guages and we do know their operations in those languages, and there 
is an interchange of operating information, yet they have a different 
function to fulfill from ours. 

This should be off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 


COST OF FOREIGN MOTION-PICTURE PRODUCTION 


Mr. Roonry. What about that pending figure, Mr. Shelton ? 

Mr. Suetton. The figure for foreign production was $1,628,806 in 
1954. 

Now the figure that I gave you of approximately $212,000-—— 

Mr. Rooney. $202,864. 

Mr. Suexton. Yes, sir, $202,864, did not include a project which is 
carried on in domestic production, which I would like to mention to 
you off the record. You are familiar with it, I am sure. 

Mr. Rooney. How much is that? 

Mr. Suerton. $675,000 for the year. Could I go off the record ? 

Mr. Rooney. Yes; off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


EVALUATION OF PROGRAM 


Mr. Roonry. What have you done with regard to proper evaluations 
of your programs in the past year ? 
_Mr. Srrerpert. We have consolidated this former Department of 
Evaluation into our Office of Research and Intelligence, so as to get 
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all research projects in one place and for one purpose. Research con- 
tributes to evaluation. In one case, where a specific research project 
was involved, through the OCB, the Operations Coordinating Board, 
we paid most of the cost of the evaluation of broadcasting by a research 
team under the direction of Professor Schramm. As a function, we 
decided that evaluation is the business of the Director, the executives, 
the immediate chiefs, and all concerned within the agency. We think 
that the previous experience with evaluation was not satisfactory and 
we think it is up to us to evaluate with all information obtainable the 
effect of our work, either by countries or by medium, and we have not 
assigned any specific function of that nature to a separate research 
office, as was previously the case. 

Mr. Roonry. Am I to understand from that that at the present time 
we plan to take the judgment of those in your organization as to the 
evaluation of your own programs, rather than havi ng research studies, 
polls, and so forth carried on by unbiased outsiders / 

Mr. Srreipert. Well, when those bear directly on an evaluation, we 
have them done by independent research organizations. We don’t con- 
duct research. 

Mr. Roonry. That is what I am getting at. 

Mr. Srretert. We don’t conduct research projects ourselves 

Mr. Roonry. Where are they in these justifications? What are the 
details ¢ 

Mr. SrrerBert. Well, I referred to the one having to do with broad- 
casting, and for some others we had a pretesting media research under 
Leland Stanford, an analysis of economic research by George Wash- 
ington University, and MeCann-Erickson carried on a study. 

Mr. Roonry. Is there a page in the justifications with regard to this; 
and if so, what page? 

Mr. Srrerpert. It doesn’t list them. The reference in justifications 
ison page 19, which gives the organization, and there is a further refer- 
ence on page 264 to research contracts. 

Mr. Rooney. That comes to a quarter of a million dollars? 

Mr. StrreiBert. Yes, sir; requested. 

Mr. Rooney. Then, in addition to that, you have how many people 
in your Office of Research and Intelligence ? 

Mr. Srretert. Ninety-five, of which seven are for these contracts 
tor external research activities. 









RESEARCH CONTRACTS 















Mr. Roonry. Now, last year you had $245,436 for research con- 
tracts; correct? 

Mr. Srremert. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. What did we get for that $245,436 ? 

Mr. Srreieert. I have a list here which I can submit for the record 
or show it to you. 

Mr. Rooney. Well, we want to find out what we got. Can we dis- 
cuss that, Mr. Streibert ? 

Mr. Srreipert. Well, I mentioned a few previously, and we had one 
with the International Public Opinion Research Organization. 

International Public Research gave us Tests on Transmissions of 
WRUL, Latin America. Foreign News Service gave us Analysis of 
Refugee Interviews. The impact of President Eisenhower's atomic- 
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energy campaign speech was given by the International Public Opin- 
ion Research Organization. 

Leland Stanford conducted a research on target groups; Rutgers 
on Pattern of Soviet Group Propaganda. That was a continuing 
research during the year. 

Field evaluation researches were conducted by letting contracts 
locally in India and in Brazil and a variety of special studies were 
conducted. 

Mr. Roonry. Well, for those special studies, you have $44,185. 
Where does that go to? 

Mr. Srremert. I would have to look up all the individual research 
projects to get that. : 

Mr. Roonry. Do you have the conclusions of these research projects 
here! 

Mr. Srrerpert. No; I do not have them here. 

Mr. Roonry. Well, would you see that we get them as listed on the 
page to which I am directing your attention, which totaled $245,436 ¢ 

Mr. Srrerert. Right. 

(The material was submitted to the committee later.) 

Mr. Roonry. Have any of these research projects been critical of 
the operations of the agency ? 

Mr. Srrerert. Well, they contain critical material; yes, sir. It 
wouldn’t be of maximum value unless they did. 

Mr. Roonry. That should make them interesting. 


PUBLIC TOURS OF NEW VOA FACILITIES 


I note on page 6 of the document entitled “Third Report to Con- 
gress, July to December 1954,” referring to the new studios here in 
Washington, “Public tours of new Voice facilities are conducted 
daily.” How many people do you have engaged in this business ? 

Mr. Srrerert. These tours are handled as a part-time duty by 
various members of the public information staff. 

Mr. Roonry. At what hours are they held ? 

Mr. Srrereert. Twice daily, at 11 a.m. and 3 p. m. 

Mr. Roonry. How long do they take? 

Mr. Srrerpert. About a half an hour. 

Mr. Rooney. Would you tell us how many were there yesterday ? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes, sir; we will supply it. 

(The matter referred to may be found on p. 117.) 

Mr. Roonry. How many people were engaged in this, did you say, 
“in their spare time ?” 

Mr. Srrerpert. I said “Part time.” 

Mr. Rooney. Part time, rather. How many people are engaged in 
this? 

Mr. Srrerert. We will supply it. 

(The matter referred to may be found on p. 117.) 

Mr. Rooney. Can you give us an idea now ? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Oh, 2 or 3. 

Mr. Rooney. What grades are they ? 

Mr. Srrerpert. I don’t like to guess because I don’t know. They 
would be secretaries or public information employees there, as they 
have the available time. 
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Mr. Porretz. That is in the hands of our publicity department, 
which is part of Mr. Fine’s organization down at the Voice. 

Mr. Roonry. That is the publicity department for American con- 
sumption ? 

Mr. Porrete. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Fine? 

Mr. Porrete. Yes,sir. He is the general supervisor of that depart- 
ment. That is not his office. We have a few people from his office 
down there. 


AVERAGE GRADE PER EMPLOYEE 


Mr. Rooney. What is the average grade of an employee in the 
USTA? 

Mr. Srremert. I have that right here for you, sir. GS-9 is the 
average. 

Mr. Rooney. That is quite a high grade, isn’t it, Mr. Streibert, when 
compared with the Immigration and Naturalization Service where 
the average grade is 6.5 and the FBI where the average grade is 7.5! 

I withdraw that. You needn’t answer. It is argumentative, but 
at the same time it is obvious if you take into consideration the fact 
that I am giving you the right figures for these two agencies in the 
Department of Justice. 

This would compare with the grade of the lawyers down in the 
Department of Justice, whose average, I think, is 8.5, 


COVERAGE OF CONGRESSIONAL ELECTIONS 


Now, I believe we mentioned this subject in passing last week, Mr. 
Streibert, but I again want to make sure that the record contains 
your pride in having given ample election coverage to the last con- 
gressional elections and at page 4 of your third report to the Congress, 
you state: 


In the November congressional elections the Agency utilized the opportunity 
for emphasizing another contrast: The difference between the meaningful elec- 
tions of a free country and the so-called free elections of the Soviet system. 
For weeks before the United States elections, all media of the Agency provided 
a flow of background information to overseas posts. As the election results 
began to come in, the Voice of America broadcast around the clock, bringing 
overseas residents reports on the returns and on United States reactions to 
those results. Simultaneously, the Agency’s Press Service transmitted full 
election coverage to USIA’s officers overseas who continually supplied foreign 
editors with information. 


Is it possible that you obtained the election results last November 
before the Associated Press, the United Press, the INS, overseas 
operations ? 
Mr. Srrerpert. No. 
Mr. Rooney. They carried the election results, didn’t they ? 
Mr. Srreipert. Yes. 


VOA SPORTS COVERAGE 


Mr. Rooney. Last week we also discussed the matter of an Ameri- 
can tourist in Paris being able to turn to either the Armed Forces 
Radio or the Voice of America on his set and learning therefrom what 
the Americans in this country do, including sports, and I believe you 
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said that you only covered unusual sports events, whereas Armed 
Forces Radio covered day-to-day sports events? 

Mr. SrrerBerT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Is that a correct or fair recitation ? 

Mr. Srrerert. Indeed it is. 

Mr. Roonry. It so happens in going over these few broadcasts in 
connection with that voyage of the Queen Elizabeth that we find quite 
a bit of space devoted to sports broadcasts. 

Mr. Srremert. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. For instance, in the broadcast of April 3, 1954, we 
find the following: 


The title bout between Bobo Olson and the Cuban, Kid Gavilan, last night, 
still tops the sports news. Olson retained his middleweight crown in a sipirited 
15-round bout. Gavilan is still the welterweight king. 

Most of the fight talk centers around why Gavilan fought most of the fight 
with his left hand and only on a few occasions did he unlease the right hand, 


and only twice used his famed bolo punch. So far neither Gavilan nor his 
handlers have come forth with an explanation of the mystery. The Kid moved 
up a weight notch to go after Olson’s title. No rematch of the pair is yet in 
sight. 

Just 10 more days until the 16 clubs in the National and American Leagues 
begin their 154-game schedule for 1954 pennant and world series. Their basic 
training over, the major league clubs are going through a series of exhibition 
games in various parts of the United States as a final preparation for the 
official season. 

In Glasgow, Scotland, today, a championship was decided. England defeated 
Seotland 4 to 2 in a soccer match for the British International championship. 
England will now compete in a top section of the world cup qualifying 
tournament. 

Tennis tops and sports news in Mexico: In the opening of the professional 
tennis tournament at the Chapultepec Sporting Club last night, Pedro Gonzales 
defeated Carl Hern 6-3, 6-1; Australia’s Frank Sedgeman defeated Pancho 
Segura 6—4 and 6-3; and in the doubles match, Gonzales and Sedgeman teamed 
up to beat Kramer and Segura; 6-3 and 6-4. 

More news of the champions: In Augusta, Ga., in the southern part of the 
United States, the Nation’s leading golfers are gathered for the 18th masters’ 
tournament. Leading the field are the present Champion Ben Hogan, the 1952 
winner; Sam Snead and Jim Demaret, three-time winner, plus Lloyd Mangrum, 
Jim Ferrier, Julius Boros, and Ed (Porky) Oliver. 

A final item: Olympic champion, Foord Koono, last night churned his way 
to a 220-yard free style victory at Yale University in New, Haven to win his 
second amateur American AAU title. 

The college student from Honolulu won his first AAU title the previous night 
when he captured the 1,500 meter event. 


In how many languages do you broadcast this sort of sports news? 

Mr. Srretpert. Every language is specially originated and edited 
for the needs for that particular country. 

Mr. Roonry. Well, this was broadcast all over the world in Eng- 
lish, wasn’t it? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. And in how many other languages would you say 
these sports items were covered ? 

Mr. Srrerpert. I would say none. Perhaps the welterweight, or 
rather, the middleweight title boxing bout involving the Cuban might 
have gone to the Spanish transmission—strike that. 

= Rooney. Why, you don’t have any Spanish transmissions, do 
you? 

Mr. Srretmpert. No: we don’t have any Spanish transmissions. I 
wouldn’t think it would go to any other language. 
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Mr. Rooney. So your sport business would seem primarily to keep 
Americans in the far-flung places of the earth informed so that they 
might know what is going on; is that right ? 

Mr. Srreierr. That was a sports roundup on that day. 


UNIFORMS FOR EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Rooney. What is this business about “caps versus uniforms?” 

If I recall correctly, a year ago you wanted to have these people 
who open your doors at your libraries and other establishments at 
your two hundred-and-some-odd posts over the world unifor med, and 
a former member of the other body thought that was highly impor- 
tant, but all the rest of the conferees cn this bill were in agreement 
that it wasn’t too important and that if that fellow opening that door 
had a cap on with USIA on it, that that would suffice. 

Now, you are back here again with language which would permit 
you to go ahead with furnishing these people all over the world with 
uniforms. Am I mistaken? 

Mr. Srrerpert. We are back, and I appreciate the opportunity to 
clarify this situation because it seems to us, at least, that there is either 
a misunderstanding or a failure to grasp the purpose of the request. 
It had nothing to do with opening doors. 

Mr. Roonry. Well, perhaps I should have included “driving an au- 
tomobile.” Your chauffeur should have some means of identification, 
don’t you think? 

Mr. Srrereert. No. It has been the practice of our Government to 
supply certain categories of local personnel with uniforms in keeping 
with the local custom in many countries for a long while. It is gener- 
ally followed by all diplomatic establishments. 

In accordance with this practice, it has been the custom of the infor- 

mation program to provide uniforms for such employees as the opera- 
tor of the mobile-film units, custodial employees, library pages, mes- 
sengers, other chauffeurs and drivers. 

You appreciate that our staff operates as part of the mission staff, 
and we want no uniforms or caps for any of our personnel where it is 
not the custom, or where the other similar kinds of employees in the 
same office, embassies, do not use uniforms. 

Mr. Roonry. Would it be fair to sum up your argument this way: 
since the ambassadoress has people who may be in uniform there’s no 
reason why your people shouldn’t be in uniform ? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Or the ambassador. But it has to do with the staff 
at the diplomatic establishment, which operates for our Government 
for all units in the establishment. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you think it would be pitiful if the ambassadoress’ 
or the minister’s or the charge d’affaires or the consul’s chauffeur was 
uniformed and that the fellow driving your mobile unit wasn’t uni- 
formed ? 

Mr. Srreieert. I stated my opinion, that it is highly desirable not 
to try to differentiate among various employees of an organization 
doing similar work, between “those who happen to be on our payroll, 
and those on the others, on payrolls of other Government organiza- 
tions, not only State, but in some cases FOA or other elements of the 
establishment, and of course, this is very important to the employees 
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who use these uniforms, who are the citizens of the other countries in 
which we operate. 

Mr. Roonry. But, Mr. Streibert, in these days when we are trying 
io help our President balance the budget, which is quite a bit out of 
kilter at the moment, don’t you think this is a luxury that we could 
very well avoid ¢ 

Mr. Srrerpert. I think it is a necessity, and I would be willing to do 
without the necessity if you will do without it in the other elements of 
the establishment, which probably might not be a good thing to do, 
because similar governments in similar situations do supply it, so that 
you don’t want to inhibit the United States as against other nations 
in the various capitals. 

Mr. Rooney. In other words, it is your feeling that if our Ambas- 

sador to Spain has a uniformed chauffeur there’s no reason why your 
publicity man shouldn’t also have a uniformed chauffeur ? 

Mr. Srrerert. Well, I detailed the classes of employees in addition 
to your own ¢ lasses of door openers and chauffeurs, such as messengers, 
motion-picture operators, and custodial employees of various kinds, 
and it is a matter of uniformity in the treatment of these citizens of 
other countries so that all will be alike within a single operating 
organization under, let us say, the Ambassadoress in Italy. 

Mr. Rooney. Well, I think we have spent enough of the taxpayers’ 
money on this colloquy. This all has to be pr inted, you know. 

Mr. Srrempert. Yes, sir. 


AUSTRIAN NEWSPAPER, WEINER KURIER 


Mr. Roonry. Now, with regard to page 68 of your justifications. 

Mr. Srrerpert. Page 68; yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. You allege that you changed your newspaper in Aus- 
tria from a daily to a weekly edition, and thereby saved $215,900; is 
that correct ? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes, sir—saved as to the fiscal year 1955, but that 
was applicable only to half of the year, a little less than half of the 
year, because the paper did not ionetiin a weekly until—— 

Mr. Rooney. Well, it must have become a weekly quite a while ago 
because these statements were printed quite a while ago / 

Mr. Srrerpert. Excuse me. October. I am wrong. I am thinking 
of the paper in Berlin. 

Mr. Roonry. So we would then have 9 months of a fiscal year of 
illeged savings in the amount of $215,900 total. Is that correct ? 

Mr. STREIBERT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. If my mathematics are correct, the amount saved in 
fiscal year 1955 would be $161,925. Will you take that figure as being 
roughly accurate? All I did was divide 4 into $215,900 which gave 
ine the figure for a 3 months’ period and multiplied that by 3, and it 
comes to S161S 25. 

Mr. Srrerert. I take your mathematics, but I don’t understand 
what you are getting at. 

Mr. Roonry. Will this money be back in the Treasury by the 30th of 
June 1955, the end of this fiscal year ? 

Mr. Srrerpert. No; it will not. 
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ELIMINATION OF GERMAN NEWSPAPER, DIE NEUE ZEITUNG 


Mr. Rooney. With regard to the action in Germany in which the 
newspaper Die Neue Zeitung has been eliminated, as well as 6 infor- 
mation services or centers, there is a claimed s savings of $841,800 set 
forth at page 68. For how much of the year would that apply? ¢ 

Mr. Srrerpert. The saving on the newspaper applied from February 
1 on. 

Mr. Rooney. Of which year 

Mr. Srrerert. Of 1955. 

Mr. Rooney. Four or five? 

Mr. Srremerr. 1955. It is the 1955 fiscal year that we are talking 
about, and the paper stopped on January 30. 

Mr. Rooney. Exactly when was the publication of this paper dis- 
continued ¢ 

Mr. Srrerert. January 31, 1955. 


ELIMINATION OF SIX INFORMATION CENTERS 


Mr. Roonry. And the six information centers were eliminated 
when ? 

Mr. Srrerert. They are in the process of elimination now and the 
elimination will not be complete until the end of the fiscal year. 

Mr. Roonry. Will the money realized as the result of the discon- 
tinuance of this paper for approximately five-twelfths of fiscal year 
1955 and the money with regard to the six information centers being 
eliminated, the total of which over a year’s period would be $841,800, 
find its way back into the Treasury by the end of June 1955? 

Mr. Srremert. No, sir. That has found its way to the southeast 
Asia operations primarily. 


ATOMIC ENERGY EXHIBIT 


Mr. Rooney. With regard to the alleged net decrease of $40,000 for 
Belgium, since the atomic energy exhibit will not be repeated there, 
was that budgeted in the 1955 budget, $40,000 for that purpose? 

Mr. SrrerpBert. It was budgeted and spent in 1955 and was not to be 
repeated in fiscal year 1956. 

Mr. Rooney. So, you do not need that $40,000 in 1956; is that 
correct ¢ 

Mr. Srremert. Well, we will not know. 

Mr. Roonry. The same applies with regard to $30,000 in connection 
with the atomic energy exhibit which will not be repeated in the 
Netherlands? 

Mr. Srrewert. That is right. 


PROGRAM IN FRANCE 


Mr. Rooney. I note the language, Mr. Streibert, at the bottom of 
page 70 and the top of page 71, quote: 


The depressing finale to Indochina has created the determination in France 
not to become engaged in future hopeless adventures of that sort. This, among 
other factors, has intensified French sensitivity with regard to further “pressure” 
from outside, especially from the United States. The French are tired of being 
beholden to anyone and are determined to assert full independence as a leading 
nation. 
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If this is your conclusion, I should like to give you the opportunity 
at this moment to attempt to justify over three-quarters of a million 
dollars for an expanded program for France, as well as the continuance 
of a present program of $1,819,200, which you now have as your 1955 
estimate for that country. 

Mr. Srremert. Mr. Clark, will you respond to that? 

Mr. CLark. Mr. Chairman, the 1956 request reflects an increase of 
$784,300. 

Mr. Roonry. That is already included in my question. 

Mr. Ciark. I was confirming the figures. That is made up of 
$106.771 for increased television and radio materials. Then, one- 
hundred-ninety-two-thousand-odd dollars for—— 

Mr. Rooney. That is all on page 72 of the justifications. 

Mr. Ciark. Yes, it is. Our plans for 1956 in France call for a 
greatly increased program in the cultural phase of the work, a gradual 
increase in our work in pamphlets with which we have become, we 
believe, successful, and a modest increase in some of the other media. 

Mr. Roonry. You would not say that an increase from $62,204 for 
radio and television to $168,975 was a modest increase, would you? 

Mr. Ciark. Television and radio are the media which we are plan- 
ning to use much more fully. I was not referring to that as a modest 
increase. 

Mr. Roonry. Would you say that an increase in information cen- 
ters and cultural centers from $428,000 to $782,000 was a modest 
increase 

Mr. Crark. Indeed not, and that is where we plan to put the greatest 
emphasis. 

Mr. Roonry. The increase on one page of $9,200 is the only figure 
which I would deem modest, and that is entitled “Program Direction.” 

Mr. Cuark. I agree with you, indeed. 

Would you like me, Mr. Chairman, to spell out in some detail the 
specifications under “Information centers and cultural programs”? 

Mr. Roonry. The question, Mr. Clark, in view of what I read to 
you, your own language with regard to the depressing finale in Indo- 
china and the other factors that have intensified French sensitivity 
with regard to further pressure from outside, especially from the 
United States, as well as your statement that the French are tired of 
being beholden to anyone—— 

Mr. CLark. Our program is not designed to exert pressure on the 
French. Our program is designed to identify ourselves with the 
French and thereby to assist them to resist the increasing pressure 
that they are now feeling from Moscow, which is very well spelled 
out on page 72, the first paragraph of that page. 

_For their own reasons, the Russian Government has singled out 
France as a No. 1 target for pressure, and it is in France that they 
are running extraordinary campaigns against ratification of the 
London and Paris accords. 

Reports that have reached us only this morning indicate that the 
members of the French Senate, when they return to their districts 
for the weekends, are met by a Communist delegation at the railroad 
station and have constant calls and visits over the weekends from Com- 


munist delegations, and their wives are subjected to a telephone cam- 
paign. 
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When they leave their districts and come back to Paris for the fol- 
lowing week, the Communists are at the railroad station again ham. 
mering, hammering at one theme, and one theme only: “Don’t ratify.” 

We have designed a program for 1956 in France which will— 

Mr. Rooney. This is something new; is it / 

Mr. CLark. Something over and above what we are now doing. 

Mr. Rooney. Would you say everything we have done up to now 
has gone down the drain? 

Mr. Criark. No, sir. In fiscal year 1958, our program in France 
was $3,984,000 which is $1.3 million more than we are requesting for 
1956. I beg your pardon, it is more. 

Mr. Rooney. I gave you a question which, if I were on your side 
of the table, I think I would need half an hour to answer. 

Mr. Bow. I think we have to have more information on what the 
funds are to be used for. 


CULTURAL PROGRAM IN FRANCE 


Mr. Ciarx. The largest item that is requested in the increase for 
1956 is in the cultural program in the information centers. The 
committee will find that broken down on page 74. 

Mr. Roonry. We would prefer that you not refer to the justifica- 
tions. Just tell us about this. 


EXHIBITS 


Mr. Ciark. We are planning to have a substantial project of ex- 
hibits locally designed in our six posts in France. 

Mr. Bow. What kind of exhibits? 

Mr. Cuark. One that might well include one on the atomic-energy 
matter. We had planned to include one on the American economy and 
the American school system and we plan to try to do one, if we can 
do it, on the American Constitution. Every one of these "exhibits ; is 
designed to identify ourselves with the French and not to apply the 
kinds of pressures referred to in that paragraph. 

Those are exhibits to be made in France by local French artists 
and designers, for France. They will certainly be shown, in some 
of these binational organizations, which help pay part of the cost of 
them, which are refer red to down below. 

Mr. Bow. Do you think that is going to meet the further statement 
that is made on page 71 that the French think the United States is 
hysterical about communism?! How are we going to meet that! 

Mr. Ciark. Mr. Bow, we hope to meet that by designing the ex- 
hibits that are not constantly screaming about communism, but re- 
ferring sometimes to our cultural strength and our personal strength 
and getting off some of this direct referral every minute to communism. 

Our book translation program will be modestly increased to get 
more books into the French language not only for our own libraries 
but into the French libraries, the joint libraries which are referred to 
in the budget for France. As indicated further, we want some more 
money to work with the American library in France, with which I am 
sure Mr. Bow is familiar, which operates 6 branches in 6 cities where 
we are not operating, plus 1 in Paris. 

The figure for an increase of $7,000 is for concerts of American 
musicians who happen to be in France. Again, we want to hit the 





same thing. This is simply paying the travel of the men who are 
already there, t ‘aveling around France and hiring a hall for them. 
Oftentimes they may be F ulbright scholars. The summer seminars 
are at the University of Marseilles. Many of these are returned ex- 
changees who go to the University of Mar seilles and it has prov ed to 
be extremely helpful to us against not applying pressures. ‘The lec- 
tures and forums are simply an attempt to use the Fulbright people 
who are there, to go around in France, talking about the United 
States. 
FULBRIGHT PROGRAM IN FRANCE 


Mr. Rooney. Do you have a list of the Fulbright people in France? 

Mr. Cuark. I do not have it, but I can get you one. 

Mr. Rooney. How long would it take to get one? 

Mr. CuarKk. I would have to get it from the State Department. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 

The following lists the category and number of Fulbright grantees now in 
France: 
St GONG. pe ih lps ere ici mis ee cir mitm en e— rae esate 109 
Teachers s 22 
RESGHECH SORUINTE = annie ee da eh een elena een 25 
ect yr Oris 6a ke iit aed ge a eee Shit ea eee 119 
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Mr. Roonry. How many amin of the French Legislature have 
been brought here to the United States at our expense / 

Mr. Ciark. I don’t know. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you have any figures on this at all? Do you not 
think it is important to find out whether a member voting on such a 
thing as EDC has been a recipient of the bounty of our Government 
to the tune of $3,000 or $4,000. Don’t you think this is important? 

Mr. Cuark. Yes; I do. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you have that information ? 

Mr. Cuark. I do not have it myself. I am sure it is in Paris. 

Mr. Rooney. I would not be a bit surprised if it were not in Paris. 

Mr. Crark. I would. 

Mr. Roonry. How long would we have to wait for that information? 

Mr. Ciark. I can check for you. I do not know. We would have 
to cable Paris and let you know. 

Mr. Rooney. All right. Go ahead. 

(The material referred to may be found on page 398.) 


CULTURAL FESTIVALS IN FRANCE 


Mr. Cuark. The last figure is a requested increase of $30,000 for 
cultural festivals which would be the spillover of the current festival, 
which will open in France in April and run for 2 months and will 
be the largest and most significant evidence in France of the whole 
range of what this country has done and is doing in the field of the 
arts, music, and so forth. That festival is referred to generally as 
the Salute to France and has been almost entirely financed by private 
subscriptions, so the Government is paying nothing except the time 
of our staff in Paris. I think it is going to be a thing of real signifi- 
cance. It was started by the Pr esident here in January. 

60930—55——7  - 
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NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES IN FRANCE 


Mr. Rooney. How many people do we have in Paris who are mem- 
bers of USIA? 

Mr. Crark. Thirty-four. 

Mr. Roonry. How many locals? 

Mr. Crark. One hundren and twelve. 

Mr. Rooney. I am speaking of all aspects of your operations, not 
only radio, but motion pictures, press and publications, libraries, and 
so forth? 

Mr. Crark. In Paris, with the exception of 2 or 3 media people, 
and I think I should include those, who are still left over from ESC, 
which we have liquidated. I think you should add three Americans. 

Mr. Rooney. Just a minute. What is ESC? 

Mr. Crark. European Service Center, which is the successor organi- 
zation to SRE of MSA which has been liquidated. 

Mr. Rooney. We have in our hands in connection with the 1956 

appropriation estimates for the Department of State a chart entitled 
“Staffing at Selected Posts, Bureau of European Affairs” from which 
it would appear that the entire establishment of the State Depart- 
ment as of June 30, 1954, in Paris was 122 Americans and 115 locals, 
a total of 237, as compared with the United States Information Agency 
which had as of that date, 309 Americans and 55 locals. 

Mr. Criark. Mr. Chairman, I can assure you that there were not 
309 Americans on the USIA payroll in 1954 in France. The figure 
is considerably less than that now. 

Mr. Rooney. Was the total as of June 30, 1954, a combination of 
Americans and locals, 309? 

Mr. Cuark. I can check that, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. It probably should be the other way around. You 
mean to say that as of June 30, 1954, you did not have 55 Americans 
and 309 locals in Paris? 

Mr. CuarKk. I believe those figures, as of June 30, 1954, are correct. 
The figure for today is 34 Americans and 112 locals, in Paris. 

Mr. Rooney. Go ahead, Mr. Clark. ‘Try to substantiate this pro- 
gram. 

LOCAL MOTION PICTURE PROCUCTION 


Mr. Crark. Our request for locally made films represents an in- 
crease of $121,729. 

Mr. Roonry. We see that on page 72. 

Mr. Ciark. That request is to make, in France, a picture on Atoms 
for Peace, a picture on Labor-Management Relations as They Are 
Operated in the United States, to make a news reel series in France 
which we are not currently doing, and to make a picture on NATO, 
NATO themes, as we refer to them, out of footage that currently exists. 

Some of these films would be sponsored by private French organiza- 
tions and would circulate in their own circuits and to their own 
audiences. Some of them may well get into commercial distribution. 


LOCAL PAMPHLET PRODUCTION 


Our program for pamphlets calls for an increase of roughly $192, 
000 for a series of pamphlets on United States Economic Policies. 
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The continuation of the very successful pamphlets and an amplica- 
tion of them on the U. S. Plan for Peace, pamphlets on U. 5. Invest- 
ment Policy and a series of unattributed pamphlets, which I would 
like to discuss very briefly off the record. 

Mr. Rooney. Are they secret and highly important? 

Mr. Crark. I think they are interesting and very effective. 

Mr. Rooney. If they are interesting and effective, let them be on 
the record. 

Mr. Cuark. You cannot do that without destroying the effectiveness 
of them. 

Mr. Rooney. All right. You may go off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Cuark. On the record, I should like to say some more about 
publications. 

We have had great success, Mr. Chairman, with a publication en- 
titled “Informations et Documents.” It is a French language publi- 
cation which has a small mailing list which we intend next year to 
increase if we get the increased funds. 

Mr. Bow. What is the size of the mailing list now? 

Mr. Crark. 30,000. 

Mr. Bow. What do you intend to increase it to? 

Mr. Cxiark. 47,000. That goes to members of Parliament, lawyers, 
editors, labor leaders, people in industry, and in education. 

We made a test mailing of that publication which has been most re- 
markable as far as responses are concerned. In the first place, be- 
tween the 4th and 20th of October, we sent out 2,400 letters to people 
in the Paris area and we received over a 50 percent response, which, 
as anyone who is familiar with mailing knows, is a remarkable re- 
sponse for anybody to take the trouble to write. Nearly 1,400 people 
responded. 

Mr. Roonry. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. CuarKk. 1,400 responses indicated—and these included members 
of the French Chamber of Deputies and the French Centers—indi- 
cated with letters of thanks that they would like to continue receiving 
this publication. 

Mr. Bow. Do you have that broken down into categories ? 

Mr. Ciark. I can supply that for the record. 

Mr. Roonry. We ought to know who they are. The list does not 
have to go into the record. 

Mr. CiarKk. 95 percent of the respondents indicated that they would 
like to continue receiving the publication. A high percentage indi- 
cated that they had names of suggested people to whom we should 
send them. 

As far as our mission in France was concerned, this was the most 
enthusiastic response they had ever gotten from a mailing, and the 
publication will certainly be increased above its present level if we 
have additional funds. 

Another publication of which we are proud is a series of pamphlets 
on United States foreign policy, called in French A Plan for Peace. 

This is the publication which was referred to in a recent issue of 
Time magazine reporting a conversation between a member of the 
French Government and the Secretary of State, at which time the 
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Frenchman told the Secretary that he had a totally different under- 
standing of American foreign policy as a result of a pamphlet mailed 
. ry’ . vv ; 
to him. That pamphlet was translated and prepared by USIA in 
Paris. 
_I have an English-language copy of that series. We want to con- 
tinue and amplify that series, 


RADIO AND TELEVISION PROGRAM 


In radio and television, we are planning two series on Radio Luxem- 
bourg, which has an excellent listening audience in northern France, 
including Paris, with one depicting the experiences of a Frenchman 
who visited the United States. 

Mr. Roonry. This is going to be done right out in the open! 
There will not be any cloak-and-dagger stuff about this ? 

Mr. CriarKk. None whatsoever. 

Mr. Rooxry. The same applies to Radio Monte Carlo? 

Mr. CuarKk. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. And the same also applies to Radiodiffusion Televi- 
sion Francaise? 

Mr. Cxiark. That is the French national] network. 

The radio increases are for simply these two series over Radio 
Luxembourg. 2 

Mr. Roonry. How do you tie this in with your earlier statement 
that the French are tired of being beholden to anyone, and they 
resent and are sensitive with regard to pressure from the outside, 
especially from the United States? 

Mr. Ciark. This represents no pressure from the United States, 
but it does represent a dramatization of the ties that have lasted many 
years between this country and France. It is fairly important for us 
to increase these ties. 

Mr. Rooney. How about your sports? Were you up on them when 
you visited Paris? 

Mr. Cuiark. I tried to visit the races at the park, but, unfortunately, 
I was working at the Embassy instead. 

Mr. Roonry. We shall adjourn now until tomorrow at 2 o’clock for 
the reason that at 10 o’clock in the morning we start with the testimony 
of outside witnesses. 

I am also reminded that we promised one of the members of the 
Appropriations Committee an opportunity to appear, beginning at 
9 o'clock. That should not take long, so let us say 10 minutes after 2 
tomorrow afternoon. 


Tuurspay, Marcn 10, 1955. 
AFTERNOON SESSION 
Mr. Rooney. The committee will please come to order. 
TRANSCRIPTION OF VOA BROADCAST ON APRIL 2, 1954, 8:30 P. M. 


We have requested that the VOA broadcast that would have been 
heard on the H. M. S. Queen Elizabeth at sea on April 2, 1954, be 
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reproduced before us. Do you have the evening’s broadcast of that 
day here, that is a tape recording thereof ? 

Mr. Srrewert. Well, I have recordings of the three English broad- 
casts on that day. 

One was at 8:30 a. m. New York time, the other at 11:15 a, m., 
and the other 7:30 p. m. 

Mr. Rooney. Were there any broadcasts made by the Voice of 
America that day, April 2, 1954, other than the three to which you 
refer ? 

Mr. Srrerpert. There were no others in English; no. 

Mr. Roonry. I am speaking only of English broadcasts. There 
were _ others ? 

Mr. Srreierr. No, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Other than the three you mentioned ? 

Mr. Srretperr. Correct. 

Mr. Rooney. And of those you have tape recordings or records 
thereof, for us to hear in this room right now? 

Mr. StREiBERT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Are these recordings exact in every respect with re- 
gard to the contents of those three broadcasts of April 2, 1954? 

Mr. Strerert. Yes. These were the recordings m: ade at the time 
the broadcast was made of the broadcast itself, just as it went out over 
the air. 

Mr. Rooney. Are we to understand that no broadcast in English 
was made by VOA that day which could have been picked up on 
H. M. S. Queen Elizabeth at sea other than these three broadcasts ? 

Mr. Srrerpertr. That is correct. 

Mr. Roonry. And are these three broadcasts which you are about 
to reproduce for us with the sound of the Voice of America announcer 
as made on that day, April 2, 1954, complete in every respect ? 

Mr. SrrerpertT. Yes, 

Mr. Rooney. Has anything been omitted by way of cutting of the 
tape recording, or has anything been added ? 

Mr. Srrermert. No; it is complete and I think you will hear that it 
is the complete broadcast, one of them is on one record, for example, 
and it is the complete time and it gives the start and the stop and the 
complete broadcast. 

Mr. Rooney. All right. Now, if you will proceed, Mr. Streibert, 
to direct your folks here to play these broadcasts in which we are 
particularly interested : 

|. With regard to the speed of delivery of the announcer ; 

The text of the broadcast ; 

The diction of the announcer, the conciseness of the news report, 
whether or not certain hearings which concern the Army and a mem- 
ber of the other body in Washington were reported, and whether or 
not all mention was omitted of the critical battle then raging in Indo- 
china. The reporter will take down the broadcast as it proce eeds. 

Mr. Srrempert. Yes, sir. 

; ‘ The April 2, 1954, 8:30 a. m. broadcast referred to was played as 
Ollows :) 


Good evening. This is the Voice of America broadcasting worldwide in the 
English a Monday through Saturday at this time you will hear Report 
from the U. S. A., a half-hour of news, comment, and special features. Every 
Sunday you win hear “A nation at worship.” Stay tuned now for Report from 
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the U. S. A., as we pause five seconds to allow relays Around the world to join 
this broadcast. 

Report from the U. S. A., a feature presentation of the Voice of America: 

On today’s edition, the comments of Richard Harkness and our weekly review 
of press opinion across the United States. More of that later. First, the news. 

The battle for Dien Bien Phu was stepped up today. The French Union high 
command in Hanoi reports that French Union troops have launched heavy 
counterattacks against Viet Nimh rebel positions around the besieged fortress, 
The attacks, begun Thursday night, were aimed at recapturing positions in the 
northwestern and southwestern corners of the fortress. The positions changed 
hands several times before dawn today. Bombers and fighters flying to and from 
Dien Bien Phu to aid the French Union defenders kept up a constant stream of 
traffic over Hanoi all during the night. 

In another development the French Union high command announced that the 
Communist-led rebels today again cut the main road linking Hanoi with its 
supply port of Haiphong. They mined the Hanoi-Haiphong railway, blowing 
up two military trains. One train was mined 30 miles east of Hanoi, and the 
other 12 miles west of Haiphong. Only light casualties were reported. 

Since March 11th, two days before the rebels began their first big assault 
against Dien Bien Phu, the Viet Nimh have tried to cut Hanoi’s road and railway 
lines with Haiphong through which American military aid supplies pass. 

Earlier they tried to sabotage Hanoi and Haiphong airports and succeeded 
in wrecking several planes. 

The governments of Turkey and Pakistan today signed their new treaty step- 
ping up joint cooperation in the military, economic, cultural, and political fields. 
The pact was signed in Karachi by Pakistani Foreign Minister Sir Zafrullah 
Khan and the Turkish Ambassador Salahattin Arbel. 

Under the defense clauses of the pact both parties in accordance with Article 
51 of the UN Charter will study the extent of cooperation between them in the 
event of aggression. The treaty signed today provides for the participation of 
any state which may be useful for achieving the purposes of the pact. 

Britain has joined the United States in rejecting the latest Soviet scheme for 
a European security pact, saying the purpose of the Kremlin proposal is to under- 
mine free world defenses and security. So far there has been no official state- 
ment from France but Foreign Ministry officials in Paris also have expressed 
extreme skepticism regarding the Soviet proposal. 

In Washington, meanwhile, the State Department has announced an exchange 
of views on the Soviet note is under way among the Big Three foreign offices. 

The Soviet note suggested United States membership in a European security 
arrangement and Soviet readiness to examine possible membership in the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization. Most of the rest of the Soviet note was devoted 
to an attack on the proposed European Defense Community. 

In rejecting the Soviet suggestion, British Foreign Secretary Eden recalled 
that the Atlantic alliance was formed because of the menace of Soviet policy and 
action. 

Labor Party members of Commons supported Eden’s stand on the Soviet note. 
However, at the same time they were critical of the quick official American 
reaction to the Kremlin’s proposal. 

Eden said that while the United States said Big Three discussions would be 
held on a reply to the Soviet note, the United States commented on it without 
consultation with the British. 

Herbert Morrison, deputy leader of the labor opposition, said that in the 
future the British Government should take steps to see that there is consulta- 
tion among the Western powers before Soviet proposals are rejected. 

In another action the British Government rejected a Soviet Foreign Office 
claim that Red China would attend the upcoming Geneva Conference on an equal 
basis with the Big Four powers. 

A spokesman for the British Foreign Office pointed out that it was decided at 
the Berlin Conference that the four powers taking part in that meeting would 
be the sole inviting powers for the Geneva parley. 

The State Department rejected the Soviet assertion on Red China’s equal 
status—earlier, a Department spokesman said that during the Berlin Conference 
the Soviet Union agreed that Peiping’s participation in the Geneva talks would 
be in the role of a sponsoring power. The Department spokesman emphasized 
that Red China is going to Geneva as a guest of the Soviet Union. 

A Democratic Congressman from California, Chet Holified, says the recent 
hydrogen bomb tests in the Pacific may eventually bring blessings to all humanity. 
Holifield was a witness to the explosions. 
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In a Voice of America broadcasting Holifield recalled the statement made 
earlier this week by Lewis Strauss, Chairman of the United States Atomic 
Energy Commission, a statement that the United States will soon have enough 
hydrogen weapons to take care of its defense needs and can concentrate more 
on atomie energy for peaceful uses. 

On this subject, atoms for peace, Holifield recalled that on Wednesday Congress 
passed legislation authorizing the construction of five different types of atomic 
reactors for the production of electrical energy. 

He said the best informed scientists believe that in a few years the production 
of electricity by coal and oil will be augmented in equal measure by the use of 
atomic energy. 

When this occurs, said the California representative, it will be made available 
to the free world. A new source of energy, he said, can be devoted to the pro- 
duction of consumer goods and capital goods and all the things necessary to raise 
the living standards of peoples. 

This is the vision the American Congress had, he said, when it passed the 
atomie reactor bill this week. 

Meanwhile, Atomic Energy Commission Chairman Strauss has announced 
plans to use atomic materials for farm research. This, he said, is one of the 
most important aspects of the peaceful use of atomic power. Strauss made 
the disclosure while attending a meeting of the Joint Congressional Atomic 
Energy Committee. 

President Eisenhower has signed legislation establishing a United States Air 
Force Academy to train career Air Force officers... The Air Academy will be a 
counterpart of the Military Academy at West Point and the Naval Academy at 
Annapolis. 

American Foreign Aid Chief Stassen says United States technical aid is one 
of the most important sections of the entire wide range of governmental action 
being carried out by the Eisenhower Administration. 

He told the audience in Washington that more than 1,600 American tech- 
nicians are now serving in 47 countries overseas; technicians working in the field 
of health, agriculture, irrigation, housing, sanitation, and rural education. 

In his speech Stassen recalled President Eisenhower’s statement of the basic 
philosophy of the technical assistance program, that technical aid is a kind of 
total war, not upon any human enemy, but upon the brute forces of poverty. 

The House of Representatives today has a Senate-approved bill granting 
statehood for Hawaii and Alaska. The House already has approved statehood 
for Hawaii. 

However, some Republican House leaders have said they do not favor inclusion 
of Alaska in the legislation. The House Rules Committee has kept the Alaska 
statehood proposal bottled up for ten months. 

On the economic scene, a new Government figure on employment will be issued 
today. Several economists have said they think it may show a small but hopeful 
decrease in the number of unemployed. The report the Census Bureau issues 
today will be its estimate on the number of jobless in March. 

At the United Nations: Lebanon has called on the Security Council to give 
urgent consideration to last Sunday’s Israeli attack on the Jordanian village of 
Nahalin which cost the lives of nine persons. 

Lebanon as a member of the Council made the request on behalf of Jordan, 
which is not a member of the United Nations. 

In New York, Thursday night Governor Dewey accused the Soviet Union of 
playing power politics in the United Nations and agitating tensions between 
Israel and the Arab states. He spoke before the United Jewish Appeal of New 
York, a group which aids needy Jews throughout the world. 

Governor Dewey said the Soviets are determined by every dishonorable device 
at their command to stir up tension, violence, and revolution in the Arab world, 
their ultimate goal, he said, is to bring, first, the Arabs, then the entire Moslem 
world under the Communist heel. 

Official Chinese Communist papers reaching Hong Kong report that the Peiping 
regime is calling for a tightening of state economic controls and severe punish- 
ment for those who do not comply with them. Plans for the program were 
drawn up the the regime’s Committee on Political and Legal Affairs. 

The first targets of the crackdown—food merchants, peasants, and grain deal- 
ers. They have been accused of sabotaging the regime’s food production plan. 

Detailed reports of famine or near famine conditions in many parts of Red 
China have been frequent for many months. Two months ago the Peiping Peo- 
ple’s Daily admitted 10 percent of the population was short of food. 
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Now, 2 look at other developments in the news. 

In London, British Labor Party leaders produced a formal motion in Commons 
Thursday night calling on Prime Minister Churchill to arrange a top level meet- 
ing with President Eisenhower and Soviet Premier Malenkov on new dangers 
created by the hydrogen bomb. It’s reported the motion will be taken up during 
a general Commons debate on the subject this Monday. 

In Paris, the North Atlantic Council has postponed a decision on the status 
of French Marshal Alphone Juin, commander of NATO forces in Central Europe, 
The Council met after the French Government removed Juin from the high 
posts he held in the French Army and defense establishments. 

Premier Laniel stripped Juin of these posts after he twice failed to see the 
Premier to explain a speech in which Juin called for an alternative to the 
Huropean Defense Community, 

Three United States Navy jet fighter planes, F9F Cougars, have set an un- 
official speed record for a flight across the country, from Los Angeles to New 
York in less than four hours. The planes flew non-stop, being refueled in air 
while half-way through their run. 

The new mark of three hours and forty-five minutes and thirty seconds was 
set by Lieutenant Commander Francis Brady. Lieutenant Junior Grade John 
Barrow trailed the leader by a minute, nineteen seconds, and Lieutenant Walter 
Rich was a minute, thirty-nine seconds behind the pace setter. 

Commander Brady later greeted Lieutenant Rich on the airfield with these 
words, “Where have you been?” 

And, that’s the latest on air travel. 

Now, for background on recent news developments, here is Dan Sherry. 

(Another voice:) It is less than ten years since the first man-made atomic 
explosion. That explosion virtually brought to an end the long and bloody 
war in the Pacific. It placed in man’s hands the vast powers of the atom— 
energy which long had been dreamed of by earlier generations of scientists, 

And for the last nine years, willingly or not, the world has been living in an 
atomic age. Man has learned not only how to release the energy of the atom 
by the fission method as in the first atomic explosion, but also by the fusion 
method as in the recent hydrogen explosion. 

Used as a weapon atomic fusion produces many times the destructive power 
of the early atom bomb. The human race is clearly at a cross-roads. 

The peacetime potential of atomic energy is as vast as its military potential 
and scientists everywhere are exploring the possibilities of using the atom to 
better the human lot. 

But, the first full knowledge of atomic energy came into the world at a time 
of political crisis. Large areas of the world have been taken over by a dic- 
tatorship committed to extending its rule and destroying free nations. That 
government, the Soviet Union, also possesses the secrets of atomic energy. 

Under circumstances such as these, the possession of atomic knowledge is a 
heavy responsibility in the free world. There is hardly a man or woman any- 
where who does not hope and pray that these deadly weapons will never be 
used, but with the deadly knowledge in the hands of a political force which 
has shown little respect for anything but retaliatory power, there is little choice 
but to build and perfect that retaliatory power. 

Americans fervently hope, as do people everywhere, that this inescapable pre- 
paredness will deter the Communists from any further rash adventures. 

The hydrogen bomb tests that the United States have been making in isolated 
parts of the Pacific Ocean have demonstrated clearly the destructive powers of 
this weapon, a weapon which could be used against freedom as well as in free- 
dom’s defense. 

Lewis Strauss, Chairman of the Atomic Energy Commission, has put to rest 
exaggerated reports that one explosion at the testing grounds was out of control, 

Mr. Strauss declared “I would not wish to minimize it, it was a very large 
blast but at no time was the testing out of control.” 

“Injuries sustained by a Japanese fishing crew,” Mr. Strauss said, “was the 
result of unpredictable high-altitude winds which carried atomic debris beyond 
the normal safety area. Since the accident the warning area has been enlarged.” 

“And another weapon has been detonated safely.” 

Prime Minister Winston Churchill in presenting these facts before the British 
House of Commons declared the experiments which the Americans are now con- 
ducting are an essential part of the defense policy of a friendly power without 
whose massive strength and generous help Europe would be in mortal peril, and 
the Prime Minister said, we should indeed be doing a great disservice to the 
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free world if we sought in any way to impede the progress of our American allies 
in building up their overwhelming strength in the one weapon which provides the 
greatest possible deterrent against the outbreak of a third world war. 

And that is the latest news to this hour, brought to you on Report from the 
U. S. A. 

Now, for background on the news, let us look at some of the men in our State 
Department who deal with developments in Indo-China. Our reporter is Richard 
Harkness of the Washington staff of the National Broadcasting Company. 

(Another voice:) Here in Washington development of American foreign policy 
begins not at the desk of the President, not at the desk of the Secretary of State. 

The first step in its decision, say, on Indo-China comes in a bare room where, to 
apply an old phrase, lights burn all night every night. 

Now, this is the code room in the massive, modern, classic State Department 
Building in Washington’s dilapidated Foggy Bottom, for it is here in this top 
secret message center that information comes flashing in from what diplomats 
eall the principal areas of the world. 

Now, these nights a heavy flow of messages comes from our Ambassador 
Donald Heath assigned to Viet Minh in Indo-China or our charge d'affaires 
Joseph Mottler in Cambodia or Michael Reeves in Laos. 

Now, each line which comes to the State Department from Southeastern Asia 
is handled under the strictest routine of security. Call it bureaucracy or red 
tape or what you will, but here in the code room is formed the pattern of our 
policy abroad. 

Now, first, each message is decoded. Then it is labeled “Classified” if it deals 
merely with some minor aspect of battling Red aggression, but more often than 
not these days, if there is need for action, the message is labeled ‘Top Secret” 
in big red letters. 

Then, an assignment expert takes over. He orders mimeographed copies. 
These go on pink sheets of paper if the information is simply classified or on 
plain white sheets if the material is secret. 

Now, these latter papers comprise in most cases concerning Indo-China what 
the Department calls “action papers,’ that is, information demanding action. 

Now, here the routine becomes direct. Each paper carries its own check. 
A big rubber stamp is slapped on each copy—*“action assigned to,” then a blank 
for a State Department official’s name. The next line reads “Action taken by” 
with space for the official to sign and finally, “Date of action.” 

Now, sometimes these action papers go to the top and fast, copies to the As- 
sistant Secretary of State in charge of the Far East, the soft-spoken Virginia 
country squire, Walter Robinson; also to the Under Secretary of State, the man 
who uses salty undiplomatic words, General Bedell Smith; or to the Secretary 
of State himself, and, perhaps, at the highest level, to the National Security 
Council. 

Now, the key man here, removed from the headlines, is one that even the 
Washington News corps never meets, the State Department action officer. 

Now, in this case the action officer is Robert Hoey. ‘That is H-o-e-y but 
pronounced Hoey. Now, Hoey bears the title of Officer in Charge of Indo- 
Chinese Affairs. 

He is, in a word, the spring that makes the State Department machine go when 
it comes to Indo-China. 

Now, the office where Hoey works is physically like any other in the building, 
but over in that corner is a ballet head from Indonesia, and on the walls, 
instead of pictures are maps. The two Hoey watches these days covers the 
Red River delta in Indo-China, the one place where the fighting has never 
stopped in seven years, and, of course, the area Dien Bien Phu. 

By outward appearance Hoey is an ordinary man in government. He comes 
to work each morning in a car pool. He puts in his ten hours a day, six days 
a week, and is on call on Sunday if an action paper hits the code room then. 

Now as State Department officials go, Hoey is a youngster. A youngish 41, 
he has been in the Department only four years, a short time for a man who 
holds down his desk, but then you discover why. 

Hoey resigned from the regular Army, you learn, with the rank of lieutenant 
colonel, to take his present job; but the experience he brought to his State 
Department post: 

He was on the staff of Lord Mountbatten in Southeast Asia in World War ITI; 
after the war, our military attache in Singapore; and then head of the South- 
eastern Asia section of the Army’s Intelligence Service, G-2—the type of man 
the State Department chooses as its Indo-Chinese action officer. 
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But these days some decisions on Southeastern Asia cannot wait for even 
double-quick routine. The Chief of Staff of the French Army, General Pau) 
Alcy came flying to Washington to seek more aid now at Dien Bien Phu. The 
decision to send those bombers to the French was strictly topside, the Chairman 
of our Joint Chiefs of Staff, Admiral Radford, Secretary of State Dulles, the 
President—and so was that address, incidentally, that John Foster Dulles deliy- 
ered in New York City. 

(Another voice:) That was Richard Harkness of NBC reporting from 
Washington. 

And now from the airways, let’s turn to the editorial pages of newspapers 
across the continent. 

It might be said that the bomb that exploded in the Marshall Islands a few 
days ago literally blew everything else off the editorial pages. 

The attention that the explosion received in Europe and Asia was matched 
in full by the attention it received here. 

To a troubled America, the power of the bomb and the corresponding need 
for effective international control of the bomb was dramatically brought home. 
Here were some of the comments. 

From the editorial pages of the Birmingham News: 

Wherever in the world there is awareness of the latest weapons of large- 
scale destruction there must be intensified concern as to prospects in the quest 
for peace. 

In these circumstances it is well to reexamine immediate major aspects of the 
international situation. 

The United States has proposed to Russia a plan for cooperative international 
action for peaceful use of atomic energy, but the Kremlin probably will not 
be hurrying to answer that, what with Geneva coming on and meanwhile the 
general prospect for peace continues highly confused as mankind faces the 
perils of its new powers for destruction. 

In the face of the awesome explosion a deeply religious reaction was evident 
on several of the Nation’s editorial pages. Here is how the Christian Science 
Monitor saw it: - 

The hydrogen bomb explosion has caused deep emotions. 

In Britain, a country less than one hour’s bomber flight from Soviet occupied 
territory, Sir Winston Churchill assured the House of Commons in a voice that 
broke with intensity that nothing in the whole world of affairs dominates our 
thoughts more than the group of stupendous problems and perils of atomic and 
hydrogen development, and continues the Christian Science Monitor, so must 
they occupy the minds of statesmen and people everywhere. 

The horror of the prospect of nuclear war is not lost on the oligarchy in com- 
mand of the Soviet Union. 

It is not too much to hope and believe that the divinity which shapes man’s ends 
and survives even atomic clouds will give them the intelligence to avoid such a 
holocaust, not merely out of fear of its horrors, but because they recognize the 
efficacy of peaceful ways of understanding. 

From News and Courier of Charleston, South Carolina: 

The mushroom cloud over earth is bigger than ever today. Awesome thoughts 
of destruction are conjured up by the explosive flash that looks like the sun. 
Atomic warfare could throw the whole race back into the subsistence level of 
barbarism. If that is the only way man must learn control, it only proves the 
saying that experience is a hard school but fools will learn in no other. 

And illustrating the brilliant flash of the explosion is a cartoon in the Miami 
Herald of Florida. Premier Malenkov is shown looking at the brilliant flash 
and the caption is, ‘Does he see the light?” 

The other big topic of editorial comment this week was the speech of Secretary 
of State John Foster Dulles and to sample the earliest reactions, let’s look at 
an editorial from the New York Herald-Tribune and analyses by two of the 
New York Times’ most respected columnists. First, the Tribune editorial: 

Mr. Dulles’ speech on Indo-China and the coming Geneva Conference was first 
and foremost a statesmanlike declaration of American policy and attitudes. 

It had obviously been carefully prepared. Every word had been weighed. 
What was said was said with deliberate intent to create certain effects and 
what was left unsaid was neither less deliberate nor less meaningful. 

The first thing the situation required was that the American stake in Indo- 
China be made unmistakably clear to all. Mr. Dulles was as plain as words 
would allow in insisting that the United States looks upon this struggle as vital 
to its interests and that it will not stand passively by. 
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Beyond that he was plain in reassuring domestic opinion that he has no idea 
oi reversing the country’s position in regard to Communist China. 

He was plain, finally, in holding over the whole complex struggle the umbrella 
of America’s vast deterrent power. 

In the New York Times, Ann O’Hara McCormick had this to say: 

The Secretary went further than any official spokesman has gone yet in com- 
mitting the United States to the defense to Indo-China. There is no disposition 
in the White House to minimize the risk involved in this decison, but in the best 
informed circles in government the dangers of the alternative course seem 
greater. 

They are convinced that the fate of non-Communist Asia hangs on the outcome 
of the battle in Viet Minh. Giving up the fight there for nothing but promises 
from Peiping would be tantamount to permitting the Communists to extend their 
rule over the rest of the continent without firing a shot. 

And in the same newspaper, James Resten put it even more strongly: 

The Eisenhower Administration has taken a fundamental policy decision to 
block the Communist conquest of Southeastern Asia even if it has to take united 
action with France and other countries to do so. 

It can be stated on the highest authority that this is the meaning of the key 
paragraph in Secretary Dulles’ speech. 

And finally, as frequently happens when international affairs become oppres- 
sively intense, a Midwestern editor took time out to study the local scene. 

The exaggerated pride which people of the State of Texas are alleged to take 
in the size of their State was the target of the editor of the Cleveland Plain Dealer 
as he ran this editorial: 

Dr. Werner Von Bron, the German rocket authority, addressing members of 
the Explorers Club recently, described faith as the greatest challenge of our age. 
Seeking an adequate metaphor, the Doctor said space is bigger than Texas. 

It is not true, however, concluded the editor, that a Texan in the audience 
shouted back, “Which part of Texas?” 

And so, with this somewhat off the beat track thought, we conclude another 
roundup of press opinion around the United States. 

The newspapers heard today: The New York Times and Tribune, the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor, the Birmingham News in the South, and the Charleston 
News and Courier, also from the southern part of the United States. 

Our press roundup, by the way, is a regular weekly feature of Voice of America. 

Now, before we close off today’s edition, let us return to the news room for a 
summary of the headline news from around the world. 

Hanoi—French Union officers reported that French Union troops launched 
heavy counter attacks against Viet Nimh rebel positions around the besieged 
fortress of Dien Bien Phu. 

Karachi—The governments of Turkey and Pakistan today signed a treaty 
stepping up their cooperation in the military, economic, cultural and political 
fields. 

London—Britain has joined the United States in rejecting the latest Soviet 
scheme for a European security pact, saying the purpose of the Kremlin proposal 
is to undermine free world defenses and security. 

In another action the British Government rejected a Soviet claim that Red 
China would attend the upcoming Geneva Conference on an equal basis with the 
Big Four powers. 

Washington—Democratiec Congressman Chet Holifield says the recent United 
States hydrogen bomb tests in the Pacific may eventually bring blessings to all 
humanity. 

Hong Kong—Official Chinese Communist papers reaching Hong Kong report 
that the Peiping regime is calling for a tightening of state economic controls and 
severe punishment for those who do not comply with them. 

With this summary we bring to a close another edition of Report from the 
U. S. A. 

Be with us tomorrow for a roundup of events in the Nation’s Capital on “This 
week in Washington.” Until then, this is Cy Fread bidding you a most pleasant 
evening from New York. 

This program has come to you from the U.S. A. 


(End of April 2, 1954, 8:30 a. m. broadcast recording.) 
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TRANSCRIPTION OF VOA BROADCAST ON APRIL 2, 1954, 11°15 A. M, 


(Recording of broadcast of April 2, 1954, 11:15 a. m. hour repro- 
duced as follows:) 


Good evening. This is the Voice of America broadcasting worldwide in the 
English language. Monday through Saturday at this time you will hear “Report 
from the U. S. A.,” half-hour of news comment and special features. Every 
Sunday you will hear a nation at worship. 

Stay tuned now for “Report from the U. S. A.” as we pause for five seconds 
to allow relays around the world to join this broadcast. 

Report from the U.S. A., a feature presentation of the Voice of America, on to- 
day’s edition, our weekly report on this week in Washington. 

More on that later, first the news. 

The recent American hydrogen bomb tests in the Pacific continue to highlight 
the news from overseas and from Washington. 

British Foreign Secretary Eden declared today that the experiments repre- 
sent, as he put it, an appalling warning to any who should contemplate ag- 
gression. 

Eden made the statement in Northern Ireland to a meeting of the Ulster 
Unionist Association. 

He said, “in our day the atomic weapon acted as a deterrent to war. The 
hydrogen weapon likewise represents an appalling warning to any who should 
contemplate aggression.” 

Rome dispatches this morning reported similar views expressed in Italian 
government circles, pointing out that the world’s peoples, more now than ever, 
must abandon the use of war as an instrument of national policy. 

And, in New Delhi, Prime Minister Nehru told the Indian Parliament that 
he has a plan to meet the threat of annihilation posed by the H-bomb. 

Nehru urged the United Nations to call an immediate meeting of the U.N. 
Disarmament Commission to discuss effective international control of atomic 
and hydrogen weapons. 

While these meetings are in progress, Nehru suggested, there should be an 
end to all experimental explosions even though arrangements for ending pro- 
duction and stockpiling of atomic and hydrogen weapons are not yet drafted; 
and finally the Indian leader demanded that the United States and the Soviet 
Union release immediately whatever information they have on the hydrogen 
bombs they have tested and the extent of the destruction caused by them. F 

Here in the United States Representative Chet Holifield who witnessed the 
hydrogen bomb tests said they may eventually prove a blessing to humanity. 

He made the statement to a Voice of America reporter in Washington and 
his statement can be heard after this newscast on our weekly feature, Report 
from Washington. 

Meanwhile, the United States Atomic Energy Commission has announced 
plans to speed up use of atomic energy in agriculture, a phase of the Com- 
mission’s own atoms for peace program. 

The plan was announced to Congress yesterday by Chairman Lewis Strauss 
of the AEC. We’ll review that plan in a few moments. 

The fierce battle for Dien Bien Phu in North Viet Nam reached a new pitch of 
intensity today. 

Thousands of fresh Communist-led Viet Minh troops penetrated into a French 
Union outpost about a mile northwest of Dien Bien Phu. 

The French Union defenders threw a heavy counterattack against the Reds 
in that sector. The counterattacking infantry was supported by tanks. 

Other rebel forces attacked Dien Bien Phu from the southeast. The French 
Union command says the Reds threw in a new division on the northwest while 
the two other divisions hit the southeast and eastern ends of the defense 
perimeter. The French Union command said the Reds were suffering heavy 
losses in their mass assaults on Dien Bien Phu. 

A communigue from French Union headquarters says the Viet Minh rebels 
have cut the Hanoi-Haiphong railway. Red mines severed the rail artery 
over which passes much of the American military equipment for French Union 
forces, equipment which lands at the port of Haiphong. 

The two mines wrecked two military trains patrolling the railroad. One of 
the trains was blown up 30 miles east of Hanoi while the other was mined 
12 miles east of Haiphong. 





Meanwhile, dispatches from Pnom Penh and Hong Kong tell of new fighting, 
this time in Cambodia where Viet Minh elements are reported to have invaded 
the Associated State. Cambodian forces and Communist-led invaders are 
reported locked in battle near the Laotian border—no word yet as to how 
the fighting is going. 

An earlier dispatch from the French News Agency correspondent in Cambodia 
said the invaders had taken the town of Voeun Sai in northeast Cambodia but 
at the request of the correspondent the new agency withdrew the dispatch. The 
second dispatch made no mention of Voeun Sai. 

Another link in the free world’s defenses was forged today when Pakistan 
and Turkey signed their new treaty on military, economic, cultural, and political 
cooperation. The signing took place in Karachi. Foreign Minister Sir Zafrullah 
Khan signed for Pakistan, and Ambassador Selahattin Arbel signed for Turkey. 

The treaty is for an indefinite period. The pact provides for mutual consulta- 
tion in the event of an attack by an aggressor on either of the two countries, and 
it stipulates that this provision is in line with Article 51 of the U. N. Charter. 

The treaty signed today provides for the participation of other states who may 
wish to cooperate with Turkey and Pakistan in achieving the purposes of the 
pact. 

President Eisenhower welcomed the proposed pact when it was first announced. 
He called it an important and constructive step towards strengthening the free 
world’s defenses. 

NATO Commander General Gruenther says the 14-nation alliance is purely 
defensive in character. In a ceremony today marking the third anniversary of 
the pact’s European command, Gruenther said there has never been a single 
sentence written into any SHAPE plan that envisages that NATO forces will be 
the aggressor. We are not armed for making war, but for preventing it. 

Gruenther’s statement came two days after the Soviet Union in notes to the 
three Western powers reiterated old Soviet charges that NATO is aggressive 
all the same, the Kremlin indicated a readiness to join NATO. 

The Soviets claimed that Soviet membership would rid the organization of its 
allegedly aggressive character. 

Both the State Department and the British Foreign Office have rejected the 
Soviet suggestion as a move to undermine free world defenses and security. 

In London today a Foreign Office spokesman said officials of Britain, France, 
and the United States will meet soon in one of the three Western capitals to 
eonfer on a formal reply to the Soviet note. 

It is reported the Western reply will be drawn up after close consultation with 
the other eleven nations of the Atlantic Pact. 

In Rome today, Premier Scelba’s coalition cabinet approved a bill to ratify the 
European Defense Community Treaty. A spokesman said the bill will go before 
Parliament early next week, perhaps to both houses at the same time. 

Herbert Hoover, Jr., is leaving London today for Teheran to sit in as an 
observer at the forthcoming negotiations between Iran and eight major oil com- 
panies. The representatives of the eight companies are now putting the finishing 
touches on a plan to set up an international marketing agency to get the Iranian 
oil industry going again. 

Back in Washington. The House of Representatives today received a Sen- 
ate-approved bill which would grant statehood to the American territories of 
Hawaii and Alaska. The Senate approved the measure last night by a 57 to 28 
vote. 

The House has already approved statehood for Hawaii but in a separate bill. 
Republican House leaders have said they do not favor lumping Hawaiian and 
Alaskan statehood together. 

A separate House bill on Alaska has been bottled up in the House Rules Com- 
mittee for the past ten months. 

The House Foreign Affairs Committee on Monday starts two weeks of hear- 
ings on the proposed foreign aid program. Secretary of State Dulles and For- 
eign Aid Chief Stassen will be among the first witnesses. 

Mr. Stassen has just returned from a conference with British and French 
Officials in London on increasing East-West trade. Here’s how he summed up 
his impression of those talks when he returned to Washington earlier this 
week : 

“When you are looking at a list of commodities and determining their security 
value and working with other countries you must never forget one commodity, 
one material that is not on the list and that is the cement to bind the free 
nations together. 
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“So, as you try to negotiate out any specific disagreement you have to keep 
that cohesion in mind and the fact that we reached an agreement which is 
within the U, 8. battle act and within the security policies of our own country 
that has been developed over this period of seven months that has just been 
referred to was, I thought, a successful conclusion of the negotiations, each side 
made concessions from their original viewpoint.” 

And now, some names in the news. 

General Hoyt Vandenberg, the former Air Force Chief of Staff, is reported in 
critical condition at a Washington hospital. He underwent a major stomach 
operation last year. 

Governor Thomas Dewey of New York State—he says the free world must 
unite to block Red aggressions wherever they may occur. He also says tlie 
Soviets are determined by all means at their command to sow discord in the 
Middle East and expand their empire wherever they can. 

Republican Policy Committee Chairman Senator Homer Ferguson—he says 
the Eisenhower Administration is nearly a year ahead of its air power goals— 
80 percent of U. S. air power is now jet equipped—the first, says Ferguson, 
will reach 94 percent by June of next year. 

Hans Kiefer—East German Communist leader—he says he is confused by the 
Kremlin’s latest bid on European security and membership in NATO. 

As he puts it, some comrades are saying that until now we fought against 
NATO as a war pact. 

So, the party line takes another twist—or does it? 

More news in a2 moment after some program information from Cy Freed. 

Just a note on this week’s mail bag. 

On tomorrow’s edition of the radio mail bag, I'll discuss the work of one of 
America’s most popular youth groups, the 4-H Clubs. It’s in answer to a question 
from a listener in Burma who has an idea of his own on the subject. I'll 
also have some news for Mr. J. Phillipson of Northumberland, England, on the 
New York Herald-Tribune Youth Forum—and we'll continue where we left off 
last week on the subject of television. This week we will talk about educa- 
tional television in the United States. 

That is tomorrow’s report for the radio mail bag, and, of course, another 
edition of “This I Believe.” 

All right, now, back to the news. 

AEC Chairman Lewis Strauss’ disclosure of a new plan to apply atomic 
energy to agriculture underlines the statement he made Tuesday in reviewing 
the results of the hydrogen bomb tests. 

Chairman Strauss said then that the H-bomb tests in the Pacific have en- 
hanced America’s defense capabilities to the point where it can place more 
emphasis on peaceful use of the atom, and Strauss declared it will be a tremen- 
dous satisfaction to those who have participated in this program that it has 
hastened that day. 

Strauss emphasized to the Joint Congressional Atomic Energy Committee 
yesterday that agricultural research is, as he put it, one of the most important 
aspects of the AEC’s program for peaceful use of atomic energy. 

He said his Commission had speeded up its program to put atomic materials 
to work on farm research. He promised the plan will open up a new era in 
plant and animal breeding, control of diseases and insects and other phases of 
agricultural production. 

Strauss was accompanied to the congressional hearing by several other 
members of the AEC. 

Botanist Dr. J. S. Butts told the Congressmen that a new 5-year program 
was launched yesterday which seeks to find ways to preserve food through 
atomic radiation. 

The program, Dr. Butts said, will be turned over to the Army’s Quarter- 
master Corps on June 30th. It involves $6 million in contracts with 15 colleges 
and universities where atomic research is going on. 

The Army, Butts emphasized, will use civilians in the research work. Experi- 
ments will be carried out on all types of food, including meat, vegetables, and 
fruits—chief aim of the project is to keep foods in edible condition without 
refrigeration. 

One of his assistants showed the Congressmen two potatoes two years old. 
One had received a big dose of radiation—it appeared in excellent condition. 
The other potato was not subjected to radiation and had withered. The AEC 
scientist told the Congressman that the taste of the irradiated potatoes was 
very good. 
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{nother AEC official, Dr. Ralph Singleton, described experiments in what 
he called radiation genetics. He said those experiments were the most 
important agricultural development in years, and he said experiments have 
already yielded a disease-free variety of oats and increased the yield of peanuts 
by 30 percent. 

Singleton reported that the AEC is now trying to develop a blight-free type 
of corn on shorter stalks, but with greater yields, and he explained the process 
used in the research in these words: 

Mutation or hereditary changes have been doing on since time began. That’s 
evolution. But by radiation we are speeding up the process and breeding 
out the harmful changes to get better plants. 

That is the late news, 2s heard on Report from the U. S. A. 

Now, for a summary of events in the Nation’s Capital. We switch to Wash- 
ngton and Reporter Keith Jameson for “This Week in Washington.” 

(Another voice) Washington’s famed cherry blossoms burst into full bloom 
right on schedule this week. Hundreds of thousands of visitors poured into the 
Nation’s Capital to watch and pzerticipate in the annual cherry blossom fes- 
tival. 

Only one thing went wrong. Instead of warm sunshine and spring breezes 
to accent the beauty of the blossoms, snow, sleet and rain were the order of 
the day, and it wasn’t until late Thursday that the skies cleared enough for 
visitors and Washingtonians to enjoy the riot of pink color around the ‘Tidal 
Basin. 

We will bring you a bit more of the festival later on in this program, but 
first let us take a look at some of the news highlights of the week. 

At his regulur weekly news conference on Wednesday, President Kisenhower 
had a guest, the Chairman of the Atomic Energy Commission Lewis Strauss, who 
has just returned from watching recent tests in the Pacific. 

Chairman Strauss, as has been reported to you before, told newsmen something 
about the tests and about strides in nuclear developments made here, progress 
that, as he puts it, brings us closer to the day when we can concentrate our 
energies more fully on peacetime developments of the atom. 

Another eyewitness to those tests was Representative Chet Holifield of Cali- 
fornia, himself a member of the Joint Congressional Committee on Atomic Energy. 
Mr. Holifield had some remarks to make about the President’s news conference 
and about future atomic developments. 


(End of recording on first disk of 11:15 a. m. broadcast. ) 
(Recording continued on another disk, as follows :) 


“I was very happy to note at yesterday's press conference at the White House 
that Chairman Strauss of the Atomic Energy Commission made a statement 
with the acquiescence of President Eisenhower which gave to the people of the 
United States and the world a great deal of information which they heretofore 
have not had. 

“Particularly was I glad that he came out frankly and said that now we have 
che weapon which could destroy the metropolitan area of a city the size of 
New York—when you consider the square miles that are involved in this declara- 
tion, you can see the enormous strength of this one weapon. 

“It exceeds the power of the 2,700,000 tons of explosives which were dropped 
by the allied forces in World War II on the cities of Europe. 

“This begins to let you know what a terrible weapon it is.” 

He also said, “that we would soon have sufficient quantity of these weapons 
to take care of any offensive or defensive need of the free world. This is im- 
portant not because we intend to use these weapons in aggression but because 
we feel that they will only be used in case the freedom and liberties of the 
uations of the free world are threatened by an aggressive force. 

“More important in his announcement is the fact that we will be ready to turn 
our attention now in the very near future to a more peaceful pursuit of the 
use of the atom and it is interesting to note that yesterday in the Congress of 
the United States we passed legislation which would authorize the building of 
five different types of reactors for the production of electrical energy. 

“This, of course, is in the experiment stage but some of our best scientists 
tell us that within a very few years the production and generation of electricity 
by coal and oil will be augmented in equal force by the use of atomic energy. 

“If this occurs this will not be only available to the people of our country, 
which happens to be fortunate in the possession of coal and oil, but it will be 
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available to the free countries of the world who also in many instances are 
deficient in coal and oil and who need electrical energy even more than we need it. 

“If we can bring to the world a new source of energy in quantities sufficient 
to meet the economic needs for energy of some of the deficient nations, this 
means that that energy can be converted to the production of Consumer goods 
and capital goods, all of the things that are necessary to build up a people's 
standard of living. ‘ 

“This is the vision that the legislators of the United States had when they 
passed this bill. This is the reason why the American taxpayers are willing 
to spend over two billion dollars this year in pursuit of the uses of atomic energy 
not only for offensive and defensive uses, but for uses that are peacetime in 
nature and will bring blessings to all of humanity everywhere.” 

That was Representative Chet Holifield of California who recently returned 
from witnessing the nuclear tests in the Pacific. 

Another item high on the list of important news this week was the announce- 
ment of a note from the Soviet Union in which the Kremlin offered to join the 
NATO alliance. 

The State Department was quick to make its position clear on this matter, 
and a member of the House of Representatives Foreign Affairs Committee, Rep- 
resentative E. Ross Adair of Indiana, had these comments to make: 

“T concur wholeheartedly with the State Department in its rejection of the 
latest Soviet proposals on European security, that is, that the United States 
join a Soviet-sponsored European security pact and that the Soviets would then 
consider joining NATO. 

‘These latest munetuvers of Mr. Molotoy would be completely laughable were 
they not concerned with such serious matters. 

“Of course, the State Department was correct in interpreting the Soviet bid 
as a mere maneuver designed to regain initiative in advance of the Geneva 
Conference. 

“Tt also renresents another in the long series of Soviet attempts to delay 
ratification of the Eurovean Defense Treaty. The Kremlin has made it quite 
plain that it will fisht the EDC plan to the last. Since frontal attacks on the 
plan have failed in the past, this new proposal is obviously an attempt to defeat 
EDC by Troian Horse tactics, with the Soviets offering to join NATO only to 
put themselves in the position where they could undermine Western security.” 

Also this week President Eisenhower sent to Congress his recommendations 
for foreign economic aid, and Representative Brooks Hays of Arkansas told us 
about the message and the importance of the legislation it recommends: 

“The President’s message to the Congress urging approval of the essential 
recommendations of the Randall Commission is a heartening declaration. It 
leads towards the establishment of some important goals in the struggle for 
world peace, for strengthened economic foundation for a stable world are 
important to all of us. 

“This is in the interest of the United States, of course, because we believe 
we would profit by expanded trade with other nations, but we are interested, 
too, in the benefits that our neighboring nations are to derive from the expanded 
trade which the President envisions. 

“Altogether it is an admirable statement, and I trust that there will be 
favorable response by the Congress. 

“We have been using the slogan, Trade Rather Than Aid, and I am sure that 
this appeals to other nations, for they want to be in an attitude of trading with 
America in the interest of prosperity for all and not be recipients of benevolence 
by these of us in America who are concerned about building up other areas in the 
world in the interest of peace.” 

On Wednesday of this week Senator Paul Douglas of Illinois, a Democrat, 
rose from his seat in the Senate chamber and spoke searchingly of the future. 
He spoke of the crisis that’s facing the free world, of Secretary Dulles’ speech 
earlier in the week, and of action and cooperation needed among nations to meet 
this situation. Let’s listen to a portion of Senator Douglas’ remarks: 

“Tt is obvious that we are moving once more to another of our climacteric 
showdowns with armed Russian communism. I believe it is necessary that we 
consider soberly just where we stand, militarily, diplomatically, economically and 
spiritually as we meet this newest test. 

“T should like to recall here that in those crises where we stood resolutely 
and determined, accepting all risks and presenting a united front against aggres- 
sion we have come through safely. 
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“T allude to the crisis in Greece where we were instrumental in whipping 
armed communism; the crisis in the Azerbaijan Province in Iran where the 
United Nations won its first signal victory; the Berlin airlift and finally the 
war—and war it was—in Korea. 

“Secretary Dulles made it very clear in his address before the Overseas Club 
of America that we have come to another crisis, that crisis is in Indo-China. 

“We must consider what we shall do first to assist and keep the French and 
loyal Vietnamese in the field opposing armed communism and, second, what we 
shall do if the French and Vietnam forces should crumble before the onslaught. 
| don’t believe they will crumble. They have put up a great fight, and I pray 
that they will continue to do so. I hope and pray with all of my heart and 
soul that it will never be necessary for us to send the Army to resist communism 
again in Asia. I hope we can enlist the support and aid of those nations most 
directly threatened by communism. 

“T hope we Can cooperate to save this vital section of the world. It is some- 
what melancholy to think of the emergency we face not tomorrow but today 
here, now. 

“The President of the United States and the Secretary of State must be 
afforded strength if they are to meet this crisis successfully. I propose to sup- 
port them.” 

As we mentioned earlier, Washington in addition to carrying on official busi- 
ness On serious problems also took a little time out to enjoy the festivities of the 
annual cherry blossom festival. One of the highlights of this four-day affair is 
the parade featuring floats from every State in the Union, each float graced by 
the young lady who represents her State as cherry blossom princess. 

Voice of America correspondent Bob Redeen took a microphone to the review- 
ing stand and here is his description of a section of the parade. 

“Now, we have another group of drum majorettes followed by a snappy band. 
The group is from Ashland, Kentucky. They are young people and they have a 
real drum major, a young fellow, can’t be more than 16 or 17 years of age, and 
he really knows how to twirl that baton. There he is, tossing it into the air, 
it must have gone 40 feet up, there it is coming down, and again it goes and down 
it goes and he hasn’t missed yet. 

“Oh, what a group of strutters this outfit is. Eight girls are strutting, their 
knees going almost parallel to the ground, and the youngster playing the horn 
a fine looking group— (band music )—and, of course, ‘Are You From Dixie’ is the 
tune they are playin— 

“*Are You From Dixie’-—Are You From Dixie—Because I'm From Dixie Too.’ ” 
(Band music continues. ) 

Perhaps the band felt that the strains of “We're from Dixie’ might take some 
of the unseasonable chill off the night air. 

That was a portion of the cherry blossom festival and that, too, was “This 
Week in Washington.” 

This is Keith Jameson speaking from Washington. We return you to our 
studios in New York. 

And here in New York we go to the news room for a summary of today’s 
events. 

London—British Foreign Secretary Eden said the recent American hydrogen 
bomb tests in the Pacific represent an appalling warning to any who should con- 
template aggression. 

Similar views were expressed in Italian government circles. 

In New Delhi Prime Minister Nehru urged that the United Nations call an 
immediate meeting of the U. N. Disarmament Commission to discuss effective 
international control of atomic and hydrogen weapons. 

Washington—Representative Chet Holifield who witnessed the hydrogen bomb 
tests Said they may eventually prove a blessing to humanity. 

And Chairman Lewis Strauss of the Atomic Energy Commission announced 
plans to speed up the use of atomic energy in phases of agricultural production, 

Hanoi—French Union troops counterattacked Communist-led Viet Minh rebels 
besieging the fortress of Dien Bien Phu, in Northwestern Viet Nam. 

Other dispatches said Viet Minh elements invaded Cambodia, another of the 
Associated States. 

Karachi—Pakistan and Turkey today signed their new treaty on military, eco- 
nomic, cultural and political cooperation. The treaty provides for mutual con- 
sultation in the event of an attack by an aggressor on either of the two 
countries, 
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Paris—NATO Commander Gruenther said the 14-nation alliance is purely 
defensive in character, that it is aimed at preventing another war. 

Rome—Premier Scelba’s coalition cabinet approved a bill to ratify the Euro- 
pean Defense Community Treaty. The bill reportedly will go before both houses 
of Parliament early next week. 

And with those headlines we bring to a close today’s report from the U.S. A 
On today’s edition Reporter Keith Jameson brought you a review of This Week 
in Washington. 


Now, this is Cy Freed inviting you to join us tomorrow at this same time for 
another half-hour of news, comment and features from the United States. Until 
then a most pleasant good evening to you all from New York. 

This program has come to you from the U.S. A. 

(End of the recording.) 

(Discussion off the record.) 


REPRODUCTION OF BROADCASTS 


Mr. Rooney. I think we should have some statement on the record 
to explain this matter of your not having an accurate recording of the 
7:30 p. m. broadcast of April 2. 

Mr. SrrerBert. Well, this is an accurate record as to what was said. 
The broadcast. for the 7:30 period is not rebroadcast as the earlier 
two are. Therefore, in the interest of economy we do not record the 
7:30 broadcast on acetate disks which give a reproduction of broad 
cast quality because they are expensive. 

Mr. Roonry. What does one cost? 

Mr. Srrererr. $1.20. We broadcast about 100 hours a day with 
2 disks per hour, that would be something over $200 a day if we re- 
corded all our broadcasts on broadcast quality disks. 

Mr. Rooney. For the sake of $1.20, we do not have the one in which 
we are particularly interested. 

Mr. Srreiert. Well, now, what I have for you is an accurate repro- 
duction but on a method which does not give the quality of the broad- 
cast. 

However, the announcer is the same announcer whom you heard in 
the earlier two broadcasts, so you can judge the quality of the an- 
nouncer. 

Also, the accuracy of the scripts which we have submitted can like- 
wise be checked accurately. This is the method we have been using 
for the recording of all broadcasts during the day. 

_ Mr. Roonry. But one cannot tell with regard to the diction of the 
announcer as to whether it is flat and harsh or the other matters to 
which I earlier referred. 

Mr. Srretpert. I do not see how the announcer could be flat and 
harsh in one period and mellow and distinct at another period. He 
announces accordiny to the way his characteristics of voice are every 
time he broadcasts, and you have two of them. 


SCRIPT OF BROADCAST ON APRIL 2, 1954, 7:30 P. M. 


Mr. Roonry. At this point we shall insert in the record the script of 
the 7:30 p. m. broadcast on April 2, 1954. 

Do you have another copy for the stenographer ? 

Mr. Srrerpert. I have our only file copy here, which I would have 
to have back. 
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(The script referred to follows:) 


The White House announced late today that President Eisenhower will address 
the Nation Monday night by radio and television to discuss with the people a 
number of domestic and international questions. 

It is expected that the President will talk about some of the issues that are 
causing concern among the people—relations with the Kremlin, domestic eco- 
nomic developments and efforts to deal with the Communist conspiracy in the 
United States. 

White House Press Secretary James Hagerty said the President would try to 
bring these questions out into the open where they can be discussed sensibly and 
publicly. He aid the hydrogen bomb would be mentioned only as one of the 
matters of interest. 

“As to the problem of internal communism,” Hagerty said, ‘‘the President 
would announce a report by Attorney General Herbert Brownell,” a report which 
Brownell will deliver personally by radio and television next Friday night. 

“Brownell’s address,” Hagerty said, “will discuss three phases of domestic 
Communist activity—the above ground activities of the Communist Party, its 
underground activities, and the activities of the Communist-front groups.” The 
speech also will deal with a series of legislative proposals aimed at combatting 
communism in the United States. 

News cables from the Far East are reporting tonight that for the first time 
in the 8-year-old war in Indochina the Communist-led Viet Minh aggressors have 
staged a massive invasion of Cambodia. Almost immediately after the invasion 
early today, the Cambodian Cabinet met in the capital city of Phom Penh to 
study the situation created by the invasion. 

Earlier the Cambodian high command said advance elements of the invading 
forces have reached a point 62 miles from the capital. The Viet Minh attackers 
struck across the Soking River from Laos. 

The Kingdom of ar headed by King Norodom Sihanouk, etxends over 
an area of some 6714 thousand square miles. Its population is more than 
3 million. The counter? borders on Thailand in the west, Laos in the north, 
and Viet Nam in the east and southeast. Its southern border is formed by the 
Gulf of Siam. 

Meanwhile, in northwest Viet Nam, the Communist-led rebels are continuing 
their all-out infantry assault on the beleagured fortress of Dien Bien Phu. In 
one place the Communist-led troops fought to within a mile of the center of the 
fortified camp. 

In the battle for Dien Bien Phu, French Union planes heavily attacked the 
invaders’ supply lines, and parachuted more supplies to the outnumbered de- 
fenders. A French Union command statement said the Viet Minh had suffered 
very heavy losses and that they were showing signs of fatigue. 

Here in the United States, a leading United States lawmaker commented 
today on Communist requests for United Nations recognition of Red China. 

Senate Majority Leader William Knowland, speaking in Bangor, Maine, today, 
declared that the admission of Communist China to the United Nations at this 
time would amount to what he termed a “Far Eastern Munich.” He said such 
action might start world war ITI. 

Secretary of State Dulles has stated in a number of recent speeches that the 
United States will not consider Red China’s admission to the United Nations. 
The Senator’s references to the question were made in a speech prepared for the 
northeastern State of Maine’s Republican political convention. 

Knowland is a Republican from the west coast State of California. He said 
that if Red China were taken into the United Nations now “the will to resist 
on the part of the free people of Asia would be weakened and governments would 
be inclined to go hat-in-hand to the Kremlin or Peiping to make the best deal 
they could. On the subject of United States aid to other nations, Knowland 
declared that aid should go to those nations who are doing their utmost to help 
themselves. He is opposed, he said, to giving assistance to nations who want 
‘oO sit on the sidelines “to see how the struggle is coming out between the free 
world and Communist totalitarianism.” 

Chances of Hawaii and Alaska—two United States Territories—becoming the 
49th and 50th States in the Union dimmed slightly today. House of Representa- 
tives Speaker Joseph Martin said he sees little chance of the Senate version of 
the proposal winning approval in the lower House. The Senate bill—passed 
vesterday—lumps statehood for the 2 Territories into 1 bill. The House already 
lias approved statehood for Hawaii in a separate bill, but a measure to grant 
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statehood to Alaska is bogged down in cemmittee. There is strong opposition 
to this measure at this time in the House. 

The Senate was in recess today, and will convene again on Monday. How- 
ever, the Senate Armed Services Committee acted today on three Presidential 
nominations. The group approved the nomination of Navy Secretary Robert B. 
Anderson to succeed Roger Kyes as Deputy Defense Secretary. The committee 
also approved nomination of Charles A. Thomas—now Assistant Secretary of 
Defense—to succeed Anderson in the Navy post. 

Also approved was the nomination of Col. Charles A. Lindbergh to be a briga- 
dier general in the United States Air Force Reserve. Lindbergh was the first 
man to fly alone across the Atlantic Oeean. He is one of the most famous air 
technicians in the world today. 

Gen. Hoyt Vandenberg, former United States Air Force Chief of Staff, died 
in Washington today. Hewas55. He had been ill for some time and had under- 
gone a serious stomach operation last year. 

General Vandenberg was appointed Air Force Chief of Staff in 1948. During 
Worid War II he headed the United States 9th Air Force in Europe—this air 
force supported the Allied advance from Normandy through Germany. 

Elsewhere in Washington, the United States Department of Commerce today 
announced that unemployment in the Nation seems to be leveling off, and added 
there is reason to hope for a marked improvement in the job picture soon. 

The Department said the unemployment increase in the United States for 
March was only 54,000. However, job figures showed that as of March 183 more 
than 60 million persons were at work in the United States, while some 3,700,000 
were seeking jobs. 

The Foreign Aid Administration in Washington said today that two United 
States engineers are en route to east Pakistan to study a project for flood con- 
trol, irrigation, and hydroelectric power on the Kernafuli River, southeast of 
Dakka. The project will include a dam, powerhouse, and related works. Hydro- 
electric power produced initially will be between 80,000 and 90,000 kilowatts, 
and ultimate production will be between 150,000 and 160,000 kilowatts. 

In Philadelphia today the Japanese Ambassador to the United States, Sadao 
Iguchi, told the American Academy of Political and Social Science that Asia 
is on the threshold of a transformation which will go down in history as one of 
the most inspiring developments of alltime. The Japanese envoy also urged 
the nations of the world to work out agreements to liberate international trade 
from what he termed “the artificial obstacles which prevent a healthy expansion 
in the exchange of goods.” 

British Foreign Secretary Eden, speaking in Belfast, Ireland, said today the 
hydrogen bomb is an “appalling warning” to anyone contemplating aggression, 
He said he could not conceive how the free world could give up this weapon— 
which he termed as the principal shield against Soviet enslavement. 

Meanwhile, in New Delhi, Indian Prime Minister Nehru urged an immediate 
meeting of the United Nations Disarmament Commisson to control plans for 
atomic weapons of all types. He told India’s lower House of Parliament that 
the United States, the Soviet Union, and all other atomic powers should agree 
to call a halt to atomic- and hydrogen-bomb tests while the United Nations holds 
control talks. 

The United Nations Disarmament Commission has been deadlocked for years 
by Soviet refusal to agree to a United States sponsored and majority approved 
plan for effective control of the atom. 

Peaceful use of atomic energy is going forward in the United States. ‘The 
United States Army Quartermaster Corps—in conjunction with the Atomic 
Energy Commission—has undertaken a 5-year project to test the preservation 
of foods by atomic energy. 

The project is being directed by Dr. Ralph Sui—a United States citizen of 
Chinese descent. He is technical director for the Quartermaster Corps and is 
in charge of research on the handling of vast food stores distributed to Army 
posts overseas. 

Dr. Sui said the experiments will test the effectiveness in  preserv- 
ing meats, fruits, and vegetables over long periods through exposure to atomic 
radiation without the necessity of refrigeration. He pointed out that gamma 
rays emitted from various radioactive substances have the effect of steriliza- 
tion—killing bacteria causing decay, and preserving the food for a long time, 
even at warm temperatures. 

Dr. Sui pointed out there are still many problems to be solved before the 
plan can be put into practical operation at military posts. 
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The North Atlantic Treaty Organization began its sixth year today. The 
treaty was signed 5 years ago today. The success of NATO can be attested to 
hy the Kremlin’s to NATO strength. Just in the past 2 months the 
Soviets have demanded that NATO be scrapped and then they bid for member- 
ship in the alliance. 

Actually NATO was organized because of the fear of Soviet aggression, and 
the Western Powers have turned down the Kremlin’s bid for a place at the 
NATO council table. 

Military experts now estimate that NATO is strong enough to prevent West 
Europe from being overrun by the Soviet Union, and that its tactical air and 
sen strength has reached the point where officials believe the West could re- 
taliate against aggression in some areas within a few hours. 

In Rome today, Premier Mario Scelba’s coalition cabinet approved a bill for 
ratification of the European Defense Community treaty. The bill will go before 
Parliament early next week. 

In Karachi today, Pakistan and Turkey formally signed an alliance binding 
them to stepped up cooperation in the field of defense, political, economic, and 
cultural affairs. 

The agreement provides for the exchange of technical experience and progress 
in these fields. The two countries also pledged to consult with each other on 
what steps they might jointly take in the event of unprovoked aggression against 
either of them in the future. 

The agreement leaves the way open for other states of the area to join if 
they want, with approval of such requests left up to Turkey and Pakistan. The 
treaty is for an indefinite period. 

Japan today became a member of the International Court of Justice, The 
announcement was made by the Japanese Foreign Office after Japan’s acceptance 
of conditions for becoming a Court member was deposited with the United 
Nations Secretariat in New York. Meanwhile, Japan’s Foreign Minister Katsuo 
Okazaki has made a plea for Japan’s admission to membership in the United 
Nations itself. 

Here is a late item from New York. 

‘The independent international longshoremen’s association tonight ordered 
its members to return to work tomorrow—ending the 29-day-old New York 
dock strike. This was the longest work stoppage in the history of the city. 
It arose from a jurisdictional dispute between the independent dockworkers 
union and a new union affiliated with the American Federation of Labor. 

Also in New York, the Inter-American Press Association has received a cable 
from Argentine Editor David Michel Torino, an Argentine newspaper editor re- 
leased yesterday after 3 years in prison. The Inter-American Press Association 
had urged his freedom. The group also announced tonight it has asked the 
Guatemalan Government for details of its expulsion of Avilla Sanchez, described 
as a Correspondent of the Mexican newspaper Ovaciones. 

Washington : President Eisenhower to address Nation Monday night to discuss 
domestic and international questions. 

Cambodia: Communist-led Viet Minh rebels stage first massive invasion of 
Cambodia in 8-year-old Indochina war. 

Bangor, Maine: Senate Majority Leader William Knowland says admission 
of Red China to United Nations would amount to “far-eastern Munich.” 

Washington: Statehood for Hawaii and Alaska dims as House leader says 
there is strong opposition to Senate-passed statehood measure for two territories. 

Washington: Gen. Hoyt Vandenberg, former United States Air Force Chief of 
Staff, dies after long illness. 

Washington: United States Commerce Department says unemployment in 
Nation is leveling off. 

Philadelphia: Japanese Ambassador to United States, Sadao Iguchi, says 
Asia is on threshold of transformation which will be one of most inspiring 
developments of all time. 

Belfast, Ireland: British Foreign Secretary Eden says H-bomb is appalling 
varning to would-be aggressors. 

New York: Union leaders order striking dockworkers back to the job tomor- 
row—ending 29-day-old strike. 
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WIRELESS BULLETINS 


Mr. Rooney. Now, do you have a copy of the wireless bulletin cover- 
ing the same day, April 2, 1954% Suppose we include the following 
day because the wireless bulletin would go out the night of April 2— 
right ¢ 

Mr. Srremerr. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. That is the one we want. 

Mr. Srrereert. We will bring the one for April 2 and April 3. 

Mr. Roonry. Very well. 

(The material referred to was submitted to the committee). 

Mr. Srrerperr. Now, that would be the wireless bulletin for the 
European transmission. We have four transmissions of the wireless 
bulletin, one of which is in Spanish for Latin America. I suppose 
you want the one for Europe. 

Mr. Roonry. I am speaking of the European transmission in 
English. 

Mr. Srrerperr. Yes. 

Mr. Roonry. And while you are at it, you might as well make it 
April 1, 2, and 3. 

Mr. Srremert. Yes, sir. 


DEVELOPMENT OF REQUEST FOR SUPPLEMENTAL 1955 FUNDS 


Mr. Rooney. Now, Mr. Streibert, I understand some while back 
you sent out a cable or cables to your people overseas with regard to 
suggestion of projects to be sent to your office in Washington in con- 
nection with a request proposed at that time for supplemental funds. 
Do you understand what I am talking about ? 

Mr. Srreisert. Yes; I do. 

Mr. Roonry. Do you have that or those wires ¢ 

Mr. Srrereert. Not here. I can produce them. 

Mr. Roonry. Would you produce them, please ? 

Mr. Srreiert. Yes. 

(The material referred to was submitted to the committee later 
and is referred to on p. 118.) 


Mr. Rooney. Mr. Streibert, do you have the list of the members of 
the French Parliament, particularly the Chamber of Deputies, who 
have been brought to this country at Government expense under the 
International Educational Exchange Service and the Foreign Opera- 
tions Administration and in other roles at the expense of this Govern- 
ment ¢ 

Mr. Srremerrr. Yes; I have this list. 

Mr. Rooney. The number is how many ? 

Mr. Srrereert. There are 25 in total. 

Mr. Roonry. How did these members of the Chamber of Deputies 
vote on the question of EDC? 

Mr. Srremert. Here is how they voted. Of the 3 under the ex- 
change of persons, 2 voted yes and the third abstained, inasmuch as 
he was a Cabinet member and the entire Cabinet abstained. 

Of the remaining 22 under FOA, 10 voted yes; 8 voted no; and 4 
abstained, of which 3 were Cabinet members. 
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CONDUCTED TOURS AT VOA STUDIOS 


Mr. Roonry. You now have the answer with regard to the question: 
On Tuesday, March 8, 1955, how many people v isited the VOA studios! 

Mr. Srreipert. 27 visited the studios; 7 regular tourists and a group 
of 20 nuclear physicists from foreign countries who are going to a 
course given by the AEC at the Argonne National Laboratory in 
Chicago. 

Mr. Rooney. And what is the situation with regard to the conduct 
of the tourists ? 

Mr. Srrersert. During the period immediately following the move 
of the Radio Broadcasting Service to Washington, a number of offi- 
cials of the Radio Broadcasting Service and the Public Information 
Staff were conducting tours of the VOA studios for various groups, 
both during and after office hours. 

On March 7, 1955, a GS-4 clerk on the reception desk (salary rate 
$3,175 per annum) was assigned, among other duties, the conducting 
of group tours of the VOA studios. Under present arrangements, 
tours will be conducted, on an irregular basis, by higher level officials 
of the agency only for Members of Congress, high-ranking officials of 
other Government agencies, and high-ranking officials of private 
industry. 

The regular tours are conducted twice daily at 11 a. m. and 3 p. m., 
to last for about 30 minutes. 


COST OF ARMED FORCES RADIO SERVICE 


Mr. Rooney. This morning we had a colloquy with an outside wit- 
ness who testified here with regard to the cost to the taxpayer of 
Armed Forces Radio Service. 

Do you as yet have a written communication from the Department 
of Defense with regard to the cost of the Armed Forces Radio Service 

Mr. Srrerperr. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. Would you let us have it, please ? 

Mr. Srrersert. Yes. I am handing it to you, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. We shall insert this letter which is dated March 10, 
1955, addressed to Mr. Posner, from which it would appear that the 
total alleged cost is $4,660,000 including the cost of salaries of all 
personnel used overseas and the salaries of military personnel used in 
the United States. 

(The letter referred to follows :) 

DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE, 
OFFICE OF ARMED FORCES INFORMATION AND EDUCATION, 
Washington 25, D. C., March 10, 1955. 
Mr. BEN Posner, 


Budget Officer, United States Information Agency, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Posner: Pursuant to the request of Mr. Haarstad of your office, 
Written confirmation supporting the data already given to your budget division 
is forwarded. 

The following figures reflect our estimates of the cost of AFRS on a world- 
wide basis exclusive of the rental value of real property occupied overseas and 
cost utilities used, such as fuel and electricity. 


Total value of broadcasting equipment in use $3, 500, 000 
Amortized over 10 years (3% million-tenths) annual replacement 
requires 3 350, 000 
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This $350,000 annual replacement cost is included in the AFRS-Los Angeles 
operating cost as a responsibility of that office. 
Annual operating cost is as follows: 
AFRS-Los Angeles (exclusive of military salaries and property 
at a a as piri ential ele aati e ak eo $2, 000, 000 
AFRS-New York (exclusive of milit: iry salaries and property 
SL, | aS ; 200, 000 
Salaries of military personnel used in the United States_ = ; 265, 000 
Salaries of all personnel used overseas__.._.-___.---__----~-- 2, 125, 000 
Rental costs of property in United States *__ : 70, 000 


4, 660, 000 


* Rental and utilities value overseas cannot be readily assessed since in most instances no 
direct charges accrue for these requirements. 


The direct budgetary support funded for by this office for AFRS operation 
in the fiscal years 1954 and 1955 corresponds to the operating costs for AFRS- 
Los Angeles and New York as shown above. 

Sincerely yours, 
JouHNUS Doprson, Colonel 
(For J. W. Stryker, Captain, U. 8. N., Deputy Director). 

Mr. Roonry. Anything else at the moment ? 

Mr. Srrerpert. No, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. We shall now adjourn until 11 o’clock tomorrow 
morning. 


Fripay, Marcu 11, 1955. 


DEVELOPMENT OF SUPPLEMENTAL 1955 APPROPRIATION REQUEST 


Mr. Rooney. We shall proceed with the consideration of the ap- 


propriation request for 1956 for the United States Information 
Agency. 

Mr. Streibert, do you have the wire or wires to which I referred 
yesterday, concerning a request to the field for programs to be in- 
cluded in a supplemental appropriation request which was under 
consideration at that time ? 

Mr. Srrerpert. I havea wire. It is not to the field. 

Mr. Rooney. To whom was the wire addressed ? 

Mr. Srreieerr. The wire was addressed to the Assistant Director 
for the Near East. 

Mr. Rooney. To whom else was the wire sent ? 

Mr. Srremert. That same wire was also sent to our Assistant Di- 
rector for the Far East, since both of those people were not in Wash- 
ington at the time. 

Mr. Roonry. And in that wire did you state that you were consider- 
ing the possibility of requesting a supplemental appropriation for the 
fiscal year 1955? 

Mr. SrTreiBert. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. Did you request that you be presented with dramatic, 
dynamic programs embracing efforts not alre ady included in the 1955 
and 1956 budgets ? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes; limited to their urgent needs, for their urgent 
needs. 

Mr. Rooney. Did you state that these dramatic, dynamic programs 
must not be merely extensions or expansions of activities already con- 
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tained or prospected in those budgets, meaning the 1955 and 1956 
budgets ¢ 

Mr. Srremerr. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. And that they must be, to use your words, “sufficiently 
ample to command attention” ¢ 

Mr. SrrerBert. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. And did you say that if you went up for a supple- 
mental to the Congress that it would be for a substantial sum ? 

Mr. Srremert. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. At the time of that wire, which was in the month of 
October 1954, had the 1956 request already been firmed up? 

Mr. SrrerBert. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Had it been through the Bureau of the Budget ? 

Mr. STREIBERT. Yes; it had been already submitted to the Bureau 
of the Budget. 

Mr. Rooney. I mean before you went to the Bureau of the Budget 
did you send any similar wires to the field with regard to including 
programs in 1956 estimate of appropriations? 

Mr. STreIBERT. Yes; in May 1954, we sent out what is called a 
country budget call to all posts in order to develop material to be 
used for the September 15 submission to the Bureau of the Budget in 
regard to the needs for fiscal year 1956. 

Mr. Roonry. May we see that, please? 


With regard to the wire in the month of October 1954, what is the 
total amount of money in the requests which you received from the 
field ? 

Mr. SrrerBerT. You are referring to that wire to our assistant area 
director ? 


Mr. Rooney. Yes. 

Mr. Srrerpert. We did not receive anything from the field. We 
compiled the projects here in Washington. 

Mr. Rooney. Did you not get an answer to this communication in 
October 1954 stating that you were going up for a substantial supple- 
mental and that you wanted some dramatic possibilities / 

Mr. SrrerBert. They consulted with the field, but it was their judg- 
ment we were asking. There was a good deal of discussion back and 
forth. I do not know when either of them came back to Washington, 
but the decisions were made here. When you constantly speak of the 
field, this was not any communication with the field. 

Mr. Roonry. This was with two of your traveling ambassadors? 

Mr. Srrerpert. This was as though I was, myself, in Manila at 
the time and they asked my opinion. Both of those gentlemen are 
here and I would be glad to have them speak to their recommenda- 
tions, if they may, as the result of receiving those wires. 

Mr. Rooney. I am now trying to get some money figures. 

Mr. Srrerpert. I will give you the money figures. You asked what 
the requests were from the field. I cannot give you that, but I can 
give you the total request made to the Budget Bureau, which was 
for $7,800,000. 

Mr. Rooney. In connection with the supplemental ? 

Mr. Srrereert. For the total supplemental request. 


Mr. Rooney. And that was cut by the Bureau of the Budget to $2 
million @ 
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Mr. Srreisert. No, sir; it was cut by the Bureau of the Budget to 
$4,200,000 for fiscal year 1955. Part of the cut was caused by the 
fact that a portion of the $7,800,000 would have had to be obligated in 
1956 and was therefore not permitted, or appropriate, in a request for 
supplemental fiscal year 1955 funds. 














INCREASED POSITIONS REQUESTED FOR 1956 





Mr. Roonry. Now, gentlemen, we shall inspect the tables at pages 
25 and 26 of the justifications which contain an analysis of positions 
by activities. 

This shows a requested total increase of 128 positions. However, 
a more realistic picture is the average number of 548. 

It might be noted that the estimated average grade as shown in the 
committee print is GS-9 for the current fiscal year, which is even 
higher than was estimated when the agency appeared before this 
committee a year ago. I believe last year’s estimate, Mr. Posner, was 
the figure 8.9; is that correct ? 

Mr. Posner. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. Rooney. Now, page 3 may be used as a guide for the committee 
to work from. 


USIS Overseas Misston OPERATIONS 


The first item on that page is entitled, “USIS Overseas Mission 
Operations.” This is a request in the amount of $39,093,000, which 
would be over $4,500,000 more than the amount appropriated for over- 
seas mission operations in the current fiscal year. 

Page 27 of the justifications starts the recitation with regard to 
some of the details of this $39 million request. 






























NUMBER OF POSTS AND COUNTRIES 
We shall at this point insert the table at the bottom of page 29. 


(The table referred to follows:) 


Number of countries and posts, by area, in which USIS operations are conducted 


1954 actual 1955 estimate 1956 estimate 





Countries | Posts | Countries | Posts | Countries | Posts 





(1) American republics. -----..-...------- | 22 44 22 43 22 43 
ea asin cnemeeghiioe 20 69 20 72 20 66 
3) a ete. a SS 12 | 48 12 47 12 47 
Tp PTE ph ncn cacienk ib dnmetumonan 23 | 43 | 25 | 48 25 49 





Total operations... ..............- 








Mr. Roonry. This table shows the number of countries and posts by 
area in which USIA operations are conducted, as well as pages 30 and 
32. It might be well to note the statement on page 31 with regard to 
readding of additional man-years to the personnel pipeline. This 
would be a new way of adding personnel without showing any increase 
requested in positions. 

It does, however, show up in the average number of positions. Is 
that correct, Mr. Posner ? 
Mr. Posner. Yes. 
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AMERICAN Repusuiics AREA 


Mr. Rooney. We shall proceed to page 35 of the justifications which 
we shall insert in the record at this point. 
(The matter referred to follows :) 


Summary of all direct costs of USIS overseas programs 


| 

| a ; - Change 
ro 1955 esti- 1956 esti- . ; 
| 1954 actual | 956 over 
| 1954 actual mate mate — 
| 1YOx 


ee _ _ ———___ —_ . STD 


a) Direct USIS mission expenses. -. ; | $3,425 850 | $3,814,000 | $4,946,000 | $1, 132, 000 


h)! Direct media support: 
1. Radio--. 81, 964 166, 000 578, 000 412, 000 
2. Press — : 318, 702 | 204, 000 | 265, 000 | 61, 000 
3. Motion pictures. 306, 240 156, 895 289, 490 
4. Information centers - 315, 025 | 193, 000 339, 000 
Subtotal sone 1,021, 931 | 719, 895 , 821, 385 1, 101, 490 

c). Reimbursement to State Department for adminis- | 
trative support--_- 602, 758 | 644, 700 472, 27, 300 


5, 050, 539 5, 178, 595 7, 439, 38: 2, 260, 790 
— 154, 491 267, 284, ¢ , 000 


Total, direct costs_- ote 
Deduct: Support of exchange-of-persons program. 


| 
Add: Program liquidation costs - 137, 702 
--| 


Net overseas program costs-..- 5, 033, 750 , 910, 695 , 154, 482 . 243, 790 


Mr. Rooney. This table contains a summary of all direct costs of 
overseas programs with regard to the American Republics area. 

Now, Mr. Posner, it is a fact that while there is some detail with 
regard to the request for $4,946,000 shown at page 35 of the justifica- 
tions, this also appears later on in the justifications, does it not? 

Mr. Posner. No, sir. The full detail on the $4,946,000 is con- 
tained in the justifications for the American Republics area. 

Mr. Roonry. With regard to radio, press, motion pictures, and in- 
formation centers, there is a total of $1,821,835. Is that also not con- 
tained later on in these justifications ? 

Mr. Posner. Yes. 

Mr. Roonry. What I am getting at is: we do not want to go over the 
same thing twice. 

Mr. Posner. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. It should be noted by the members of the committee 
that page 63 of the justifications contains a breakdown by countries in 
the American Republics area with regard to direct USIS missions in 
that area. 

PROGRAM IN ARGENTINA 


Now, let us turn to page 41 of the justifications. I read these some 
while back. It appears that at page 41, beginning at the second para- 
vraph, you say 
The increase of $68,785 requested for direct USIS mission expenses for Argen- 
tina includes the following: 

_ Thereafter, under subparagraphs (1), (2), (3), (4), you mention 
four amounts. 

When we add these four amounts, to-wit ; $11,000 in connection with 
the magazine Informaciones; $20,000 for two new grantee positions 


oo) 


for the binational centers in Buenos Aires and Rosario; $7,600 for 
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cash grant aid to strengthen these centers, and $20,000 for translation 
and publication of certain books, they total $58,600. 

How do you exp] ain this? 

Mr. Srrerpert. That explains $52,000 of the $68,000. 

Mr. Roonry. My total is $58,600. 

Mr. Srretwerr. That is correct. That explains $58,600, and the 
statement is that the $68,000 requested includes these. It does not 
say that it consists entirely of these items. 

Mr. Rooney. I just happened to pick this up going along. What 
is the explan: ation ? 

Mr. Srreimerr. The explanation is that to detail every last dollar 
would require a much more voluminous compilation. I would as- 
sume. 

Mr. Roonry. If I understand you correctly, you give us three round 
figures, to-wit; $11,000, $20,000 and $20,000 and a somewhat less 
rounded figure of $7,600, or a total of $58,600, and you would expect 
the $10,000 difference, more than $10, 000 difference, between that 
total and your requested increase of $68,785 to be approved by this 
committee without any detail thereon ? 

Mr. SrrerBert. You understand, of course—— 

Mr. Roonry. Yes, or no, and then proceed from there. 

Mr. Srremert. Yes. As you appreciate, the mission operating ex- 
penses include a very large variety of different kinds of expenditures. 
It is the amount of money spent in the country. 

Now, in any case where you request this detail, we wish to make it 
available to you. Our assistant director for Latin America is here, 
and I request that he be given an opportunity to explain where the 
additional amount requested would be recommended. His name is 
Mr. Oram. 

Mr. Roonry. Do you think he can give a better answer, or a more 
frank answer, than the one you have just given? 

Mr. Srrererr. I cannot give a more frank answer, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Apparently this is a buckshot approach, is it not? 

Mr. Srreipert. No, it is not. 

Mr. Rooney. What kind of an approach would you call it? 

Mr. Srrererr. I am asking for the op portunity to submit the 
details. I am sure you will afford us that opportunity. 

Mr. Roonry. We shall afford you everything but free money. 

Mr. Oram. Mr. Chairman, the figures are as follows: 


BIOGRAPHIC SKETCHE OF FRANK ORAM, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR FOR THE 
\MERICAN REPUBLICS 


Mr. Roonry. Who is this gentleman ? 

Mr. Srremerr. Mr. Frank Oram, Assistant Director for the Ameri- 
can Republics. I do not think he has appeared eee 

Mr. Rooney. That isthe reason I asked the question. I do not recall 
having had the pleasure of meeting this gentleman previously. I 
wonder if you will give us your bac keround. 

Mr. Oram. Yes. I am from the State of Ohio. I am a graduate 
of Miami University. Later I did graduate work at the University 
of Freiburg,Germany. I was research assistant in the Research Divi- 
sion of the Home Owners Loan Corporation in 1940. 
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[ joined the State Department in late 1941 and was assigned to the 
American Embassy in Rio de Janeiro beginning in 1942, and later to 
the consulate general at Sao Paulo, Brazil. I became Assistant Direc- 
tor of the Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs at Sao 
Paulo in late 1943. 

In 1946 I was assigned to Washington with the American Republics 
Area Division as an area specialist. In 1950 I was Assistant Public 
Affairs Adviser to the Assistant Secretary of State for Inter-American 
Affairs. 

Toward the end of that year I became Economic Adviser to the 
Assistant Secretary of State for Public Affairs. In 1952 I was a 
Staff Chief in the Policy Office of the Information Program. I be- 
came Deputy Assistant Director for the American Republics in Sep- 
tember 1953, and was appointed to this position in September 1954. 

Mr. Rooney. You may proceed. 


MAN-YEARS OF EMPLOYMENT 


Mr. Oram. With respect to the figures, the total of $68,785, is 
made up as follows: I will refer to the itemized paragraphs. 

Item 1, $11,000. Item 2, $20,000. Item 3, $7,644. Item 4, $19,950, 
leaving a balance of $10,191, which is an increase due to the increase 
in the number of man-years of Americans and locals for Argentina. 
Those figures total $68,785. 

Mr. Rooney. What was the number of man-years set forth in the 
justifications a year ago? 

Mr. Oram. I believe that we can supply that for the record. 

Mr. Rooney. We want it now. 

Mr. Posner. Was that for Argentina, or the total budget ! 

Mr. Rooney. We are now looking at Argentina. 

Mr. Oram. We do not have that figure available. 

Mr. Roonry. How did you arrive at the $10,191, then ? 

Mr. Oram. As I mentioned earlier, we can supply the figure for 
the record, but we do not happen to have it in our backup material. 

Mr. Rooney. It appears that you do not have it in the backup ma- 
terial. You do not have it in the justifications. I wonder if it is 
expected that we not look into these things. However, this is a state- 
ment that does not require an answer. 


PROGRAM IN BOLIVIA 


Now, with regard to the following page, page 42, under “Direct mis- 
sion expenses,” we find a requested increase of $21,833, and under that 
you mention in the second paragraph on page 43, $5,000 and $11,200, 
which would come to a total of $16,200. 

Where is the difference between the $16,200, which you men- 
tion, and the $21,833, which difference is not in the least explained in 
these justifications ? 

Mr. Oram. The detailed figures, Mr. Chairman, making up the 
total of $21,833 are: $3,200 for radio programs; $6,500 for press and 
publications output; and $5,000—I beg your pardon. 

_ Mr. Rooney. You are referring to media support, are you not? 
hat has not a thing to do with this question now before the committee. 

Mr. Oram. I beg your pardon. 
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Mr. Rooney. Am I right? 
Mr. Oram. You are correct, and may I recite these figures? 

The increase of $21,833 is composed of the following: $5,249 to 
provide 2 additional local employees positions and to cover 

Mr. Rooney. Right there; what would you pay these locals? 

Mr. Oram. I have not finished my statement, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. You are going to another item ; are you not? 

Mr. Oram. No. The item of $5,249 provides ‘for 2 additional local 
employees positions, and for an increase in the number of man- 
years for Americans and locals. I can say that the average cost of 
a local employee in Bolivia is quite low. The exchange rate now is 
over 2,200 to 1, and the main part of this increase would be for the 
increase in the number of effective man-years. 

Mr. Roonry. What do you propose to pay them, Mr. Oram? You 
say it is small. We appreciate that. But we are using dollars here, 
“ash money. 

Mr. Oram. Yes. 

Mr. Roonry. What do you propose to pay them ? 

Mr. Oram. Approximately $500 per year will secure the services 
of a competent local in Bolivia. 

Mr. Roonry. Why cannot you get 2 for $900? I want to make 
sure that we understand each one of these. When it comes to an 
item such as this, it may be that the committee will get the impression 
that this is done in the buckshot approach which I referred .to a while 
ago. We do not appropriate on buckshot approaches. 

Mr. Oram. I will assure you that the planning for the programs 
in this area is not done in the manner you refer to. 

Mr. Rooney. You just proved that by telling us exactly how much 
you expect to pay these people and what the difference is between 
the $16,200 and the $21,833? That is a fair question; is it not? 

Mr. Oram. Yes. May I recite the figures? 

Mr. Rooney. We are working on the figure now, $5,249. 

Mr. Oram. In addition to that, there is $5,000 for prepublications 
activities. 

Mr. Rooney. That is in the media; is it not? 

Mr. Oram. No; it is in direct mission expenses. 

Mr. Roonry. That is the $5,000 I mentioned a while ago, local 
operating expenses to permit wider distribution of a wall newspaper! 
I do not know why we get into this when we are working on $5,249. 

Mr. Oram. I was responding to your earlier question as to what 
comprises the total of $21,833. 

Mr. Rooney. At the outset I gave you $5,000 and $11,200. I am 
concerned with the difference between the total of those and the 
$21,833. 

Mr. Oram. The item that I mentioned of $5,240 and another item 
of $400 for miscellaneous expenses 
Mr. Rooney. What is that for? 

Mr. Oram (continuing). Will I believe, add to the total. 

Mr. Roonry. Maybe my mathematics are not the best this morning, 
but there is no reason why they should not be as good as they were 
yesterday. It would seem the difference between $16,200 and $21,833 
is $5,633. It would further appear that you mentioned something 
about 2 local employees for $500. Is that right ? 

Mr. Oram. Yes. 




















Mr. Rooney. Where does that leave us? 

Mr. Oram. I find that the figure of $11,200 is a rounded figure. It 
is $11,184. 

Mr. Rooney. Why did not you round that in favor of the taxpayer ¢ 

Let us have the difference, if you please, Mr. Oram. 

Mr. Oram. I have cited the 4 figures which total $21,833. 

Mr. Rooney. Then I must ask you to let us have the four figures. 

Mr. Oram. $5,249——— 

Mr. Rooney. What is that for? We have not yet found out what 
that is. 

Mr. Oram. For two additional local employee positions and the 
cost of increased man-years of Americans and locals at the post. 

Mr. Roonry. How many man-years? Do you have that? 

Mr. Oram. I am informed that can be supplied for the record. 

Mr. Rooney. We are interested in finding out about this right 
now; otherwise, these hearings will go into weeks and weeks and 
weeks. This bill has to be reported and taken up for consideration 
on the floor of the House on the 18th of April. It would seem that 
you should have this information at your fingertips. 

Mr. Oram. I stated that the 2 locals would probably cost an aver- 
age of $500 apiece, which would be $1,000. That would leave $4,240 
to cover increased man-years, effective man-years, of Americans and 
locals at posts. 

Mr. Srrereert. Do you want an explanation of the additional cost 
of the man-years ? 

Mr. Roonry. Yes. I want to know what the man-years were, what 
the proposal is, and the difference, if any, between the two of them. 
1 think that is a fair question. 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes, it is, and we would like to respond to it rather 
completely because it is a factor involved in all of these mission 
expenses, 

Mr. Roonry. Exactly. That is the reason that I am going into 
this. 

Mr. SrrerperT. You have already seen the material in the justifica- 
tions about it, and for the application of it. 

Mr. Rooney. Where is this in the justifications, Mr. Streibert ? 

Mr. Coox. The reference on page 31 that you refer to, Mr. Chair- 
man, is the first reference. More adequate on-duty overseas staff, 
which indicates a major problem. 

Mr. Roonry. I do not see any detail on that at all. This is an essay. 
The only figures I see in it are “1955,” referring to the year, and 
“1956,” “80 percent,” and “6 or less.” Then there are the paragraph 
numbers, or subparagraph numbers. Yes, I almost forgot, there is 
“20 percent” in here. 

Mr. Coox. That is the general statement of the problem we were 
faced with and which we have to follow. The details of the American 
Republics are on page 56. I would like to give a general statement 
on the approach that we have taken on this. 

First of all, the 20 percent figure ties back to the absences away 
from the post. By maintaining a fixed number of positions, and main- 
taining the same number of people to fill those positions, it means 
that you would have approximately 20 percent of those positions 
vacant during the year. 
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Mr. Srrerpert. Why? 

Mr. Cook. Because of home leave absences, sickness, consultations, 
travel time, and all the other factors that are involved in the Foreign 
Service. 

’ Mr. Rooney. Does the State Department have such a gimmick? 

Mr. Cook. I think that the State Department has been considering 
it. I do not know whether they actually have it or not. 

Mr. Rooney. The answer to that then is “No”? 

Mr. Srremert. That is right. 

Mr. Roonry. Why did you not give us that in the first place? It 
seems to me the State Department has not set up this kind of gimmick 
and you people are doing so. 

Let us get back to the $1,000 that was mentioned awhile ago. 

Mr. Cook. Mr. Chairman, the difference in the amount of man- 
years is probably traceable to this increased man-years. 

Mr. Rooney. Between what amount and what amount? 

Mr. Coox. We allow for an average of 16 percent additional man- 
years. Therefore, in Bolivia, where you have 4 or 5 Americans—— 

Mr. Roonry. We are talking about Argentina and a_ specific 
figure. 

Mr. Coox. It is Bolivia. 

Mr. Roonry. I am sorry; that was my mistake. 

Mr. Coox. In the case of Bolivia, for the 16 percent additional 
man-years it will amount to less than 1 man-year. It will be approxi- 
mately three-quarters of a man-year added to Bolivia for the Ameri- 
can salaries to maintain all those positions and keep them filled during 
the entire year. If you do not do that, you are going to have a possi- 
bility, and a probability, of having one of those positions vacant 
during the time when a man is on home leave, sick leave, travel, and so 
forth. 

The same thing applies to Argentina. The 16 percent applied to 
Argentina, 10 Americans would give us 1.6 additional man-years. 

We took the approach of not increasing the positions because we 
wanted to hold the positions at a firm rate and not have additional 
ones. In order to keep the essential positions filled, we felt, after 
considerable study, this 16 percent rate was the one that had to be 
applied because of home leave, medical consultations, travel time, and 
so forth. 

That will account, I think, for a major portion of the difference. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Cook, from page 56 of the justifications it would 
appear that you request 153 man-years to keep 130 positions going; 
is that right? 

Mr. Cook. This is for American positions only. 

Mr. Rooney. Let us take it as American positions. 

Mr. Coox. One hundred and twenty-six. 

Mr. Roonry. You are requesting, are you not, 153 man-years to 
cover 130 authorized positions; is that right ? 

Mr. Coox. That is correct. 

Mr. Rooney. I sure hope the State Department does not pick up this 
gimmick. 

Mr. Coox. One hundred and thirty-nine positions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Roonry. Where do you get 139% 
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Mr. Coox. We include the nine junior officers’ training program as a 
part. ; ; . 

Mr. Rooney. What about the 14 personnel in transit, American 
salaries, net ¢ 

Mr. Coox. That would be included. 

Mr. Rooney. The figure will be 139 if you include the junior officers’ 
training program ¢ 

Mr. Cook. Yes. 

Mr. Roonty. What about this $1,000 that you mentioned awhile ago, 
Mr. Oram? 

Mr. Oram. The chief of the Publications Section in the USIS office 
in Las Paz in Bolivia was receiving the dollar equivalent of $583.90 
I have mentioned the fact that the exchange rate, or rather I should 
say, the Bolivian currency has been weakening. There has been a 
very serious inflation in the country. The rate went from 1,500 to 
9200 from October to February, IT am informed. I gave you a 
fivure, an average figure, of $500 to hire the type of person planned 
for, one for radio ser ipt wr iting and the other for press contacts and 
editorial writing. 

Mr. Rooney. Is that all? 

Mr. Oram. Unless you have further questions. 

Mr. Rooney. There is nothing else you want to say ? 

Mr. Oram. No. 

Mr. Rooney. I might say at this point with regard to the tran- 
script of the hearings that we expect the only changes made in the 
transcript shall be ‘with regard to grammatical errors and if the 
clerks find there are any mistakes made with regard to figures, or 
other such things, they are going to be restored as recited. Are we 
thoroughly in agreement on that, Mr. Streibert ? 

Mr. Srrererr. Yes. 

PROGRAM IN BRAZIL 


Mr. Rooney. Now, with regard to Brazil, the request for direct 
mission expense is in the amount of $379,498. 

What is the breakdown on that? 

Mr. Oram. The breakdown of $379,498 for USIS mission expenses, 
irazil is as follows: $45,259 for 10 additional local employees and 
for increased American and local man-years. 

Mr. Rooney. How do you break that down? 

Mr. Oram. The cost of locals in Brazil is much higher than the cost 
in Bolivia. For example, the Brazil radio editor’s salary is $3,956. 

Mr. Roonry. Mr. Oram, all that I am asking for is the breakdown 
of the figure of $45,259. 

Mr. Oran. I would estimate that the average cost of the 10 addi- 
tional positions would run $2,000, the balance therefore going for 
increased man-years. I would be able to supply-—— 

Mr. Rooney. Then, if I understood you correctly, $20,000 of this 
would be for these 10 additional local employees and $25,259 for the 
man-year business that we have been discussing; right? 

Mr. Oram. That is only an estimate on my part. 

Mr. Rooney. That is readily apparent, and it is a buckshot estimate, 
regardless of what anyone else on the other side of the table says. 
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PRESS ACTIVITIES 


If you want further indication of that, 1 should say to the members 
of the committee they might refer to a paragraph or two at page 46 
of the justifications. Remember, we are being asked to appropriate 
with regard to press, an additional sum of $21,000. 

Now, my attention is called to the fact that that is entirely separate 
and apart. This is in connection with the $379,498. Press: 

Additional funds are requested for the development and publication of pam. 
phlets, leaflets, and booklets, most of which is performed under contract with 
local publishers under careful guidance of the USIS staff. 

How much money are we expected to give you on the basis of that 
one sentence / 

Mr. Oram. The estimate for that item is $50,000, 

Mr. Rooney. Then you want $50,000 on the basis of a sentence such 
as that, would that be a fair statement? 


MOTION-PICTURE ACTIVITIES 


Let me call your attention to the next paragraph, motion pictures: 


As inflation continues in Brazil, it becomes increasingly more expensive to 
maintain mobile units mechanically in the field. Part of the request is to offset 
this inflation. Also included is an increase of $57,000 for the local production 
of newsreels for commercial distribution. Brazil does not permit the import 
of foreign newsreels; therefore, USIA newsreels must be produced locally. 

How much do you expect from us on the basis of that paragraph! 

Mr. Oram. We consider the motion-picture activity to be a very 
important one in Brazil. 

Mr. Rooney. I did not ask you that. I even read your context with 
regard to it. I am talking in figures. How much do you expect us 
to appropriate on the basis of the paragraph which I have just read 
to you? 

Mr. Oram. The specific increases are $57,400 for local motion-pic- 
ture production ; $10,000 for local expenses for mobile units operations. 
and $38,941 for all other local motion-picture costs, or a total of 
$106,341. 

Mr. Rooney. In other words, you are asking us, in that paragraph 
which I read to you, entitled “Motion Pictures,” to appropriate $106, 
541; correct ¢ 

Mr. Oram. Correct. 

Mr. Roonry. What about this $38,941? What is that for? 

Mr. Oram. That is for film adaptation and local processing. The 
language of Brazil is Portuguese. The only country in this area— 

Mr. Rooney. We know that. 

Mr. Oram. Therefore, we adapt films in Brazil. 

Mr. Roonry. How do you arrive at the figure $38,941? I am not 
saying $38,942; I am saying $38,941. This is your money, too. 

Mr. Oram. I could assemble that detail for you. 

Mr. Rooney. Can you tell us right now ? 

Mr. Oram. As I stated the purpose, it is film adaptation. 

Mr. Rooney. I heard you say that. What kind of a representative 
do you think my constituents would feel I am if I had the power to 
and gave you $38,941 of their money on this presentation? — The 
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would not think very much of me, would they? What is the signal 
you are giving, Mr. Streibert 
’ (No response. ) 

Mr. Rooney. I think it almost needless to call to the attention of 
the members of the committee that an inspection of these estimates 
would show throughout that the situation which has been developed 
here this morning prevails throughout these justifications. 

Mr. Srrerpert. I cannot let that stand in the record. It does not. 
You have not been through the record. You have been only as far as 
the American Republics, and you have only started in two countries. 

Mr. Rooney. We have already been through the European pro- 

vram and the Far East program and the Near East program. 

Mr. Srrewerr. I beg your pardon. That is not true. We have 
not. submitted anything on the Far East and Near East programs. 

Mr. Rooney. I think mine is a fair statement 

Mr. SrrerBert. I do not. 

Mr. Roonry. Upon a reading of these justifications. We have been 
through these justifications. 

Mr. Srremert. That was not your statement. 

Mr. Roonry. Suppose we let the record stand. 

Mr. Srrerert. It will have to stand. 


PRESENTATION OF FULL PERSONNEL COMPLEMENT 


Mr. Roonry. If you will please refer to page 56 of the justifications, 

you will find the following: This is under No. 2: “Personnel in transit, 

(a) Americ: an salaries (net),” and then under 1954, “13 man-years, 
x7. 906.” 

Under 1955, “15 man-years, $103,995.” 

Were such items as these ever presented to the Congress in 1954 or 
1955 fiscal years ¢ 

Mr. Posner. No. 

Mr. Roonry. Why do you set them forth here in this chart at page 
}6 as something we should rely on and be asked to approve when it 
is something we have never done before? 

Mr. Posner. Last year we presented an item of employee pipeline 
costs in the presentation for fiscal years 1954 and 1955. The table on 
page 56 is designed to reveal the situation with regard to where people 
are located and where they were located in fiscal years 1954, 1955, and 
1956, explaining the increase in this budget for additional man-years 
necessary to provide adequate staffing in the field positions. 

Mr. Kooxry. Would it be fair to. say that the State Department 
has never thought, or come up with something like this? 

Mr. Posner. The State Department, sir, has a similar problem to 
this. 

Mr. Rooney. I did not ask you that. 

Will you read the question, Mr. Reporter ? 

(Question read.) 

Mr. Rooney. Would it be fair to say that the State Department 
had never thought or come up with something like this to this com- 
niittee ¢ 
| ie I do not know that. I might say this,if I may. This 

tuation can be handled in one of two ways, budgetarily, either by 
a iding for a sufficient number of additional positions which could 
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then be added to the total, or through the device which we felt to be 
much more effective of showing the number of people necessary to 
keep firm field positions filled in order to provide adequate staffing. 

Mr. Rooney. That would be a device, Mr. Posner, under which you 
could get additional positions without showing any more man-years, 

Mr. Srrernert. Let me speak to that, Mr. Chairman, because this 
seems 

Mr. Rooney. The question is, would this be a device under which 
you could come up here to get more money without showing any addi- 
tional positions ? 

Mr. Srreisert. No. It is a device, as you term it, for keeping posi- 
tions in the field filled. We found last fall despite every effort to 
recruit we had serious vacancies in all geographic areas of the world. 
We thought we were filling our staffs and we kept going month by 
month and finding large numbers of vacancies, and we found we were 
not recruiting enough people to fill the vacancies. In order to recruit 
enough people and staff these positions there has to be some overceil- 
ing of positions, or some additional funds provided to recruit enough 

















































to keep the positions filled. F 
Now, this is the way that it has to be worked out in the accounting Fy 
procedures, and the budgetary requirements. I do not care how you 
handle it. There is no subterfuge here, as I am afraid some of your 
questions seem to indicate. It is a basic important problem for the 
staffing of this organization. E 
Now we will handle it any way that you or the Budget Bureau or 
anyone wishes us to do it as long as we can recruit enough people and fy 
have them on the staff so as to make up for these vacancies and keep Jy 
our positions in the field filled. ‘ 
If other departments are not bothered with that problem, or if 
there is sufficient flexibility in the positions so there can be a 20 per- I 
cent vacancy, or whatever it is on the average, I would not have knowl- 
edge of it. I know in our case we need the people in the positions. 
We need the people on the job. If there is a better way for us todo Fe 
it, we would appreciate the committee’s recommendations, or any [Ry 
other method of handling it. ie 
Mr. Rooney. Well, it seems to me that this is the second device 
we have come across this morning whereby you try to outdo the State 
Department and propose things by way of this request which even 
they have never requested of this committee, although the grade of FF 
your employment compares with the Foreign Service staff officers, 
and is far in excess of the FBI and Immigration Service and is on 
a level with the lawyers down in the Department of Justice. ; 
3 

ict 

DIPLOMATIC PASSPORTS : 

be 

You are also trying to outdo the State Department, or at least keep 
up to the State Department, in the matter of passports, are you not! [Ry 
Mr. Srrerert. You refer to a variety of matters there. You have § 
made certain allegations. 7 
Mr. Rooney. Well, take the last one first. 4 
Mr. Srreert. I will take the first one first. . 
Mr. Roonry. The question that I am directing to you, Mr. Strei- 3 





bert, is, Are you seeking to have issued to you against the objections 
of a certain person or persons in the State Department, diplomatic 
passports for the Information Agency; is that right ? 
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Mr. Srrerert. We certainly are. 

Mr. Rooney. Is there any controversy going on around town with 
regard to this matter ? 

Mr. Strreisert. No; we are trying to keep the same relative number 
of diplomatic passports for our a teary. in the field that we had 
before the separation from the State Department. 

Mr. Rooney. And no more? How many diplomatic passports do 
you have? 

“ Mr. Srreiert. I do not know. 

Mr. Rooney. I wonder if you would be so very, very kind Mr. 
Streibert, and ascertain that? 

Mr. Srrerpert. I hesitate to suggest that I get something for the 
record because you feel we should have it at our fingertips. 

(The following information was supplied later for the record :) 

The Agency had a total of 236 diplomatic passports issued to American 
personnel as of March 11, 1955, in the following geographical areas: 

American Republics area 
European area 

Far East area 

Near East area 

Mr. Roonry. No; this is a little different. A while ago we were 
talking about dollars and cents. We are now talking about the num- 
ber of your people who have diplomatic passports. I may be utterly 
misinformed, but I think it is generally known around that there 
has been some controversy over the matter of diplomatic passports 
for the Information Agency, and that a certain lady downtown has 
resisted these attempts to get diplomatic passports. 

However, I must be misinformed because you say that just is not so. 

Mr. Srreert. I say that you have not stated it correctly. 

Mr. Roonry. Any reference by me to the subject at all is based on 
information which is incorrect; is that right ? 

Mr. Srrerpert. You said that it was hearsay. 

Mr. Roonry. Yes. In other words, there is not any question between 
you and the State Department with regard to diplomatic passports? 
Right ? 

Mr. Srrerpert. There is. 

Mr. Roonry. Well, do you think it is fair, Mr. Streibert, to sit 
across the table and parry questions such as these? Were you hoping 
that I would drop the subject a few moments ago? 

Mr. Srrererr. No. 


DIPLOMATIC STATUS OF AGENCY EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Rooney. What is going on with regard to diplomatic passports 
between you and the State Department? 

Mr. Srrerpert. One of the problems which was left unsolved when 
the separation of information activities, except exchange of persons, 
from the State Department was made, was the failure to decide the 
matter of consular and diplomatic status of our employees. When 
I found that out I asked the appropriate officer of the State Depart- 
ment if we could not revert to the status before the separation, and 
that was taken into consideration, and it was felt that was impossible. 
We were informed that the only status that could be given to employees 
of the Agency would be to the three principal officers in a post, if a 
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post had as many as that; namely the public affairs officer, the cultural 
officer, and the press attaché. 

Obviously, that did not provide for the large posts where there 
would be a deputy, where there would be information officers. 

Now, this question is of importance because of the diplomatic status, 
It is not just a matter of diplomatic passports; it is a matter of diplo- 
matic status in a country where there is danger. It is a protection. 

In all other areas it usually involves some exemption from taxation 
which other people in the agency usually have, such as gasoline taxes, 
import duties on automobiles, which are ‘substantial in many countries, 

When we brought that to the attention of the State Department, we 
then were told they would be glad to reconsider it and to take up cases 
on an individual basis. A very serious matter had arisen in connec- 
tion with a consular post where there was no press attaché, or cultural 
officer. There was no diplomatic status for our public affairs officer 
there. 

The State Department agreed we could submit those on an indi- 
vidual basis and we have been doing so. 

We find, however, the limitation of three still applies unless we can 
make a case for any particular individual. This makes quite a dis- 
tinction between the operations of our people in these posts from what 
it was formerly. In this kind of personal contact work in many coun- 
tries the status of the person in the Embassy is of great importance. 
He cannot go and see other Government officials unless he has a cer- 
tain status. They believe that he should see people only of equal 
status. Their whole relationship in a country, in a capital, is deter- 
mined by diplomatic status. 

We find we have people who were with the program previously who 
were coming due for home leave who did not take their home leave 
because their diplomatic passports, when they came home, would be 
lifted. We have taken the position that this is not, whatever you 
call it with the State Department, a controversy. We think this is a 
case of trying to work out a common understanding. 

My personal feeling is that it can be done once it is generally under- 
stood what our problems in the field are. It is important to the con- 
duct of our work, and it seems to be up to us to justify that to the 
State Department. We are still in the process of doing that. I have 
had recent correspondence with Mr. Loy Henderson on the subject. 
I had a long letter from him to which we responded just a few weeks 
ago, and we are constantly working with them on this problem. 

Mr. Roonry. To what level of employment would you expect diplo- 
matic passports to be issued ? 

Mr. Srrerert. We had hoped we could continue to operate in the 
same way we did when we were a part of the State Department and 
go to the same level that we had previously gone to. 

We have compiled, and I can produce it for you, the status of all 
our field employees as of the late spring of 1953, and we requested 
that those similar positions be given the kind of diplomatic status 
with the Agency that they had with the State Department. 

Mr. Roonry. To what level would you expect diplomatic passports 
be issued ? 

Mr. Srrerert. I said the same level as we had previously, because 
I do not know the level. 

Mr. Rooney. What is that level? 
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Mr. Srrerpert. I do not know offhand. I can get it for the record. 
(The following information was supplied later :) 


/IPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR TITLES AND COMMISSIONS AND DIPLOMATIC PASSPORT 
NEEDS FOR UNITED STATES INFORMATION AGENCY PERSONNEL 

It is necessary that employees occupying the following positions be granted 
diplomatie status in order to effectively carry out the duties and responsibilities 
assigned to the positions: 

A. At embassies and legations: 

1. Country public affairs officer. 

2. Deputy public affairs officer. (This position only in countries where 
the USIA activity is of sufficient size and importance to justify such a 
| osition. ) 

3. Chief information officer. 

4. Chief cultural officer. 

5. Press officer (when serving as press attaché to ambassador). 

3. At consulate posts: 

1. Principal public affairs officer. 

2. Chief information and cultural officers in the larger consular offices 
where scope of program and importance of operation justify. 

©. Provincial public affairs officers at one-man post where the public-affairs 
officer is the only representative of the American Government in that locality. 

Db. A few additional positions, primarily in the Far and Near East, where 
unusual circumstances and difficulties confronting USIA officers make diplomatic 
status essential. 

Mr. Rooney. Would you expect a pamphleteer, or a movie operator, 
to be given a diplomatic passport ? 

Mr. Srrerpert. I am speaking only of American citizens, of course. 

Mr. Rooney. Of course. They are the only ones who could get an 
American ee passport. 

Mr. STREIBERT. Yes, but we do not normally pay American citizens 
for operating movie machines. 

Mr. Roonry. You cannot tell me to what level this would go? 

Mr. Srrerpert. No, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Are the boys a little dissatisfied with this business of 
having to come into the country on special passports rather than 
diplomatic passports ? 

Mr. Srreert. Yes. In the case of our Assistant Director for the 
Far East, he objected strenuously. If you come down into enemy 
territory there you want diplomatic protection, and it was given to 
him. 


DIFFERENCE BETWEEN SPECIAL AND DIPLOMATIC PASSPORTS 


Mr. Rooney. And one of the differences between diplomatic pass- 
ports and special passports, which incidentally are apparently good 
enough for Members of the House and Senate when they travel on 
official business——— 

Mr. Srreipert. Oh, that is the trouble. 

Mr. Roonry. Is that when you have a special passport you must 
declare what you = ing into the country / 

Mr. Srrermerr. I do not believe that to be true. I declare everything 
under a diplomatic passport. 

Mr. Roonry. Is that correct / 

Mr. Braprorp. I travel always under a diplomatic passport, and I 
always declare everything that I bring into the country. 

Mr. Maenvson. The chairman’s question was: “Are you required 


to?¢ 
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Mr. Braprorp. It is expected. 
Mr. Srremert. I believe it is required. That is my belief. I do 
not know the law. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr Bradford, do you have any rights that a person 
holding a special passport does not have in regard to bringing goods 
or property into this country ¢ 

Mr. Braprorp. Very often the collector of customs at the port will 
say to the diplomatic traveler, “You have courtesy of the port,” and 
very often they do not inspect. your baggage. However, they do look 
at your list of declared items. 

Mr. Srrerpert. We look at this purely as an operating matter and 
we have been having these operating problems. 

Mr. Rooney. I am trying to get some information, you see. 

We over here on this side of the table do not. know everything. 

Mr. Srrerert. The questions are very pointed. 

Mr. Roonry. Yes, they are, and I am wondering whether or not 
one who comes in under a diplomatic passport does not have more pre- 
rogatives and is entitled to more privileges than one with a special 
passport. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Roonry. We shall clear this up by requesting you to consult 
with the Department of State and insert at this point in the record a 
summary of the differences between a special passport and a diplo- 
matic passport, including the rights of the holders thereof in every 
respect. 

Mr. Srrereert. As to this country? Our problems are with respect 
to other countries that our people travel to and in. 

Mr. Rooney. I shall ask you to insert as much as you can in the 
record. 

Mr. Srreipert. We cannot do it. We do not know what the dis- 
tinctions are in 77 countries. We will tell you what the difference is 
in the United States. 

Mr. Rooney. Very well. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


DISTINCTIONS BETWEEN DIPLOMATIC AND SpECTAL PASSPORTS 


1. The fundamental difference between a diplomatic and a special passport is 
that “Diplomatic passports carry the clear implication to other governments that 
the bearer is entrusted with diplomatic business of this Government and is em- 
powered to speak for and on behalf of the President, the Secretary of State, and 
the United States Government, and accordingly is under their immediate and 
direct supervision and control.” (Memorandum for fhe Secretary from the 
Secretary’s Office, dated July 21, 1948.) 

Special passports were intended to cover all other Government officials includ- 
ing those whose official business might be equally important, but who are not 
empowered to speak for and on behalf of the President, ete. 

It is to be noted that the United Kingdom and several other countries do not 
issue either diplomatic or special passports, but rather identify the official capac- 
ity of the individual in the body of the passport. There are therefore no inter- 
nationally accepted definitions for either diplomatic or special passports. 

Apart from the principle described in the memo of July 21, 1948, there are no 
practical differences between the two types of passports. Both are travel docu- 
ments which identify the bearers as employees or officials of the Government. 
Neither one obtains privileges or immunities in the country of assignment; it is 
the title or status of the person as recognized by that country which determines 
privileges and immunities, and such recognition may be and has been accorded 
to a person who has no passport. 

While traveling outside the country of assignment courtesies are accorded 
equally to holders of both types of passports. The definition of courtesies vary 
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from country to country. One country feels that only an Ambassador, in person, 
is entitled to full courtesies; another country grants full customs courtesies, etc., 
to clerks bearing special passpor ts. 

Most countries follow in general the principle contained in the resolution of 
October 21, 1920, of the Provisional Committee of Communications and Transit of 
the League of Nations. It lists the categories of people who normally bear diplo- 
matic passports which is not dissimilar to the definition in the memo of July 
21, 1948. 

UPON REENTRY INTO THE UNITED STATES 


2, There are no statutory or regulatory provisions which confer different 
treatment as between the American holders of diplomatic and special passports 
upon reentry into the United States. In general they equally identify the official 
status of the travel of the bearer; but confer no diplomatic privileges in his own 
country. Legislation, now repealed (Public Law 633, June 27, 1942), which pro- 
vided for special customs treatment of personal and household effects applied to 
the effeets of “any person in the service of the United States * * * forwarded 
to the United States by reason of Gov ernment instructions * * *.” This legis- 
lation did net contain the word “passport.” Eligibility for the benefits of its 
provisions was determined by the nature of Government instructions to the 
person concerned. In other words, travel under Government orders was the test. 

Customs regulations make no distinction between the two types of passport. 
In fact the most favorable customs treatment may be accorded to a person who 
has no passport at all, so long as he can produce satisfactory evidence of his 
identity and the nature of his travel which would bring him under the favorable 


provisions of law and regulation. 


Mr. Rooney. Gentlemen, I had no idea it was 10 minutes after 
This became so interesting. 

Mr. Srreresrr. It is entertaining. 

Mr. Rooney. It looks as though we might save a lot of money today. 

The committee will stand ‘adjourned until 10 o’clock Monday 


morning. 


Monpay, Marcu 14, 1955 
EUROPEAN PROGRAM 


Mr. Roonry. Gentlemen, we shall proceed this morning to the 
so-called European program, which begins at page 64 of the justifica- 
tions which page we shall insert in the reeord at this point. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


Summary of all direct costs of USIS overseas programs 


Change 1956 


> | O54 artis O5 astimate 1056 estimate 
Item 1954 actual | 1955 estimate 1956 estimate over 1955 


A. Direct USIS mission expenses__..-...._----- $22, 2 221, 252'| $19, 587, 000" | $19, 587, 000 a 


B. Direct media support: 
1. Radio and television _ planted 465, 060 336, 000 731, 000 —395, 000 
2. Press 5 tab eit hdl hele aiche 183, 645 168, 000 168, 000 | __ + 
3. Motion pictures __- ‘ 543, 574 | 267, 900 267,900 |__- — 
4. Information centers___........----- ; 903, 476 483, 000 483, 000 |. byte 


. Subtotal 2, 095, 755 1, 254, 900 1, 649, 900 —395, 000 
C. Reimbursement to State Department for 
administrative support. __- ee , 651, 777 3, 695, 700 3, 340, 700 —355, 000 
Total, direct costs_______- es 28, 968, 784 24, 537, 600 24, 577, 600 40, 000 
Deduct: Support of exchange of persons pro- 
gram Eb acak Sab d ae 872, 118 760, 300 801, 300 | —41, 000 
Add: Program liquidation costs 7, 048 a a sich 


Net overseas program costs__._..-- 28, 813, 714 23, 777, 300 23, 776, 300 —1,000 
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Mr. Roonry. It should be noted that at page 107 of the justifiea- 
tions there is a chart on distribution of direct mission expenses, Enu- 
ropean Area. 

Do you have something to say, Mr. Streibert ? 

Mr. Srremert. I have some material to submit, Mr. Chairman. 

In the first place, T have the telegram that went to Mr. Bradford in 
Manila and, contrary to my former assumption, that wire is different 
from the telegram that went to Mr. Damon. This is classified, but I 
can reply to questions about it. As soon as I discovered that fact I 
directed it to your attention. 

Mr. Roonry. Very well, Mr. Streibert. 

Mr. Streipert. Secondly, you asked for the wireless files for April | 
and 2 which I have here. You asked for them for the record. 

However, I call your attention to the fact, as I hand them to you, 
that there are about 25,000 words between the 2 days, and it would 
be rather voluminous to put them in the record. 

Mr. Rooney. I don’t believe I intended to insert them in the record. 
We shall leave these here with the committee to inspect them. 

A hasty glance at them at this moment would indicate that they 
cover about the same substance as the radio broadcasts which were 
transmitted on the day we covered in the hearings toward the end of 
last week. Do you have anything else, Mr. Streibert? 


ADDITIONAL JUSTIFICATIONS OF INCREASE FOR ARGENTINA, BOLIVIA, AND 
BRAZIL 


Mr. Srreieert. I would like to make this statement, if I may. At 
the hearing last Friday, you asked for detailed justifications of the 
increases requested for the American Republics area, particularly in 
Argentina and Bolivia and apparently indicated that the justifica- 
tion for some of the requested increases was not given by our wit- 
nesses in sufficient detail. 

I would like to make it clear that we are prepared to give as much 
detail explaining the bases for our figures as the committee desires. 
These estimates submitted to you are actually calculated on estimated 
cost factors, and the detailed bases of these estimates are available in 
our office. 

We did not put all the details in the justification book, because if 
we had done that we would have come up with 3 or 4 volumes instead 
of 1. Perhaps we should have done so, but we are proceeding on the 
basis of past years. 

We have tried to provide in the budget the most significant figures 
and at the same time to explain the programs upon which our budget 
request is based. 

As a matter of fact, our book this year is almost 40 percent bulkier 
than last year—305 pages as against 223 last year. 

We try also to have available as much detailed information as we 
think appropriate to enable us to respond to anticipated questions from 
the committee. 

I am sorry that our information is not always in such form that 
we can meet a highly detailed or particularized question, and some- 
times we may not have a particular piece of information right here. 
J] know that you are fair in these hearings and—— 
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Mr. Roonry. That was the question I was about to ask you. -.re 
you attempting to indicate that you are not getting a fair hearing 
before this committee or that you are being shut. off in presenting 
anything ? 

Mr. Srremert. I only ask—— 

Mr. Rooney. Now, that was a simple question. 

Mr. Srreipert. I only ask that the committee give us an opportunity 
to supply the information. 

Mr. Rooney. Have you been denied that opportunity up to now? 

Mr. Srremert. With respect to the particular question—— 

Mr. Roonry. I have now asked you two questions, each calling for 
a simple categorical answer, and you have failed to answer both of 
them. 

Mr. Srrerpert. Well, we did not have detailed information with us 
on some of the questions relating to these South American countries. 

Mr. Rooney. Is that the fault of the committee? 

Mr. Srrerpert. We now ask permission to put this information in 
the record. 

Mr. Roonry. All right, supply whatever information you have with 
regard to anything in this budget request. Wetold you that a number 
of times during the course of the hearings. Let us not have a repe- 
tition of what went on here on Friday last when no one had the answers 
to most of the questions which were asked. 

Mr. Srremert. With respect to Argentina, Bolivia, and Brazil, on 
which there was questioning on Friday, I have the complete detail 
here and submit it to you. That extends to some of those questions, 
such as motion pictures in Brazil. I think that was the last item we 
were discussing. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


Argentina 





Change 


Direct USLS mission expenses-.--_-. ---- $251, 962 $320, 747 -+$68, 785 


Page 41, Personal Services 
1, Americans: 
(a) Number positions 10 
(b) Average salary. ; $7, O76 
(c) Number man-years 8. 1 


(d) Net salary costs - $57, 17 1 $66, 204 +$9, 128 
(e) Hardship post differential 

(f) Living and quarters allowances 18, 000 Y, 6 +1, 600 
(g) All other 01 costs ! 993 974 —i4 


Total costs, Americans. 76, 164 86, § +10, 714 
meals: 
(a) Number positions 64 64 | 
(b) Average salary $817 $817 
c) Number man-years 63. 3 62. 7 


(d) Net salary costs- $51, 765 $51, 242 
(¢) All other 01 costs ! 724 724 | 
Total costs, locals. -- 52, 489 51, 966 


Total personal services 125 28, 3, 6 53 138, 844 +10, 191 


ll other costs includes terminal leave, overtime and holiday pay, and pay in excess of 52 weeks 





Page 41, item 1 

Increase of $11,000 composed of : 

1. Increase of $5,000 for expanding the USIS locally produced magazine In- 
formaciones, from 42 to 52 pages and from 35,000 to 40,000 copies monthly. The 
monthly cost of producing this magazine would be increased from $1,250 to 
$1,667 (paper costs are included in direct media support). 

2. Increase of $2,300 for 156 5-minute radio programs (three 5-minute pro- 
grams each week) at an estimated average cost of $15 per 5-minute program 
(156 $15=$2,340). 

3. Increase of $1,200 for greater maintenance costs of 4 mobile units due to 
more extensive coverage. Costs include gas, oil, repairs, and per diem for oper- 
ators ($25 a month for each of 4 mobile units) (12 $25 X4=$1,200). 

4. Increase of $1,500 for reproduction and distribution costs of wireless file, 
features, photographs, cartoons, and plastic plates for placement in local news- 
papers, magazines, and journals. The number of distribution points will be 
increased from 200 to 300 based on an average annual cost of $15 per point for 
daily servicing. 

5. Increase of $1,000 for operations allowances (formerly representation) to 
provide principal USIS officers with approximately $25 per month for official 
contact expenses. 


Page 41, item 2 


Increase of $26,000 to provide 2 new grantee positions for the binational centers 
at Buenos Aires ($10,000) and Rosario ($10,000). This will increase the num- 
ber of grantees in Argentina from 3 to 5. The $10,000 factor for a new grantee 
is composed of $5,700 for salary, $2,700 for allowances, and $1,600 for travel 
and transportation of effects., 


Pave 41, item 3 


Increase of $7,644 for cash grants to binational centers in Buenos Aires 
($3,524) and Rosario ($4,120). This represents anticipated costs in local operat- 
ing expenses of the centers from expansion of English-teaching facilities. 


Page 41, item 4 


Increase of $19,950 for book translations program will provide for translation 
and publication of 19 full-length titles at $900 each and 8 condensed titles at 
approximately $350 each. 


Summary | 1955 1956 | Change 





| | 
Personal servives $128, 653 $138, 844 +$10, 191 
Program costs | 123, 309 181, 903 +58, 594 


251, 962 | 320, 747 +68, 785 
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Bolivia 










Change 











$107,181 | +$21, 833 


| 











Dinect' USIS masa OR aan 3c cc cc ccenecoccesscsccces $85, 348 | 


Page 48, Personal services | 
1, Americans: | 



































Ee ee es | 4 | Co ii 
ry (6) Average GRAF. . <—.ac.c00--... acabweeenneandenicaa | $6, 589 | $6, 589 | = 
i OO eee 3.24 3.7 | +0. 5 
cs | —— | ———<— = — = = = 
i. OR ff og bn tindinbeh wtbbedins $21, 297 | $24, 697 | -+$3, 400 
: (e) Hardship post differential. ........................ | 5,011 | 5, 271 | +260 
3 (f) Living and quarters allowances-................--.- | 6, 850 | 7, 250 | +400 
(2) Bp ED CEE TL. ditnigecancacceuwesenees snenaul 300 | 365 | +65 
ot ———_ - ee =—_ 
a, Nn na nccdicconcecteuensson a 33, 458 | 37, 583 j +4, 125 

ri 2. Locals: _ bass 

(a) Number positions._-......----- ppnsi kts anmbin res | 23 | 25 | +2 
5, (iy RINT « on ah atkda dba on ods Jascancemiaewdsuass $473 | $473 }-.-.-.--. ai 
F Ce}: RE OO FOONG Fe on oasis sincedccccenceunsscsecl 22.0 | 24.3 +2.3 

Se Fe te 9s on Seas ead ccs cicccccecenteconede $10, 392 $11, 512 +$1, 120 
pe a ee ee veneeend 151 155 +4 
$ —— — — 
: ORIEN, DOORN. Git dildnaiicn dc cctisevneensansses 10, 543 | 11, 667 | +1,124 
Total personal services... ...--..----------------- 44,001 | 49, 250 | +5, 249 
Y 1 All other costs includes terminal leave, overtime and holiday pay, and pay in excess of 52 weeks. 





rh 21.8 man-years ($876) represents additional cost in fiscal year 1956 of 2 new local positions. 0.5 man-years 
($244) represents estimated increases in man-years for continuing positions. 











; Page 43, paragraph 2 

Fy Increase of $5,000 composed of — 

E (a4) Inerease of $1,000 to expand the circulation of El Chasqun, a monthly 
wall newspaper, from 7,000 copies to 15,000 each month. (Paper costs are 
» included in direct media support. ) 





‘4 (b) Increase of $2,000 to provide: (1) 20 additional special radio programs 
> at $40 per program; and (2) $1,200 for increased distribution costs for extending 
' coverage from 13 to 16 radio stations and for obtaining greater number of 
' program hours with special emphasis on interior stations. 

PY (c) Increase of $1,000 for greater operating costs due to greater coverage 
with 5 mobile units in 1956. Costs include gas, oil, repairs, aud per diem for 
operators. (Increase from $300 to $500, or $200 per year for 5 units.) 

cS (d) Increase of $1,000 for reproduction and distribution costs of wireless file, 
; features, photographs, cartoons, and plastic plates for placement in local news- 
' papers, magazines, and journals. The number of points serviced daily will 
' increase from 100 to 200 based on an average annual cost of $10 per serviced 
- point (100 times 10 equals 1,000). 

(e) Inerease of $11,184 to provide: (1) $10,000 for a grantee teacher for the 
'  binational center, and (2) $1,184 for increased cash grant for the center. 
























The La Paz binational center received personnel grants of $16,563 and cash 
> grants of $5,000 in 1955. 

Fi (f) Increase of $400 for operations allowances (formerly representation) for 
| the public affairs officer and his assistant. 





Summary 1955 1956 } Change 











| 


Ort en ee eS erieiacns | $44, 001 $49, 250 +$5, 249 
PrOQVOED GING. basa cele sos eck d auton settee Aitken ceimeongalee 41, 347 | 57, 931 +16, 584 


' | 


fa geek ab hist eens didn weneaedaekakwwanhateu tah enee bea 85, 348 | 107, 181 +21, 833 












Direct USIS mission expenses- iSite 
Page 45, Personal services 
1. Americans: 
(a) Number positions 
(b) Average salary 
(c) Number man-years 


(d) 
(é) 
(f) 
(g) 


Net salary costs _- : 
Hardship post differential 
Living and quarters allowances 
All other 01 costs ! a 


Total costs, Americans_-_ 


2. Locals: 
(a) 
(5) 
(c) 


Number positions 
Average Salary. 
Number man-years 2 


(d) 
(e) 


Net salary costs 2 
All other 01 costs ! 


Total costs, locals 


Total personal services_-__.._.___- 
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Brazil 


1955 


— 


! 


28 | 


$6, 923 | 


22. 6 


216, 644 


100 
$1, 120 


98.0 | 


$109, 760 | 
3, 551 


1 All other costs includes terminal leave, overtime and holiday pay, and pay in excess of 52 weeks. 


$156, 637 | 


| 1956 
t 


| 
$798, 131 $1, 177, 629 


- 
28 


26. 2 


| © 
, 


| 


110 
$1, 120 
107.0 


$5, 923 | 


$181, 645 | 


$119, 840 | 
3, 594 | 


| 
4 





Change 


+-$379, 498 


+3.6 


+$25, 008 


7 +9, 675 
+453 


+35, 136 


+10 
ws) +9 0 


+$10, OD 
+43 

+10, 123 
+45, 259 


2 The increase of 9.0 man-years ($10,080) represents additional costs in fiscal year 1956 for 10 new local 


positions. 


Page 46, local radio and television 


Increase of $50,000 as follows: $31,200 for 26 locally produced 15-minute tele- 
vision programs at an average cost of $1,200 per program and $18,800 for 2 locally 
purchased 15-minute weekly radio programs at an average cost of $180 per 


program. 


Page 46, local press activity (increase of $50,000) 


The additional $50,000 in 1956 over 1955 will provide: (a) 1,200,000 pamphlets 
(1,000,000 at average of 3 cents per copy and 200,000 at average of 5 cents per 


eopy equals $4,000) ; (6b) 2,000,000 leaflets at $0.005 per copy equals $10,000. 
majority of these publications will be unattributed. 


The 


Subject matter will include 


current issues and will be directed toward countering the Communist line on free 
enterprise, private investment, labor, ete. 


Page 46, local motion-picture activity (increase of $106,341) 


Increase consists of the following: 


1. Local production of newsreels for commercial distribution. ______ 
2. Increase in operating and maintenance costs of 9 mobile units. 


-. $57, 400 


Bsti- 


mated cost per day in fiscal year 1955 was $12 per unit; in fiscal year 


1956 it is $13 per unit. 


Fiscal 1956 estimate will permit each unit 


to spend about 260 days in the field as opposed to approximately 190 


days per unit in fiscal year 1955. Increase from $20,000 in fiscal 


year 1955 to $30,000 in 1956 10, 000 


. Other local motion-picture costs (increase of $38,941) : 

(a) Local country and language adaptations of 2 reels per week 
(104 reels) at $100 per reel 

(b) Local country processing of additional prints, primarily of 
films adapated under item (a): estimate of 1,200 print 
reels at $20 

(c) Shipment, maintenance, and distribution of projectors and 
prints (frequently by air, because that is only means of 
transportation); locally procured parts and tools for 
motion-picture equipment 


10, 400 


24, 000 


38, 941 
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age 46, local information center activity (increase of $112,298) 

1. Increase of $60,000 for 6 grantees at $10,000 each (1 each for existing cen- 
ters at Santos, Porto Alegre, Rio de Janeiro, and Sio Paulo, and 1 each for 2 new 
centers at Belo Horizonte and Vitoria. 

2» A new item of $23,048 for cash grants to new binational centers at Belo 
Horizonte and Vitoria for initial assistance during period before local income 


to centers becomes adequate. 
3. Increase of $29,250 for translation of 24 full-length titles at an average cost 


oo. - 
of $1,220 per title. 
Other increases — 

1. Increase of $5,600 for operation allowances (formerly representation). 

». Increase of $10,000 in cost of program direction, including holding of country 
PAO conferences ($1,500) and special studies ($8,500). 








l 
Summary 1955 1956 Change 
+ a Fe a So > ae 
| 
Personal GOWN fe ices cchnesandsese ‘ $329, 955 | $375, 214 +-$45, 259 
Ding lei eee anni ninittnianenn tl 468, 176 | 802, 415 334, 239 
DOU on terse pieusdeastontissgscinetaicieens vo 998, 131 | —-1, 177, 629 | +-379, 498 
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Mr. Roonny. When was all this mimeographed, Mr. Streibert ? 
Mr. Srrereerr. It was assembled over the weekend. 

Mr. Roonry. Is there anything else? 

Mr. Srrerpert. No. 


DECREASES IN EUROPEAN PROGRAM 


Mr. Roonry. Now, with regard to the European area, what decreases 
lave been made? 

Mr. Srrerpert. There is a decrease of $1,418,510 in Germany and 
Austria. 

Mr. Rooney. Is that money going to be returned to the Treasury ? 

Mr. Strereert. This is not appropriated as yet, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Are you reducing your budget to the extent of $1,418,- 
510% What happens to that money now that you are decreasing the 
budget in Germany to that extent? 

Mr. Srrerert. The budget ae authorized an increase of 
$1,481,387 for 4 particular areas: France, Italy, Spain, and Yugo- 
slavia, 

Mr. Rooney. And so you propose to use the money which might be 
saved as a result of the discontinuance of certain programs in Ger- 
many and apply it toward this new and ambitious program in these 
other countries; is that right? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes, sir. 


COST OF RADIO RIAS 


Mr. Rooney. Where do we find the total cost in regard to radio 
RIAS? 

Mr. Srrerert. That is one of the details in the German budget 
which is not shown separately here. 

Mr. Clark, Assistant Director for Europe, is available to answer 
any question on that. 

Mr. Roonry. May we hear the answer to that now? 

Mr. Crark. The RIAS figure, Mr. Chairman, is in the German 
mission budget under “Radio and television.” 
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Mr. Rooney. On what page? 


Mr. Cuark. On page 80 of the justifieations, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Rooney. 
the justifications ? 
Mr. Ciark. That is correct, sir. 


Is that all under “Radio and television” on page 80 of 


Mr. Rooney. The requested amount is $2,578,070? 

Mr. Ciark. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. How much of that is for radio RIAS? 

Mr. Cxiark. Approximately $2,500,000. 

Mr. Rooney. Where do we find a breakdown of that $2,500,000 ? 


Mr 
volume that you have in front of you. 
any br eakdown you may ask for, sir. 

Mr. Roonry 
next w eekend? 


. CLarK. You do not find a detailed breakdown in the generalized 
I shall be glad to supply you 


. Well, do you have it now or will you get this over the 


Mr. Cuark. We can get it for you tomorrow morning, Mr. Chair- 


man. 
(The matter referred to follows :) 


The estimate for fiscal year 1956 provides for maintaining radio station RIAS 
(radio in American sector), Berlin, at the same total level as for fiscal year 1955, 


Breakdown of cost is as follows: 























Positions Man-years Cost 
Personal services costs: 
I oo. cts ctraeiers ‘en pseigte Mee = pela nah sins ; 8 7.5 $59, 888 
Locals - - , wa o2 508 | 488. 0 896, 976 
Total personal services costs---...-..--------- hoes 516 495. 5 95 16, 864 
Program expenses: 
Local travel expenses 6, 000 
I rae Cans emia « aebngn <eeruey tremens shesrbsieh+<sageed in 7, 000 
Rents and utilities 103, 800 
A od ok ih hd ee bok ad eed ess cuuhbe pee tn kideeess cies 14, 000 
Free-Jance services aad 1, 002, 900 
Se TEOOD «a cc em ab acted debe du qiplewicbal uk on bens oad dladesqseGhtaa 180, 100 
I I RRR. 5a 9 eg = an 40 be Say ld + iperen seen ~SbAa<r ~o nes nanslyssneshoeenst 187, 336 
Equipment ‘ 42, 000 
Total program expenses...-....---.-----.- 1, 543, 136 
Wt ONE cin cecsen-- setae outaiey ee matter on arene | seidilnaree ts wie |---------2--++ 2, 500, 000 





Mr. Roonry. This is a very peculiar way to present a budget, Mr. 


Streibert. 
you have. 


We have people come up here without. all of the big’ staff 
We have Mr. Hoover, the Director of the FB1, come up 


here with the Associate Director and the budget officer. The three of 


them sit there and they answer any and every question that is asked 


in regard to a budget that compares with yours. 


NUMBER OF POSITIONS 


In this instance, with regard to the European Area, am I correct in 
saying that your request is for 409 positions, but for salaries for 454 


man-years 4 
Mr. Srrerpert. Yes, sir. 


Mr. Roonry. Are there any questions, Mr. Clevenger ? 
Mr. CLevencrer. We are speaking now of the European and the 


German budget ? 
Mr. Rooney. Yes. 


Pee eee 


al # 


ai 
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Mr. Cievencer. I was curious to know this, are we still subsidizing 
that daily in Berlin ? 

Mr. Srrerert. That has been discontinued entirely, sir. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Tam glad to hear that. 

Mr. Srrersert. We stopped publishing that on January 31 of this 
year. 

' Mr. Cievencer. I noticed in these budget figures which you gave us 
on South America that there is quite a steady inerease in “pluses, 
mostly in salary costs. 

Mr. SrrerpBert. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CLevenGeER. I have not been through the other budget, but what 
is this for, additional personnel mostly, or is it increased costs and 
fringe costs ? 

Mr. Srrerpert. It is both. The additional cost is for keeping the 
pipeline full on manpower. It is for inereased man-years, as well as 
some increase in personnel in Latin America. A good deal of it is 
for locals. Some of it is to operate binational centers, and there are 
lesser amounts for American staff in those countries. 

Mr. CLEvENGER. I am just a little at a loss to know how to question 
onthis. J am just picking out a few things as I sit here. 

How about your private enterprise bro: ade asting in Latin America ? 

Mr. Roongy. We have not gotten to that as yet, Mr. Clevenger 

Mr. CLevencer. We have not taken that up yet 2 

Mr. Srrerert. No, sir. 

Mr. Cievencer. Then I will wait on that. I was just trying to find 
out how much you have been able to decrease in the occupied areas. 
Have you been far enough through it to know # 

Mr. Srrerert. It is $1,400,000 plus. 

Mr. Crevencer. I will listen a little bit, and then I will pick up 
some information. 


Far-Eastern PrRoGRAM 


Mr. Roonry. We shall now turn to the far-eastern area, which 
begins at page 108 of the justifications, which page we shall insert 
at this point in the record. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


Summary of all direct costs of USIS overseas programs 


1954 1955 1956 Change, 


; ; 956 
actual estimate | estimate  }% ions 
Fe 


Item 


A. Direct USIS mission expenses._..-.--- sid $5, 742, 420 $6, 544, 000 Si, 9683, 000 $1, 419, 000 


B. Direct media support: 
1. Radio and television. ---- Aid 25, 314 105, 000 227, 000 122, 000 
2. Press ‘ aac Sora pecs } 379, 625 676, 000 941, 000 265, 000 
3. Motion pietures....._._..._..--- | 512, 130 418, 000 631, 000 213, 000 
4. Information centers. _---- s ; | 360, 461 386, 000 779, 000 393, 000 
; Subtotal. ‘ 1, 277, 5380 1, 585, 000 2. 578, 000 993, 000 

. Reimbursement to State Department for adminis- 

trative support . 1, 222, 140 A 404, 200 1,683, 900 139, 700 


Total, direct costs____- 8, 242, 090 9, 623, 200 “12, 174, 900 2, 551, 700 
Deduct: Reimburseme nts (primarily exchange of per- 
Sons program) __._- 229,275 | —277, 100 | — 275, 100 
Add: Program liquidation costs__ Shaneddd walkie 535, 816 |_-- 


Net overseas program costs__...____...__-. 8, 548,631 | 9,346,100 | 11, 899, 800 


cients kPa nga | is Jae 


60930—55——-10 
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Mr. Rooney. It appears that there is a requested increase in the 
amount of $2,553,700 over the amount provided for this purpose in 
the current fiscal year. 

There is a country breakdown with regard to this at page 144 of 
the justifications. 

The table on page 137 of the justifications shows a requested in- 
crease in American positions to the extent of 15, is that correct ? 

Mr. STRErBERT. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. However, there is a requested increase of 55 man- 
years, is that correct ? 

Mr. Streipert. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. It would appear that for 247 positions you are re- 
questing 271 man- -years? 

Mr. Srreipert. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Posner. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Roonry. Do you have any questions, Mr. Magnuson ? 

Mr. Magnuson. No, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Roonry. Mr. Clevenger ? 

Mr. CLEVENGER. No. 

Mr. Roonry. All right, the Near East, the south Asian, and the 
African areas. 

Mr. Srrerert. Can we speak on the Far Eastern area briefly, Mr. 
Chairman ¢ 

Mr. Rooney. Surely. 

Mr. Srreiperr. I would like to have Mr. Bradford speak very 
briefly about the justification of this increase in staff. 

Mr. Braprorp. Mr. Chairman, the increase requested for the Far 
East is an effort to improve American and free-world interests in a 
condition of mounting crisis between ours and Communists’ interests. 

There is a rise of Red Chinese prestige, a rise of Communist prestige 
in general in the Far East that we are attempting to meet here by 
making the facts about what is happening in the world known to Far 
Eastern people, many of whom do not now have access to them. 

One of the difficulties we face in the Far East is ignorance of the 
facts. This is fed in southeast Asia by an acute shortage of commu- 
nication facilities. 

One of the reasons the Communists are able to make their points is 
that the people to whom they are talking do not know any better. 
They do not know what communism is, and do not know what the 
alternatives to communism are. 

Some of these programs that are requested here, in Vietnam, Laos, 
Cambodia, and Thailand are programs built on the philosophy of 
reaching every individual in those countries. 

Ordinarily we do not proceed this way. We usually use the com- 
munication facilities, the educational sy stems in the country, and the 
leadership to get our points across, but sometimes more is required in 
southeast Asia because there are simply no means of communication 
in most of those countries. The important increases here are for the 
southeast Asian countries. 

In Japan, where we request no material increase we are able to use 
existing communication systems. That is to say, we can put our 
information into the hands of 10 million m: igazine readers a month. 
We can put our radio programs out over the air at a rate that will 
reach 13 million listeners daily. 
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We are able to put our materials in the newspapers that reach, in 
ome cases, as high as 5 million subscribers a day, as in the case of the 
metropolitan papers in Tokyo, and so forth. 

In southeast Asia the first chance many people have had to read 
| printed sheet with news on it, or to see a newsreel film, or other film, 
: to hear a radio program was that brought them by our facilities. 
What we are trying to do in that area is to build up for the purpose 

of strengthening southeast Asia against communism a rather thorough 
communications system to reach every man, woman, and child in the 
path of Communist aggression. 

We shall be able to justify these figures country by country on that 
basis. This is a general statement of what we are attempting to do, 
Mr. Chairman. 





























LOCAL PRODUCTION OF PAMPHLETS, LEAFLETS, AND POSTERS 









Mr. Roonry. Please turn to page 116 of the justifications and tell 
is What is the breakdown of your $75,900 additional requested in the 
coming fiscal year “for local production of pamphlets, leaflets, and 
e sters.” 

Mr. Braprorp. There is an increase of $4,000 requested for Cam- 
bodia in order to increase the circulation of a biweekly news bulletin, 
called the American Bulletin, to increase it from 15,000 to 30,000 
copies for their distribution in the provincial areas where the Commu- 
nist guerrillas are active. That is the one and only newspaper in 
Cambodia of any consequence. 

} Mr. Roonry. How much do you have for that purpose now ? 

Mr. Braprorp. We are now getting out 15,000 copies, costing us 
$26,000. We only want $4,000 more. 

We want $7,500 in addition for the production and distribution of 
: a twice weekly news bulletin. 

q We want $15,000 for an additional 10,000 copies. 

Mr. Rooney. What was the second amount? You gave us $4,000, 
then you gave us $7,500, and now you are giving us $15,000? 

Mr. Braprorp. The total requested for these newspapers, maga- 
zines, and leaflets, is $30,000 additional. Of that. amount $7,500 is 
E tor the American Bulletin, and $15,000 is for a twice weekly news 
r bulletin. 

Mr. Rooney. I still do not understand you. I am trying to get a 
breakdown of the $75,900. Tlow many figures am I supposed to have 
at this point, 2 or 3¢ 

I started with $4,000, Mr. Bradford. Then you mentioned $7,500, 
and am I now to add $15,000? 

E Mr. Braprorp. The figure of $4,000 is the requested increase for 
: the circulation of the American Bulletin. 
; Mr. Roonry. You have already told us that. 
r Mr. Braprorp. There is an increase of $45,000. 
; Mr. Roonry. What happened to the $7,500? 
Mr. Braprorp. I am sorry, that is confused, the increase with the 

total 1956 estimate. 
; Mr. Rooney. Who is confusing them ? 
fi Mr. Braprorp, The total 1956 estimate 
F Mr. Srreinert. No, stick to the increases. 
; Mr. Braprorp. The increase is $4,000 for this American Bulletin. 
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Mr. Rooney. I put that down 10 minutes ago. 

Mr. Braprorp. Now, the next increase is $45,000 for the production 
and distribution of pamphlets and leaflets for general distribution in 
the area. 

Mr. Roonry. But you already told us up there on page 116 of the 
justification that $75,900 is for exactly the s same purpose, “for local 
production of pamphlets, leaflets, and posters.” 

Mr. Braprorp. That includes all local American salaries in order 
to distribute those materials. 

Mr. Rooney. What does? 

Mr. Braprorp. The figure you just read, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. I want to make sure I understand this. 

Mr. Braprorp. The $75,900 includes salaries for distribution—— 

Mr. Rooney. Then this does not have anything to do with that? 

Mr. Braprorp. That is part of the increase requested. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you want to have a huddle on this or something 
so that we can get some sort of a semblance of an idea as to what is 
going on here? 

Mr. Braprorp. I can give you in complete detail exactly what the 
$75,892 is made up of. 

Mr. Roonry. That is what we asked you for 10 minutes ago. 

Mr. Braprorp. It is made up of increased American salaries, 3.6 
American salaries which will cost $8,132, and it is made of 15 in- 
creased local personnel, $8,360; a total for personnel of $16,492. 

Then it is made up of $4,000 for the printing of a news bulletin, 
$400 for placement of our daily wireless file in the local press and on 
the desks of local leaders; $45,000 for the printing of certain pam- 
phlets and leaflets, $10,000 for posters, and photo displays, a total of 
$59,400 for program items and the total of $16,492 for personal serv- 
ices, making the total requested increase in this item $75,892. 

Mr. Rooney. What did you say that $45,000 was for? 

Mr. Braprorp. Which is that? 

Mr. Roonry. It is your $45,000. What is it for? 

Mr. Braprorp. The increase of $45,000 provides for the production 
and distribution of the equivalent of 1,500,000 locally produced pam- 
phlets and leaflets. We did produce 800, 000 of those in 1955, and 
the distribution costs of the equivalent of 2,500,000 manila printed 
pamphlets, compared with 1,250,000 that we distributed in 1955. 
So, this $45,000 is, essentially, a printing item. 

Mr. Roonry. Do you have one of the present pamphlets that you 
mentioned, here ¢ 

Mr. Braprorp. I think so, sir. I have Free Vietnam pamphlets. 

Mr. Rooney. We are talking about Cambodia right now. 

Mr. Braprorp. That was distributed also in Cambodia. The figure 
in the upper righthand corner in pencil is the total circulation. That 
pamphlet. shows Ho Chi Minh to be not a patriot, as he claims to be in 
the area, but it shows him to be a professional revolutionary agent of 
Soviet Russia who came into China in 1922 after training in Moscow 
to create a revolution in Vietnam, Cambodia, and Laos. 


POSTERS 


Mr. Rooney. What is the pertinence of the figure $10,000 you gave 
us a while ago? 
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Mr. Braprorp. The $10,000 provides for the production and distri- 
bution of approximately 700,000 posters. 

Posters are a very effective weapon in that area. 

I have a copy here, a sample. I have here a typical poster of the 
area. Thisis in calendar form, and it shows President Ngo-Dinh Dien 
on it. That is the type of poster we distribute in the area. 

Mr. Rooney. Are there any questions with regard to this program 
in the Far East ? 

Mr. Preston. How many of these calendars did you say you printed 
or published ? 

Mr. Braprorp. We printed 20,000, sir. 

Mr. Preston. For which you picked up the check for the entire 
printing ¢ 

Mr. Braprorp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Presron. What was the theory behind this? 

Mr. Braprorp. That is the new President of Vietnam, who is un- 
known to his people. 

Mr. Preston. You mean the President is unknown to his people? 

Mr. Braprorp. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Mr. Preston. That is an amazing statement. 

Mr. Braprorp. That is true. There are whole areas in which they 
have never heard of him. We joined with the Vietnamese Govern- 
ment in an effort to popularize him in such a way that we may have a 
chance in winning the elections next year. 

Mr. Preston. How was he made President ? 

Mr. Braprorp. He was made President by agreement with the 
French after the Geneva agreements provided for local government 
for south Vietnam. 

Mr. Preston. He was not elected ; he was appointed, was he? 

Mr. Braprorp. That is right. They have never had elections in 
Vietnam. They do not know what they are. 

Mr. Preston. They are going to have elections, are they not? 

Mr. Braprorp. Yes, they are going to have elections in 1956 to decide 
whether Vietnam will be Communist or non-Communist. We are try- 
ing to popularize the non-Communist leader. 

Mr. Preston. What is the population of Vietnam ? 

Mr. Braprorp. It was about 20 million. It has been cut, however, 
by the Geneva Agreement. 

Mr. Presron. You printed 20,000 of these at a cost of how much? 

Mr. Braprorp. Thirty cents each. 

Mr. Preston. Thirty cents each? 

Mr. Braprorp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. Just how many people do you expect to influence 
in an election with those beautiful calendars? 

Mr. Braprorp. Tremendous numbers of people. 

Mr. Preston. Tremendous numbers ? 

Mr. Braprorp. Yes, sir; tremendous numbers. Those calendars are 
put on the walls of eating houses, public meeting places, and all over 
south Vietnam. That is generally accepted as a means of populariz- 
ing people. 

The King of Cambodia, the King of Laos, and the King of Thai- 
land all resorted to that method of show’ ing colored pictures of them- 
selves in public places. This is an effective technique, particularly in 
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areas where the literacy rate is not high enough for many to read 

the news. We are doing that type of thing in Laos and Cambodia 

also. We are putting out colored pictures of the kings of those two 

countries. ‘The Communists do the same thing, only they show pic- 

tures of Ho Chi Minh, Mao, and other Communist leaders. 
LITERACY RATE IN VIETNAM 

Mr. Presron. What is the literacy rate in Vietnam? 

Mr. Braprorp. It is rather high. It is close to 30 percent, because 
of the French Catholic schools particularly. 

On the other hand, in Laos and Cambodia it is very low. 

Mr. Preston. The Catholic area is what area ? 

Mr. Braprorp. The most heavily Catholic area is the North or 
Red River delta area, where the literacy rate is the highest. 

We spread 15 million leaflets all over the Red River delta area, and 
we have brought out on the basis of the appeal of those leaflets 700,000 
refugees from the north into the south. 

Mr. Presron. How many did you say? 

Mr. Braprorp. Over 700,000. 

Mr. Preston. Over 700,000? 

Mr. Braprorp. Yes. 

Mr. Preston. Are they new in Vietnam ? 

Mr. Braprorp. They are new in the south, and they are people who 
are looking at these calendars. Most of them never heard before of 
Ngo Dinh Dien. 


MILITARY STRENGTH OF VIETNAMESE 


Mr. Preston. Let us hear just what the situation is over there. 
What sort of military strength do the Vietnamese have at this time? 

Mr. Braprorp. They are cutting their military strength on advice 
of the military assistance advisory group (MAAG), and training the 
remaining troops, which I should say would be something in the neigh- 
borhood of 170,000, with modern weapons, in order to make them a 
more effective force. 

In other words, the United States Government is trying to make in 
South Vietnam the kind of a local defense force that it was able to 
create in South Korea, local troops. 

Mr. Preston. Is it a fair statement to say that the Vietminh forces 
could overrun Vietnam at will? 

Mr. Braprorp. That would have been a fair statement at the time of 
the Geneva Agreement if the French had left. That is the situation 
into which we are trying to build Vietnamese military strength so that 
will not be the case any longer, and I should say as each month passes 
with the American military assistance advisory group there, the Viet- 
namese armies will be stronger. 

Mr. Preston. Do you know anything about the strength of military 
assistance group ? 

Mr. Braprorp. It is just a small group of advisory personnel. It 
is not a military cadre. I know it is very effective under General Col- 
lins, and General O’Daniel, who is the direct military assistance ad- 
visory group chief. 
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Mr. Preston. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Roonry. Mr. Bow. 


ADVANCES IN FAR EASTERN PROGRAM 


Mr. Bow. Mr. Streibert, I would like to have you, if you will, give 
very briefly a statement as to what advances have been made in the 
program since you have been last in the Far East, a résumé of it, if you 
can. 

Mr. Srrerert. We found a year and a half ago that the stafling of 
the posts in the Far East was extremely spotty. People had been with- 
drawn and not replaced. The people who were there had been there 
very long under hardship conditions, and needed replacement. 

The first problem we had to address ourselves to in the Far East 
was building up the personnel of the staffs, That has been difficult 
because we wanted to get people who were familiar with the area and 
who could speak the language, if possible, and who could withstand 
the hardships of that area. 

Secondly, a number of particular country situations were requiring 
emergency attention. We were faced with the problem specifically 
in Thailand of trying to build up a program there under the leader- 
ship of then Ambassador Donovan, to make Thailand a bastion of 
defense in southeast Asia and particularly to protect both its Gov- 
ernment and its people against communism. 

You have heard Mr. Bradford speak of the problems in Vietnam, in 
Indochina, as it was then. We had serious problems, as you recall, in 
South Korea following the armistice in orle to start reconstruction 
of Korea and the stabilization of it and the resettlement of Seoul, and 
the areas near the 38th parallel. 

We were fortunate in the development of the Philippines which, 
when this Agency was formed, was still beset with Communist guer- 
rilla warfare. 

The Agency was aggressively trying to promote democratic proc- 
esses there as well as the defeat of the Communists, and this was suc- 
cessful in the election of President Magsaysay. 

In other areas, such as Indonesia and Burma where Communist in- 
fluence was and is now extremely strong, there the problem was to as- 
sist the non-Communist elements of those countries without ena 
an adverse opinion as a direct result. In other words, a program h 
to be established in those countries where we were doing as much as 
possible, but with a limitation on the effectiveness of it in mind, and 
it was a very delicate operation. 

In all of these areas also we attempted to advance our interests by 
working through other groups, by trying to get a message to other 
people, and trying to see that the material is not credited to the United 
States Government. 

We think that the setup we now have in south Vietnam has been 
advanced a good deal by our working with the south Vietnam Gov- 
ernment in order to try to stabilize the support of the President, and 
to combat the Communist subversive efforts. 

Mr. Bow. Mr. Streibert, if the people of south Vietnam knew of 
the activities of the United States’in supplying much of this material 
to the support of their President, do you feel that would be helpful 
to our plans and programs or would it be detrimental to us? 
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Mr. Srreisert. If the people knew of the support of the United 
States Government? 

Mr. Bow. If they knew that we were doing this, that we were pro- 
viding pamphlets and ealendars and the other materials we are pro- 
viding ? 

Mr. Srremerr. We think it is better unattributed, not to have it 
apparent to the person to whom this is directed, not to have the United 
States label on it. 

Mr. Bow. Can you give us, very briefly, an evaluation of what you 
feel that we have actually accomplished? You have given an enumer- 
ation of what your problems have been. Are we getting any place, 
are we reaching the target and the objective, and is the program 
developing ? 

Mr. Srretserr. We think that we have produced extremely effective 
results in South Vietnam as of the present moment because of the 
increasing support and popularity of their President and for a stable 
government and respect for it in particular. 

Mr. Bow. What general area? You spoke of Thailand a moment 
ago. 

Mr. Strremenrt. I cited the effect in the Philippines, and in Thailand 
we think it is well developed, and there is very strong emphasis on 
combating communism and of resisting it in our defense efforts. 

T think the support of the Manila Pact, which has now been not only 
ratified but implemented, or is in the process of being implemented, 
was due largely to the greater understanding of the overall benefits 
to those countries which are members of the Manila Pact. 


STAFFING PROBLEMS 


Mr. Bow. What is your problem now as to staffing? Are you able 
to keep your positions filled ? 

Mr. Srrerpert. No; we are not. We still have substantial vacancies 
in the overseas missions. 

We encounter such delay m the clearance problems that it is ex- 
tremely difficult to get enough competent people and to get them on 
the job before other transfers are due and before vacancies open up. 

Also, we are increasing our standards. 

We have had a gratifying number of applicants, but we are still 
trying to get really well-qualified people, but that is difficult. We 
Jose them before we get clearance, and we are trying to compromise 
to the best degree possible. 

In the far-eastern area we have made substantial progress. I think 
that there are less than a dozen vacancies in the American staff in 
the full far-eastern area. We have given that priority. 

Mr. Bow. That is all. 

Mr. Preston. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Bow. Yes; I yield to the gentleman from Georgia. 


QUESTION OF ESTABLISHING NONCOMMUNIST PARTY 


Mr. Preston. Mr. Streibert, I have wrestled with this problem of 
trying to get an information program for many years, and I have 
never satisfied myself that we are on the right track. 
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Although I think everybody has conscientiously tried to do a good 
job, and I do not mean to criticize anybody connected with the pro- 
gram, it is one of those difficult tasks which we are trying to perform. 

I have been wondering, in trying to analyze this thing, just what 
we should do with respect to this particular problem. The people 
who support the idea of communism have something to belong to. 
They have a party. 

Mr. StRerBeERT. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Presron. It is clandestine to a large degree. It is something 
to which a person can belong and can identify himself with. On the 
other hand, there is nothing to which the people who do not believe 
in communism can belong. He wanders around in sort of a void. 
He wonders how anybody who would like to belong to something can 
use his talents and his efforts against this idea of communism, but 
there just is not anything at the present time to which he can belong. 

You can say that he can belong to the Christian Democratic Party 
or to the Socialist Party or some other party, but they vary in every 
country. 

Mr. Srrerert. Yes. 

Mr. Preston. There is not any one particular thing that he can 
belong to worldwide to give voice to his opposition to communism. 

I have been wondering if the time has come when we should organize 
some worldwide organization or idea to which people can attach them- 
selves in their opposition to communism. I do not know what you 
would call it, but surely they have an advantage in that respect, theirs 
is an organization, but we do not have one. What about that, what 
do you think about that, Mr. Streibert ? 

Mr. SrrerBert. I know exactly what you mean, and I agree with 
you thoroughly. It is a disadvantage that we operate under. We have 
given an enormous amount of thought and study and effort to that. 
Suppose we could some way organize somebody against communism, 
how does he translate that into action? A person who gets converted 
to communism, as you say, can join up, and they are not too clandestine 
in Europe. They are mostly overt. 

Mr. Preston. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. Srremert. Where can we direct that person who wants to do 
something against communism? We have not gotten a satisfactory 
answer so far. Your suggestion is one we have not considered, and 
there may be a way of starting such a thing, but the way we attack it 
now is to do it through the particular circumstances in each country. 
Where you get a government that has awakened up to the threat of 
international communism as, let us say, Pakistan, there when we can 
work through such a government as that we can get the people to join 
up with the government and the government’s various activities which 
are directed against communism, and they do exist, and we respond 
to requests on the part of governments for help in that respect. 

Mr. Preston. When you do that do you attach yourselves to indi- 
viduals, you see. 

Mr. Srremert. Well, you certainly do, but it is a matter of national 
policy. I was recently in Guatemala where they overthrew the Com- 
munist government. They would welcome help as to methods for 
indoctrinating the public which still does not fully understand what 
international communism is about. There we have identified with 
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the existing president a government which is certainly anti-Commu- 
nist, and you can really direct anti-Communist sentiment and activi- 
ties in that channel. 

You might say, “Well, if that government is thrown out for an 
other, then you have to start all over again.” 

We feel that the ones who support such a government will continue 
to have that same sentiment sad to still work : against the Communists, 

Mr. Presron. Is it too fantastic to consider the idea of starting on 
a worldwide basis the idea of forming an organization with direct 
emphasis on opposition to communism, instructing them how to under- 
take through the implementation of leaders in given countries the 
formation of 1 movement, an open movement, to classify people, and 
to give them an opportunity to become identified in the anti-Commu- 
nist movement ? 

For instance, the Communists will have on May 1 a big celebration, 
and in every country Communists and Communist sympathizers will 
congregate and further their cause. 

W hy would it not be a part of your organization, or a part of your 
program, to sponsor big meetings in opposition to communism, public 
meetings for the purpose of giving everybody an opportunity, all those 
who are opposed to this idea of communism to come out in the open 
and to meet and to have the members band together and do the things 
that they do, just take a page out of their book ? 

Mr. Srremerr. | think that there is a lot of merit in that general 
suggestion. 

We have to work through the governments in the various countries. 
To be effective a government has to be a political party, just as the 
Communist Party is. If you do that then you interfere with a gov- 
ernment’s internal processes. 

Such worldwide societies, such as the Real Peace Society, do exist, 
and the American Friendship Societies do exist, but there is no 
worldwide anti-Communist organization as such, and I would like to 
give some intensive study and thought to that possibility. 

Mr. Preston. I think if, in fact, we do enough es something 
could be done along those lines that would really take hold. We 
should try to do the same thing in every country in the world and 
Jet them become identified with an opposition movement. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Clevenger. 

Mr. Cievencer. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


EFFECT OF CHRISTIAN MISSIONARIES IN VIETNAM 


Mr. CLeveNGcER. This question has reference to the Vietnam leader- 
ship. Is it not rather strange that they deported all of these Christian 
people who spent years there teac hing the doctrine of Christ to these 
people, that since that was the place where the penetration was the 
greatest that you would lose your cities to the Communists? Were not 
these 700,000 people largely Christian friends of these missionaries, 
the people who went in without relation to the ungodly and unhealthy 
climate, many of whom spent their lives there? They were largely 
friends of these people who hit the beaches in sampans or any way that 
they could get out of there, is not that true? 
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Mr. Braprorp. To answer your two questions, Mr. Clevenger, the 
reason Why the Red River Delta was overrun was because it was next 
to Communist China. If the country had been turned around the 
Communists would have made their ingress into the other part of 
the country. 

Replying to the second part of your question, yes, those 700,000 
people are largely people the French had taught to read. The reason 
was because of their close proximity to the Christian missions, and 
therefore they could read these messages and understand them. 

Mr. CLeveNGrER. It is a puzzle to a man with a western mind to know 
whether we are helping them or weakening them. 

Mr. Braprorp. We have to rely on the best advice of the best Ameri- 
can minds on the spot. That is why in Vietnam General Collins called 
his best experts together, and they decided what to do about bringing 
these people south. 

As Mr. Streibert said earlier, it is a country by country problem 
and that is the way we meet it, country by country. 

Mr. Cievencer. I am interested in one of your activities. 

From my district for years they furnished dozens of missionaries 
to go to New Guinea and the area of the South Pacific. I have had 
occasion to know some of those people personally. 1 saw them when 
they came back on trips from time to time, and I have sent many 
shipments of materials over to their agencies. I submit to you that 
probably New Guinea was a less healthy climate, and that they were 
more apt to be in some barbecue there than they were in this part of 
the world in China. 

Now, there is always the question in my mind as to how much good 
we are doing by a little surface agitation like this. It may be that 
it is better than nothing. We have in Thailand many more educated 
people than most of these other countries around there in Laos and 
Cambodia. They are certainly advanced far less in Cambodia. 

Mr. Braprorp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ctevencer. And yet it is not established that they can protect 
themselves from the horrid Red Chinese if they start to crowd in 
there. 

Mr. Braprorp. That is true, but with the collective security support 
now being set up by Secretary Dulles in that area, and with military 
assistance in the United States furnished by the military advisers, and 
»sychological assistance furnished by us they are in a much stronger 
position. 

You know, Congressman Clevenger, we see things that today are 
effective. We know that a calendar alone will not do the job, but we 
support it with many other kinds of things. If I may have the liberty 
to do so, I would like to read one sentence from a letter from the mayor 
of the city of Hermosa, in the Philippines. This is an unsolicited 
letter of January 6, 1955. He says, and I quote: 

Due to the persistent and enlightening campaigns of said (USIS) unit, by 
shows and reading materials, civilians who may be entertaining sympathy to 
the Huks turned hostile to the dissidents, they became very uncooperative so much 
so that it might have helped in the voluntary surrender to the undersigned of the 
Huk commanders— 
in this area. 

So, we have evidence of this kind from all over. 

Mr. Crevencer. That is from the Philippines? 
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Mr. Braprorp. Yes, sir; this happens to be from the Philippines. 

Mr. Cievencer. There is a country that has been under Christian 
guidance for several centuries. 

Mr. Braprorp. Yes; surely. 

Mr. Cievencer. Even there the Morro people were generally 
friendly to the United States in the rebellion there in following the 
capturing of the Philippines. 

Mr. Braprorp. Yes, sir; but at the end of World War II, it was 
nip and tuck as to whether the Philippines would be brought under 
the heel of this Huk guerrilla movement or not. 

Mr. Cievencer. There have been times when I thought it was a 
question of how Washington, United States of America, would go, 
because much as we do not like to admit these occurrences some sub- 
versive forces are very strong in the United States, in the eastern part 
of the country, particularly, and in some sections of the Far West. 
It is not just there that we are threatened. We are threatened all 
over the world. 

I admit it is too big a problem for me. I have, as you know, pro- 
tested many of the things that were done because they were very 
expensive, and they were very ineffective, but I am willing to be 
shown. 

I think I have nothing more to add to it. I am just hoping that 
you will accomplish something because our time gets shorter every 
day. 

Mr. Braprorp. We are aware of the shortness of the time. That is 
why some of these programs are what we call crash programs. 


DISTRIBUTION OF PAMPHLET AND CALENDAR IN CAMBODIA 


Mr. Rooney. Mr. Bradford, a while ago, when we were discussing 
the program in Cambodia—I believe I am correct in this—we were 
presented with a calendar and this pamphlet. 

Mr. Braprorp. Yes; that is the type. 

Mr. Boomer. The pamphlet, I believe you stated, was distributed— 
where? 

Mr. Braprorp. Distributed in what was formerly Indochina, which 
is now Laos, Cambodia, and Vietnam. 

Mr. Rooney. In those three places, this pamphlet which I have in 
my hand? 

Mr. Braprorp. Yes. 

Mr. Roonry. How many of them were distributed in each of the 
three countries? 

Mr. Braprorp. The distribution total is on that sheet. 

Mr. Rooney. 221,500? 

Mr. Braprorp. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. Pamphlets? 

Mr. Braprorp. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. Is that the correct figure? 

Mr. Braprorp. Yes. 

Mr. Roonry. Can you break that down by countries? 

Mr. Braprorp. I can for the record. 

Mr. Rooney. How many would you say were distributed in Viet- 
nam ? 
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Mr. Braprorp. I would say that the largest, by all odds the largest, 
number was to Vietnam, which was probably 180,000. The balance 
would be between Laos and Cambodia. 

Mr. Rooney. Which would be about 40,000 ? 

Mr. Braprorp. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. Is the material in mimeograph form attached to the 
pamphlet, the contents of the pamphlet? 

Mr. Braprorp. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. In English? 

Mr. Braprorp. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. I believe you said the literacy rate in south Vietnam 
was about 30 percent; is that correct ? 

Mr. Braprorp. In Vietnam in general it was about 30 percent. 

Mr. Roonry. What is the literacy rate in Cambodia ? 

Mr. Braprorp. I would say offhand it is 9 percent. 

Mr. Rooney. And the literacy rate of Laos? 

Mr. Braprorp. About 3 percent. 

Mr. Rooney. Nevertheless, with a literacy rate of 3 percent in Laos 
and 9 percent in Cambodia, you distributed this pamphlet in those 
countries / 

Mr. Braprorp. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. I think we should include in the record at. this point 
the translation of this pamphlet. 

You will leave the pamphlet with us? 

Mr. Braprorp. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you have an extra copy of the translation with you? 

Mr. Braprorp. Not with me. 

Mr. Rooney. Suppose you furnish at this point in the record an- 
other copy of this translation. 

Mr. Braprorp. Yes. 

May I have the copy? 

Mr. Roonry. Do you need this copy ? 

Mr. Braprorp. IT may. 

(The translation referred to follows :) 


TEN TOP LEADERS OF THE VIET MINH 


The leaders of the Viet Minh group in Indochina are little known to the world. 
Even Ho Chi-minh, the most publicized figure, has been an obscure character to 
Inost. people. 

But at the Geneva Conference an official Viet Minh delegation came into pub- 
lic view for the first time. Naturally, world interest focused on this group and 
on other leaders whom they represented 

It is now possible for the first time to give the facts about the Viet Minh 
leaders. These facts come from intensive study by scholars of the writings and 
speeches of these men, and from people who have known them. 

The Vietminh has always claimed to be a “‘nationalist liberation” movement, 
purely Indochinese in origin, taking the form of a coalition regime in which all 
political parties were represented. 

In view of this, it may surprise many people to know that, of these 10 top 
leaders— 

All are members of the Indochinese Communist Party, an arm of the Comin- 
tern, and have been for many years. 

Six of the ten were trained in the U. 8S. S. R. 

Two of the ten were trained in Communist China. 

Here are the facts: 

Ho Chi-minh: A Communist since 1920, when he was charter member of 
the French Communist Party at a meeting at Tours, France. Founded Indo- 
chinese Communist Party in 1930. Has spent more time in other countries— 
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l'rance, U. S. S. R., Thailand, China—than he has in Indochina. Was one of 
the first graduates of the Moscow “University for Peoples of the East,” founded 
by Lenin as a training school for Communist spies and agents. Lived in Moscow 
1924-25, attended Comintern (Communist International) meetings there. 
Served as Comintern agent in China, 1925-27, and in Thailand, 1928-29. He 
never openly admitted that he is a Communist, but said on March 28, 1953: 
“With all our brother parties we solemnly take oath to unite more closely than 
ever around Comrade Malenkov, the Communist Party, and the peoples of the 
UL. S. S. R. The doctrine of Marx-Engels-Lenin-Stalin will triumph !” 

Pham Van Dong: Founding member with Ho Chi-minh of the Indochinese 
Communist Party in 1980. Has title of “vice-president” of Viet Minh regime, is 
members of Viet Minh Politburo, and second in power only to Ho Chi-minh. Chief 
of Viet Minh delegation to Geneva Conference. Trained in the U. 8S. S. R. Also 
worked in France with Maurice Thorez, head of French Communist Party. He 
is so well known in Indochina as a fanatic Communist that in the early Viet Minh 
period, when Communist ties were most carefully hidden, he was kept out of 
sight. 

Hoang Van Hoan: Founding member of Indochinese Communist Party in 
1930. Member of French Communist Party since 1936. Trained in U. 8S. S. R. 
Now the Vietminh Ambassador to Communist China and member of Vietminh 
Politburo. Member of Vietminh delegation at Geneva. During the 1930's he 
organized Communist cells in China and Thailand. In 1949, was member of 
Vietminh mission to Soviet Union and European Communist satellites. Since 
appointment as Ambassador to Communist China in 1950, has been frequently 
absent from his post. 

Truong Chinh: Founding member of Indochinese Comnrunist Party in 1930. 
He is a top policymaker and the party’s leading theoretician in Stalinist doc- 
trine. Trained in Chinese Communist school at Yenan during World War II. 
Has frequently been on missions to Communist China. -His -guiding principle 
has been that only movements led by international communism can be success- 
ful. In a speech broadcast by the Vietminh radio in September 1951, has said: 
“The national independence movements in southeast Asia, such as those of Burma 
anv Indonesia, are bourgeois-led frauds, caricatures of democratic republics.” 

Nguyen Luong Bang: Founding member of Indochinese Communist Party in 
1930. Appointed Viet Minh Ambassador to the U.S. 8. R.in April 1952. Trained 
in the U. S. 8S. R. Early party career spent in China organizing Communist 
cells. 

Vo Nguyen Giap: Member of Indochinese Communist Party since 1985, Now 
commander in chief of Vietminh Army. Directed operations at siege of Dien 
Bien Phu. Received military training from Chinese Communists; also visited 
U. 8S. S. R. He wrote in 1953: “We are using the military thinking of Mao 
Tse-tung, as well as Stalin’s theory. * * * The doctrine of Marx, Engels, Lenin, 
and Stalin will always light the revolutionary path of the entire world, the path 
of victory.” 

Amand Van Tao: Member of French Communist Party since 1934, and of In- 
dochinese Communist Party since 1936. Now Minister of Labor in Vietminh re- 
gime. Trained in the U. S. 8S. R. During the 1920’s he lived im Paris, where he 
was a writer for the leading French Communist newspaper, L’Humanite. Since 
he is reported as not always completely obedient to Moscow direction, he may be 
a candidate for purge. 

Hoang Quoc Viet: Member of Indochinese Communist Party since 1931, As 
head of Vietminh General Confederatoin of Labor, he is one of most powerful 
leaders in the Ho regime. Has traveled widely abroad, in addition to leading 
severa) missions to Communist China. 

Ton Duc Thang: Member of the Indochinese Communist Party since 1932. Now 
head of Lien Viet front, latest version of popular front organization, Joined 
French Navy during World War I, and was dishonorably discharged for being 
ringleader of Communist mutiny. Met Ho Chi-minh in France. Has been 
assigned to several missions to China since 1949. Is strong advocate of Chinese 
Communist intervention in Indochina war. 

Nguyen Khanh Toan: Member of Indochinese Communist Party since 1932. 
Now depuiy minister of education. Trained in the U. 8S. S. R. Has full charge 
of mass Communist indoctrination in Vietminh schools. His purported superior, 
the minister of education, is a respected nonparty scholar named Nguyen Van 
Huyen, who is merely a figurehead. This is an example of the typical Vietminh 
control pattern of insuring that the second man is a trusted Communist in 
eases where the first man is one of the non-Communist figureheads in the coalition 
government. 
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These are the men who say they direct a nationalist coalition regime, recently 
formed to liberate Vietnam. 

But their service to international communism goes back 20 to 30 years, and 
ranges over many countries. 

Every thoughtful person, after reading these facts, can decide for himself 
whether they are telling the truth. 

Mr. Rooney. Any questions at this point ? 

Mr. Magnuson. Mr. Bradford, is there assurance that these pam- 
phlets go into the hand of the part of the population which is 
literate ¢ 

Mr. Braprorp. Yes; we take that into account in the distribution 
of all printed material. We do not just scatter it broadside, except 
in such cases as the distribution of millions of simple leaflets asking 
people, telling the people the advantages of coming south. We had 
to parachute a lot of these by air and get. them in by other unorthodox 
means, but in most cases we distribute printed materials to those people 
we know can read. 

Mr. Magnuson. That is all. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you have a translation of this calendar? 

Mr. Braprorp. I can furnish it. 

Mr. Roonry. Will you furnish that this afternoon. please ? 

Mr. Braprorp. Yes. May I have that? 

Mr. Rooney. Certainly. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


ENGLISH TRANSLATION OF THE VIETNAMESE CALENDAR 
STATEMENT UNDER PHOTOGRAPH OF DIEM 
I sincerely appeal to my fellow countrymen to forget all their differences 


and join with the Government and myself in order to achieve a united front 
against Communism to protect our country and our liberty. 


(Signed) Ngo-Dinu-Diem. 


Near East, Souti Astan, AND AFRICAN PROGRAM 


Mr. Roonry. The next is with regard to the Near Eastern pro- 
gram-—Near East, South Asian, and African area, which appears, be- 
ginning at page 145 of the justifications, which page we shall insert 
at this point in the record. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


Summary of all direct costs of USIS overseas programs 


} 
1955 esti- | 1956 esti- | Change 1956 


} 
“IY 954 actus x 
Item 1954 actual mate | over 1955 


Direct USIS Mission expenses $5, 253, 691 | $5,749,000 | $7, 830, 000 $2, 081, 000 
Direct media support: 
1. Radio and television 23, 239 55, 000 85, 000 30, 000 
2. Press ..... . 393, 619 452, 000 715, 000 263, 000 
3. Motion pictures 298, 061 220, 000 436, 000 216, 000 
4. Information centers &21, 806 692, 000 1, 701, 000 , 009, 000 


Subtotal ; 1, 536,725 | 1,419,000 | 2,937,000 1, 518, 000 


Reimbursement to State Department for admin- 
istrative support : ; 1, 189, 271 1, 439, 100 1, 533, 500 94, 400 


Total, direct costs 3 7, 979, 687 8, 607, 100 | 12, 300, 500 3, 693, 400 
Deduct: Support of exchange of persons program — 292,293 | —217,400 — 275, 400 —58, 000 
Add: Program liquidation costs 647, 946 


Net overseas program costs 8, 335, 340 8, 389,700 | 12,025, 100 3, 635, 400 
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Mr. Rooney. Page 176 of the justifications shows the countries by 
breakdown; the table on page 169 indicates a requested increase of 25 
American positions. However, there is an increase requested of 67 
man years. Is that correct, Mr. Posner? 

Mr. Posner. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Roonry. In other words, for 238 positions, you are requesting 
261 man years? 

Mr. Posner. That is correct. 

Mr. Rooney. It should be noted that it is proposed to increase the 
India program by $704,900, and the Pakistan program by $622,000. 

Please turn to page 174 of the justifications and to the figure with 
regard to “All other USIA program expenses,” budgeted by countries, 
$3,397,746. How is that broken down ? 

Mr. Damon. That program is broken down as follows—that is the 
total figure, and it is broken down as follows: 

In India, that includes $175,000 for 

Mr. Rooney. What are you looking at? Maybe we ean save a little 
time. Are you looking at some page in the justifications? 

Mr. Damon. No, I have got my breakdown figures here. 

Mr. Roonry. May I see it, please ? 

Mr. Damon. Yes. That is for India. I have the other countries. 
This is a breakdown for India itself [indicating]. 

Mr. Rooney. Is this figure for India alone, the $3,397,746 2 

Mr. Damon. No. The figure you gave me is the total for in- 
crease—— 

Mr. Rooney. I do not think that is correct either. 

Mr. Damon. That is personal services which corresponds—— 

Mr. Rooney (interposing). With regard to the sheet you handed 
across the table, I find “All other USIA Program” and the figure 
$3397. 746. 

Mr. Damon. That figure that I gave you is 

Mr. Roonry. Do you have a sheet on which it will be shown, so 
that we may get it promptly into the record ? 

Mr. Damon. I gave you 6 sheets on which they are totaled; I have 
1 here on India; 1 here on Pakistan; 1 here on Iran, and Egypt and 
the other countries which are not identified; the increases are 
very small on those. 


BOOKS FOR PRESENTATION IN PAKISTAN 


Mr. Roonry. Mr. Damon, I looked at the sheets you have handed 
across the table and I still cannot readily discern the breakdown of 
the figure about which I inquired a moment ago, $3,397,746. My at- 
tention is called to an item with regard to Pakistan, Books for Pre- 
sentation, $97,500. What is the explanation of this? 

Mr. Damon. You have heard that the books cost about $3.10. I 
believe that figure, the total, comes to 26,000 books. It is one of the 
basic supports of the program. There in Pakistan, as in India, and 
in two other countries—Iran and Egypt—we are trying to get to the 
intellectual elite. Our purpose in doing this, of course, is based on 
the experience we have already had. I am sure you understand that 
it is our purpose to make clear the position of the United States with 
regard to the particular problems in which they and we have a mutual 
interest. And we have learned that the leaders are the best channels 
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for carrying our message down to the country. In a large country 
such as Pakistan with 75 million people, we cannot hope directly to 
cet the message across, particularly when you only have about 12 per- 
cent literacy among the nationals. But we work there with the co- 
operation of Pakistani facilities—writers, radio broadcasters, influen- 
tial people, and persons who want to make observations against com- 
munism. They can clearly understand, at that elite level, the world 
issues and we find that they can present the ideas to the people on 
down to the rest of the country. Now, these books there are ideologi- 
cal books; they are not just general books. There is a list of about 
110 titles—— 

Mr. Roonry. Will you please insert in the record a list of the 110 
titles at this point? 

Mr. Damon. Yes. 

(The list referred to follows :) 


COMMUNISM—-CRITICAL ANALYSIS 


. Armstrong, Hamilton Fish. Tito and Goliath. Macmillan, 1951. 
2. Bauer, Raymond Augustine. The new man in Soviet psychology. Harvard 
University Press, 1952. 
3. Beloff, Max. Foreign policy of Soviet Russia. Oxford, 1948. 
. Beloff, Max. Soviet policy in the Far East, 1944-51. Oxford, 1953. 
5. Bergson, Abram, editor. Soviet economic growth, conditions and perspec- 
tives. Row, Peterson, 1953. 
. Black, Cyril EK. Challenge in Eastern Europe. Rutgers University Press, 
1954. 
. Black, Cyril E. The People’s Democracies of Eastern Europe. Knopf, 1953. 
. Berkenau, Franz. European communism. Harper, 1953. 
. Braden, Charles Samuel. War, communism and world religions. Harper, 
1953. 
. Caroe, Sir Olaf. Soviet empire. St. Martin’s Press, 1953. 
. Chamberlin, William Henry. The Russian Revolution, 1917-1921. Mac- 
millan, 1950. (2 volumns) 
. Counts, George S., and Lodge, Nucia. The country of the blind; the Soviet 
system of mind control. Houghton Mifflin, 1949. 
3. Crossman, Richard Howard Stafford, editor. The God that failed by Arthur 
uve 7 Koestler and others. Harper, 1950. 
nd . Curtiss, John Shelton. The Russian Church and Soviet State, 1917-1950. 
o - Little, 1953. 
are 5. Dallin, David Julievich and Nicolaevski, Boris. Forced labor in Soviet 
Russia. Yale University Press, 1946. 
3. Dallin, David Julievich. The real Soviet Russia; tr. by Joseph Shaplen. 
Yale University Press, 1947. 
7. Dennett, Raymond et al. Negotiating with the Russians. World Peace 
Foundation, 1951. 
. Dewar, Hugo. The modern inquisition. Wingate, 1953. 
. Fainsod, Merle. How Russia is ruled. Harvard University Press, 1953. 
. Garthoff, Raymond L. Soviet military doctrine. With a preface by H. A. 
DeWeerd. Free Press, 1953. 
. Gurian, Waldemar. Bolshevism; an introduction to Soviet communism. 
Notre Dame University, 1952. 
2. Haines, Charles Grove, editor. The threat of Soviet imperialism. Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1954. 
3. Herling, Gustav. A world apart, tr. from the Polish by Joseph Marek. Roy, 
1DA2. 
. Hunt, Robert Nigel Carew. The theory and practice of Communism, an 
introduction. Macmillan, 1951. 
25. Inkeles, Alex. Public opinion in Soviet Russia; a study in mass persuasion. 
Harvard University Press, 1950. 
3. Kintner, William R. The front is everywhere—militant communism in 
action. University of Oklahoma, 1950. 
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7. Kolarz, Walter. The peoples of the Soviet Far East. Praeger, 1954. 


. Kolarz, Walter. Russia and her colonies. Praeger, 1952. 

. Leites, Nathan C. A study of Bolshevism. Free Press, 1953. 

. Lowry, Dr. Charles W. Communism and Christ. Morehouse-Gorham Co., 
1952. 

. Lyons, Eugene. Our secret allies, the peoples of Russia. Duell, Sloan and 
Pearce/Little Brown, 1953. 

. MacEoin, Gary and Zombory, Akos. The Communist war on religion. 
Devin-Adair, 1951. 

. McFadden, Charles J. The philosophy of Communism. Benziger, 1939. 

. Maritain, Jacques. True humanism, tr. from the French by Margot Adamson, 
Seribner, 1938. 

. Meyer, Peter and others. The Jews in the Soviet satellites. Syracuse Uni- 
versity Press, 1953. 

. Milosz, Czeslaw. The captive mind, tr. from the Polish by Jane Zielonko, 
Knopf, 1953. 

. Mitrany, David. Marx against the peasants; a study in social dogmatism. 
University of North Carolina, 1951. 

. Monnerot, Jules. Sociology and psychology of communism; tr. by Jane 
Degras and Richard Rees. Beacon Press, 1953. 

. Moore, Barrington, Jr. Terror and progress U. S. 8S. R.; some sources of 
change and stability in the Soviet dictatorship. Harvard University Press, 
1954. 

. Nagy, Ferenc. The struggle behind the Iron Curtain, tr. from the Hungarian 
by Stephen K. Swift. Macmillan, 1948. 

. Popper, Karl Raimund. Open Society and its enemies. Princeton University 
Press, 1950. 


2. Possony, Stefan T. A century of conflict; communist techniques of world 


revolution. Regnery, 1955. 

. Rossi, Angelo. A communist party in action, an account of the organization 
and operations in France; tr. and ed. with an introduction by Willmoore 
Kendall. Yale University Press, 1949. 

Schwartz, Harry. Russia’s Soviet economy. Prentice-Hall, 1950. 


5. Schwartz, Solomon M. Labor in the Soviet Union. Praeger, 1952. 


. Selznick, Philip. The organizational weapon; a study of Bolshevik strategy 
and tactics. McGraw Hill, 1952. 

. Seton-Watson, Hugh. From Lenin to Malenkov, the history of world com- 
munism. Praeger, 1953. 

. Sheen, Fulton John. Communism and the conscience of the West. Bobbs, 
Merril, 1947. 

. Shuster, George. Religion behind the Iron Curtain. Macmillan, 1954. 

. Steinberg, Julien, editor. The verdict of three decades, from the literature 
of individual revolt against Soviet Communism, 1917-1950. 

. Thomas, Ann Van Wynen. Communism versus international law—today’s 
clash of ideals. Southern Methodist University. 1953. 


2. Tomasic, Dinko. The impact of Russian culture on Soviet Communism. Free 


Press, 1953. 

. Walsh, Edmund Aloysius. Total empire: the roots and progress of world 
Communism. Bruce, 1951. 

. Zirkle, Conway, editor. Death of a science in Russia, the fate of genetics 
as described in Pravda and elsewhere. University of Pennsylvania, 1950. 
. American Federation of Labor. Free Trade Union Committee. Soviet impe- 
rialism plunders Asia. The Committee, 1951. 


56. Aron, Raymond. The century of total war. Doubleday, 1954. 


. Baldwin, Roger Nash, ed. A new slavery; forced labor: the communist 
betrayal of human rights. Introduction by A. A. Berle, Jr. Oceana, 1953. 
. Barghoorn, Frederick Charles. The Soviet image of the United States; a 
study in distortion (Yale University Institute of International Studies 
Publication.) Harcourt, 1950. 


9. Hutheesing, Gunottam Purushottam. The great peace; an Asian’s candid 


report on Red China. Harper, 1953. 


0. International Commission Against Forced Labor Camps. Coercion of the 


worker in the Soviet Union; prepared by the Commission under the direc- 
tion of David Rousset; tr. by Charles R. Joy; ed. by Jerzy G. Gliksman 
(Beacon studies in Soviet tyranny and power.) Beacon Press, 1953. 
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International Commission Against Forced Labour Camps. Police-state meth- 
ods in the Soviet Union; prepared by the Commission under the direction 
of David Rousset; tr. by Charles R. Joy; ed. by Jerzy G. Gliksman, (Bea- 
con studies in Soviet tyranny and power.) Beacon Press, 1953. 

International Confederation of Free Trade Unions. Stalin’s slave camps; 
an indictment of modern slavery; prepared by Charles A. Orr. Beacon 
Press, 1952. 


‘3. Jasny, Naum. The socialized agriculture of the U. S . 8S. R.; plans and per- 


formance (Stanford University. Food Research Institute. Grain econom- 
ics series) Stanford University Press, 1949. 


}4. Kelsen, Hans. Political theory of bolshevism; a critical analysis. (Publi- 


cations in political science, V. 2, no. 1.) University of California Press, 
1948. 
King-Hall, Stephen. Communist conspiracy. MacMillan, 1953. 
. Klimov, Gregory. Terror machine; the inside story of the Soviet administra- 
tion in Germany; tr. from the German by H. C. Stevens; introd. by Edward 
Crankshaw and Ernst Reuter. Praeger, 1953. 


7. Mehnert, Klaus. Stalin versus Marx; the Stalinist historical doctrine; tr. 


from the German with some additional material by E. W. Dickes. Mac- 
millan, 1953. 

Salvadori, Massino. Rise of modern communism; a brief history of the 
cominunist movement in the twentieth century. (Introduction by Norman 
Thomas.) Holt, 1952. 

Simmons, Ernest Joseph, ed. Through the glass of Soviet literature; views 
of Russian society, Columbia University Press, 1953. 

. Swettenham, John Alexander. Tragedy of the Baltic states; a report com- 

piled from official documents and eye-witnesses’ stories. British Book 

Centre, 1952. 

. Towster, Julian. Political power in the U. 8. S. R., 1917-1947; the theory 
and structure of government in the Soviet state: with an introduction by 
Quiney Wright. Oxford University Press, 1948. 

United Nations. International Labour Office. Report of the Ad Hoe Com- 
mittee on Forced Labour (E/2481). Columbia University Press (dist.), 
1953. 


3. Vucinich, Alexander S. Soviet economic institutions; the social structure of 


production units ; introduction by Sergius Yakobson. (Stanford University 
Hoover Institute Studies. Series E; Institutions.) Stanford University 
Press, 1952. 


AMERICAN DEMOCRATIC CONCEPTS 


. Allen, Frederick Lewis. The big change; America transforms itself: 1900- 
1950. Harper, 1952. 
Baldwin, Leland Dewitt. 3est hope of earth: a grammar of democracy. 
University of Pittsburgh Press, 1948. 
5. Blake, Nelson Manfred. A short history of American Life. McGraw-Hill, 
1952. 
Blau, Joseph Leon. Men and movements in American philosophy. Prentice- 
Hall, 1952. 
5. Canham, Erwin Dain. New frontiers for freedom. Longmans, 1954. 
). Childs, Marquis William and Cater, Douglass. Ethics in a business society. 
Harper, 1954. 
. Commager, Henry Steele. The American mine; an interpretation of Ameri- 
can thought and character since the 1880’s. Yale University Press, 1950. 
. Commager, Henry Steele. Documents of American history. Appleton, 1949, 
. Commager, Henry Steele. Living ideas in America. Harper, 1951. 


. Curti, Merle Eugene. The growth of American thought. 2d. ed. Harper, 
1951. 


. Davies, Arthur Powell. Man’s vast future; a definition of democracy. 
Farrar, Straus, 1951. 

2. Dumbauld, Edward. The Declaration of Independence and what it means 
today. University of Oklahoma Press, 1950. 

. Federalist. Hamilton, Madison and Jay on the Constitution; selections from 
the Federalist Paper, ed., with an introduction by Ralph H. Gabriel. 

(The American Heritage Series, No. 7.) Liberal Arts Press, 1954. 
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. Fisch, Max Harold and others. Classic American philosophers; Peirce, 
James, Royce, Santayana, Dewey, Whitehead; selections from their writ- 
ings. Appleton, 1951. 
5. Gabriel, Ralph Henry. The course of American democratic thought; an 
intellectual history since 1815. Ronald, 1940. 
. Gentilini, Augustine Victor. Let freedom ring; immortal words on democ- 
racy by great Americans. Comet Press, 1953. 

. Hacker, Louis Morton, and Zahler, Helene 8. The shaping of the American 
tradition; documents. Columbia University Press, 1947. 

. Hand, Learned. The spirit of liberty; papers and addresses, collected and 
with an introduced and notes by Irving Dilliard. Knopf, 1952. 

. Highet, Gilbert. Man’s unconquerable mind. Columbia University Press, 
1954. 

20. Holcombe, Arthur Norman. Our more perfect union; from eighteenth- 
century principles to twentieth-century practices. Harvard University 
Press, 1950. 

Johnson, Edgar Augustus Jerome and Krooss, Herman Edward. The origins 
and development of the American economy ; an introduction to economics. 
Prentice-Hall, 1953 

2. Lilienthal, David Eli. This I do believe. Harper, 1949. 

. MaclIver, Robert Morrison. The ramparts we guard. Macmillan, 1950. 

Miller, Jerry. The New England mind from colony to province. Howard 
University Press, 1953. 

25. Perkins, Dexter. The American approach to foreign policy. (Upsala Uni- 
versity, Gottesman lectures, No. 2.) Harvard University Press, 1952. 

. Perlman, Selig. Theory of the labor movement. Kelley, 1949. 

7. Perry, Ralph Barton. Puritanism and democracy. Vanguard, 1944. 
. Perry, Ralph Barton. The realms of value; a critique of human civilization, 
Harvard University Press, 1954. 

29. Perry, Ralph Barton. Shall not perish from the earth. Vanguard, 1940. 

30. Riker, William H. Democracy in the United States. Macmillan, 1953. 

Rossiter, Clinton. Seedtime of the republic; the origin of the American 
tradition of political liberty. Harcourt, 1953. 

32. Stern, Frederick Martin. Capitalism in America; a classless society. Rine- 
hart, 1951. 

. Weiss, Paul. Man’s freedom. Yale University Press, 1950. 

Mr. Rooney. Very well, go ahead. 

Mr. Damon. About 110 titles. Some 65 or 70 of them are anti- 
ee material. The others set forth the principles of Ameri- 

‘an political philosophy and democracy in general, the workings of 
the American economy, and general historic matters pertaining to the 
world situation. Our mission overseas picks out those of the 110 
titles which they believe are the most useful and then they are per- 
sonally—— 

Mr. Roonry. And then what? 

Mr. Damon. There is a personalized distribution of those to the 
selected key people. By personalized, I mean we do not mail these 
books out. 

Mr. Rooney. These are the books that cost $3.10 ? 

Mr. Damon. On the average, $3.10. 

Mr. Rooney. This has nothing to do, Mr. Damon, with books which 
are in the library at Karachi, for instance? 

Mr. Damon. No. 

Mr. Roonry. The books in the library mentioned previously on the 
page to which I referred ? 

Mr. Damon. No; this has nothing to do with the books in the 
library. 

Mr. Rooney. You have $30,273 for information for binational 
centers. 

Mr. Damon. That is right. 
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Mr. Rooney. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Damon. This has nothing to do with libraries per se. On the 
contrary, we would not want it ‘to. This is the method by which our 
people and also the Ambassadors and others 

Mr. Roonry. You have two collections of 3,000 books each for the 
binational centers, Karachi and Dacca, at $9,000 each, plus shipping, 
a total of $20,000; is that correct 

Mr. Damon. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. Then you have three collections of a thousand books 

each for the information centers at Karachi, Lahore, and Dacca of 
3,000 each, plus shipping costs, a total of $10,273. 

Mr. Damon. Yes. Both the $20,000 and the $10,000 figures are 
for establishing reading rooms which are handled out of Karachi, 
Dacca, and Lahore. They are listed at Karachi, Dacca, and Lahore, 
because they are under the administrative direction of those offices. 
One will be in the northwest frontier province, another in Sind, and 
the third in east Pakistan. We will never have Americaps there. 
These are reading rooms in which local organizations help, support, 
und cooperate in the distribution. 

Mr. Rooney.-Mr, Damon, a while ago I asked you with vegard to 
the $97,500 for “Books for presentation,” and you told us that this 
item was for 26,000 books at $3.10 each. It appears that 26,000 books 
at $3.10 each comes to $80,600 rather than $97,500. Where do we find 
the difference between the $80,600 and the $97,000 plus? 

Mr. Damon. You are perfectly correct. Let me correct. my error. 
Of the $97,500, $76,127 is for hard-back books, a total of 25,557 copies, 
for special presentation at $3.10 each. 


In addition, we are paying $21,373 for 97,150 paper-back books, the 
same type of books but much less expensive, for the lower echelons, 
which makes a total of $97,150 for all books. We are getting a total 
of 121,707 volumes for the $97,500, 


USE OF PAPER-BACK BOOKS 


Mr. Roonry. Why do you not exclusively use the paper-back books ¢ 
What is the price of those books ¢ 

Mr. Damon. Twenty-two cents each. 

Mr. Rooney. Why do you have to use the $3.10 copy of the book 
rather than 22 cents? 

Mr. Damon. A study was made of the paper-back books, which are 
good for 5 to 10 readings whereas the hard-back books are good for 
50 or 60 times. | 

Mr. Srrerpert. No. 

Mr. Damon. Anyway a greatly increased number—they are good 
for being passed around. 

Mr. Rooney. Is that based on a study, your expectation that one of 
the $3.10 books would be used, read 50 to 60 times more than the 
paper-back books ? 

Mr. Damon. No. The life of the book is so much longer. That is 
what they tell me, that it can be read a great many times more; they 

say 50 to 60 times before it tears apart, ‘whereas the paper back may 
be used 5 to 10 times, as a maximum. 

Mr. Rooney. This is all based on a study, is it ? 

Mr. Damon. The study of the life of the paper-back books. 
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Mr. Roonry. Did you pay anything for that study? 

Mr. Damon. No. The library people have lists of the different 
books and they simply say what the life of the book is. 

Mr. Rooney. Of course, none of these books are going into a library, 
I believe you testified a while ago. 

Mr. Damon. No; they all go into the hands of individuals. 

Mr. Rooney. How does one qualify for a $3.10 book rather than a 
22 cent one with paper back ? 

Mr. Damon. They have to be prominent editorial writers, a com- 
mentator, a dean in a university, a leader who wields influence in the 
community, who definitely shows an interest in doing something to 
either combat communism or further one of the basic program inten- 
tions we have, like bringing more unity and stability into Pakistan, 
and a better feeling of confidence on the part of the future of Pakistan. 
Unfortunately, in Pakistan we have a certain amount of cynicism and 
disillusionment and lack of confidence. 

Mr. Roonry. Why do you not give the fellow of whom you are 
speaking 15 different books at 22 cents each rather than one book at 
$3.10? 

Mr. Damon. There is such a thing as overwhelming someone. 

If he gets 15 volumes at once on a shelf, he is likely to look at that 
shelf and he is less likely to toy with it than if he gets 1 book, in the 
course of a conversation with him, or if you go to see him, or meet him 
somewhere, and get into a conversation with him and can give him a 
book, for example, with more detail concerning how Communists try 
to operate in labor unions. And incidentally, a lot of the $3.10 books 
do not exist at the 22-cent rate. They are the treaties on communism 


in labor, or how the Communists took over parts of Europe, or about 
their subversive activities. Most of these do not exist in the 22-cent 
variety. 


“PROFILE OF AMERICA” SHEETS 


Mr. Roonry. What is this business of sheets of the Profile of 
America, $10,000 ; 9,000 sheets at $1.10 each? Do you have one of those 
here? 

Mr. Damon. I will supply it for the record. It is a worldwide item. 
I might say really with regard to it 

Mr. Rooney. What is it? Do you have just a sheet of it so we could 
see what the Profile of America is, at $10,000? 

Mr. Damon. It is a simplified pictorial detail of facts, dealing sim- 
ply with what the United States is. 

Mr. Rooney. And what do you do with these sheets? 

Mr. Damon. We print them up with local labor. 

Mr. Rooney. And then what do you do with them? 

Mr. Damon. They are distributed. 

Mr. Roonry. To whom? 

Mr. Damon. To schools, to the more selected groups, to specialists, 
the advanced university types. 

Mr. Rooney. No more selected than the $3.10 book readers? 

Mr. Damon. About the same. 

Mr. Roonry. Now, could we get back to this figure of $3,397,340 and 
have you break it down for us? 

Mr. Damon. May I have my sheet back? 

Mr. Rooney. Certainly. 
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Mr. Damon. In India, we have an item of $195,000 which is to pro- 
vide copies of the History of Communism, the History of Democracy, 
and the Outline of the American Economy. 


TOTAL COST OF NONSALARY PROGRAM ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Roonry. How many items is it going to take to make up this 
$3,397,746 ? 

Mr. Damon. I am giving you just increases. It would take about 
60 items to make up this figure, which is the total for nonsalary pro- 
vram activities in NEA country missions. 

Mr. Roonry. Sixty items. 

Mr. Damon. Or maybe more. 

Mr. Roonry. Suppose you put it all together and insert it at this 
point in the record. 

Mr. Damon. Yes. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 

Breakdown of $3,397,746 appearing on page 174 (6. All other USIS program 
budgeted by country) : 





expenses 
For radio activities, including locally procured radio materials, radio 

time, artist and announcers’ fees_____- ; se ce, ax S46 618 
For the production and distribution of USIS newspapers, magazines, 

and periodicals, including locally procured photographic prints and 

supplies, paper, special articles and features contracts, photog- 

raphers fees, printing and reproduction contracts, cartage and dis- 

CO RIVURES ne ss ag asco tara eh pier epen en ee ea ee eed aeralra intestines . 303,891 
lor reproduction and distribution costs of ‘the wireless file, features, 

photographs, cartoons, and plastics, when used for placement in 

newspapers, magazines, and journals______---_----~__- a 73, 035 
For production of pamphlets and leaflets, including locally proce ured 

paper, printing and reproduction costs, distribution costs, cartage 


Costs, ‘Werennetimd... 24 ob oe ihe ei iene Salads ee 222, 095 
Kor printing of 3 doctrinal books in India and Pakistan (History of 

Democracy, History of Communism, Outline of American Economy ) 292, 500 
For reproduction and distribution costs of locally produced posters 

RT er a a ere ent aeeteeta eae seicaaiaass a 34, 104 
For production of motion pictures on a contractual basis_____-~~- : 345, 783 
lor motion-picture mobile unit operation, including gasoline, oil, 

maintenance and repairs, and per diem costs of operators__-_ a 81, 947 


For distribution costs, including shipment of films and projectors 
within the country, maintenance and repair of film equipment other 
than mobile units, rental of space for film showings, and travel of 


American staff within the country____--__--_____- ad 164, 404 
For assistance to publishers for translating American books into ‘the 

local languages for sale or distribution within the country____-~__- 179, 600 
‘or grants to establish and maintain binational centers___-_________ 326, 0384 


For the maintenance, operation, and related material and program 

expenses of 2 mobile Atomic Energy for Peace exhibits—1 each, 

BRE RR INN sc shen cd Sign gd bas casera hk Seer wah aba landed ee 200, 000 
For local costs incurred in the oper: ation and maintenance of the in- 

formation centers, local purchase of books and magazines, subscrip- 

tions, locally procured exhibit supplies, exhibit construction con- 

tracts, shipping costs, rental of halls and stalls for exhibits and 

related expenses ____--__- a ectcdeele papi seen a decen es . $27,851 
lor local expenses incurred in “program direc tion and appraisal ac otiv- 

ities, including local travel (excludes $36,700 for operations allow- 

OTIC i A ee ii eg 163, 709 
lor rent, utility, and maintenance expenses of office space, informa- 

tion centers and reading rooms, warehouses and garages, and resi- 

CEOTETRID GEC II NOEL 8) CN ec leit ieiian pweseetincigiemaae 364, 687 
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For direct administrative expenses such as freight on supplies and 
equipment procured locally, telephone toll charges, telegram costs, 
gas, oil and maintenance and repair of USIS vehicles other than 


mobile units, locally procured office furniture___ an us.’ $251,947 
For program expenses incurred in the support of the exchange of 

NURI <P i a rns Bas ia ais ae aet i dipe anpare: Sia: Weenie 21, 646 

RS a as ac I as 8 i eo ee a a 3, 397, 746 


Mr. Rooney. Is there anything included in that item of $3,397,746 
for radio or television activities ? 

Mr. Damon. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. How much ? 

Mr. Damon. $16,440—excuse me; that is the wrong figure. $44,513. 

Mr. Roonry. How much for press activities ? 

Mr. Damon. $925.625, of which $505,425 is the increases summarized 
on the sheets. 

Mr. Roonry. How much for motion picture activities? 

Mr. Damon. $592,134. 

Mr. Rooney. These figures are all without personal services? 

Mr. Damon. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. How much for information center activities? 

Mr. Damon. $1,033,485. 

Mr. Rooney. A million—and how much? 

Mr. Damon. $1,033,485 for this particular type of service. This is 
the kind of material that we get to the key individuals. 

Mr. Rooney. Let us see what the total of the four figures is. You 
also have an item of $50,000 nonallocated by countries. Is that in- 
cluded in this total of $3,397,746, or is it extra to that? Is this a 
separate item ‘ 

Mr. Posner. It is a separate item. 

Mr. Rooney. Let us get back to the $3,397,746. The four figures 
you gave me do not come to that; do they? 

Mr. Posner. No. 

Mr. Rooney. They come to about 2.6 million. 

Mr. Damon. We have the program of direct administrative support. 

Mr. Roonry. How much ? 

Mr. Damon. $616,634. 

Mr. Roonry. Program, direction of administrative support? 

Mr. Damon. Yes. 

Mr. Roonry. How much was that? 

Mr. Damon, $616,634—I have not finished the item. 

Mr. Rooney. That is for what? 

Mr. Damon. Administrative expenses. 

Mr. Roonry. Very well. 

Mr. Damon. In addition, program direction and appraisal activities 
in like areas, $200,363. 

Mr. Rooney. $200,363 ? 

Mr. Damon. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. And that is for what ? 

Mr. Damon. Program direction and appraisal activities. 

Mr. Rooney. Are there any personal services in that ? 

Mr. Damon. No, sir; not any in that figure. 

Mr. Roonry. What is the total ? 

Mr. Posner. $3,434,400. 

Mr. Damon. I have another item. 
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Mr. Rooney. You are already up over it now, according to Mr. 
Posner. What is it? 

Mr. Damon. The other item is exchange of persons, nonsalary 
expenses of $21,646. 


STATESIDE PURCHASES OF EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Rooney. What is this $50,000 item on page 175, “Not allocated 
by country, $50,000 for the purchase of miscellaneous items of supply 
and equipment in the United States, when local purchase is not pos- 
sible or feasible; plus shipping costs” 

Mr. Damon. That is for eiieirmatis items, 

Mr. Rooney. How did you arrive at it? 

Mr. Damon. That is based on the previous program experience, 
umount of money used in those areas for these items. 

Mr. Roonry. How did you arrive at the figure of $50,000? 

Mr. Damon. That is based on the money we spent this year, on a pro 
rata basis. 

Mr. Rooney. What is the breakdown of it ? 

Mr. Damon. We can supply that for the record. 

Mr. Roonry. Have you any idea now what it is? 

Mr. Damon. Replacement of vehicles and a variety of miscellaneous 
supplies. [ will have to get that for the record: It is an accounts 
section item. 

(The following information was supplied later :) 


Stateside purchases 


Replacement of motor vehicles: 

2 trucks at $1,700 for Egypt and Ethiopia- i 

» carryalls at $1,945 for Egypt, Greece, Iran (2), and 
Morocco see 

} jeeps at $1,400 for India, ‘Iran, Ke nya, Lebanon, Morocco, 
and Nigeria____ 

2 sedans at $1, 400 for Iraq and Jordan_______- 
Station wagons at $1,945 for Turkey and Lebanon 


Total 
Shipping costs, 17 vehic les at $7 S744 each 
$40, 863 
Other items of supply and equipment: 
Automotive parts, tires, and tubes___~_ Seated = 
Reception room furniture for new office in n Jaffna, Ceylon___ 2, 000 
Books, periodicals, and newspapers for staff use__ , 2, OO 
American flags (150 small and large size flags) TSO 
Air-conditioning units for offices (3 at $250) ___--- wea TO” 
Total Starter . 030 
Shipping costs on above itemized items- 
9,137 


Grand total_____- : 3 = , ; 50. 000 


COST OF ATOMIC ENERGY FOR PEACE EXHIBITS 


Mr. Rooney. I notice at page 155 of the justifications with regard 
to the program in Pakistan, you have a request for $100,000 for 
vehicle maintenance and operating costs, including exhibit material, 
publicity expenses, and related program expenditures for mobile 
Atomic Energy For Peace exhibit. 
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Mr. Damon. Yes. 

Mr. Roonry. How much of this whole budget, Mr. Posner, by all 
the areas, have you for Atomic Energy For Peace exhibit? 

Mr. Posner. I do not have that figure in total. I can accumulate 
it and supply it for the record. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


Cost of Atomic Energy For Peace exhibits, fiscal year 1956 


American Republics program____---_ Se a ee Ge ae $50, 000 
IY I sd ge cuter ce eiet etic jogs see domed 199, 000 
NE ee 
I i a 200, 000 
ne aces cn so giceieahin ies chine nine bias wine ee wage octet 64, 000 

rece eh ak eed oe ee i ee A ee 513, 000 


Mr. Roonry. Does it appear in more than one place in this Near 
East program ? 

Mr. Damon. Yes. 

Mr. Roonry. How many ? 

Mr. Damon. It appears in India in the same figure. 

Mr. Rooney. For no other? 

Mr. Damon. No. We have an atomic-energy exhibit in both India 
and Pakistan now. 

Mr. Rooney. It sounds quite large, that sum of $100,000. 

Mr. Damon. Yes; it is quite a bit of an exhibit. I will be happy to 
break it down if you wish me to. 

(The matter referred to was handed to the committee.) 


CONTRACT LECTURERS 


Mr. Rooney. How did you arrive at $4,000 for audience narrators— 
is that what you call the people—contract lecturers ? 

Mr. Damon. I do not see that figure. I am looking for it. 

Mr. Rooney. You havea figure of $4,000 

Mr. Damon. Yes, I find one, $4,000, contract lecturers. 

Mr. Rooney. Tell us about that. 

Mr. Damon. In the conduct of this exhibit, it is extremely important 
to the people who come in that we have an authoritative description 
in the local language and for that purpose we hire three professional 
people who are accompanying the exhibit. They are given the full 
course for atomic-energy exhibits and they, in turn, are responsible 
for volunteers. In Pakistan, Karachi, when we opened the exhibit 
we had 150 university people who were giving their time to this pro- 
gram. They, themselves, became very enthusiastic, particularly for 
United States leadership in this line. 

Mr. Roonty. Do you have 2 or 3 of these contractural lecturers 
mentioned on the sheets to which you have referred ? 

Mr. Damon. We have 1 chief and 2 assistants. 

Mr. Roonry. Would you say that that amount of money was fairly 
high for locally employed people to do that work ? 

Mr. Damon. The average in Pakistan is about at that rate; I would 
say it was fairly average. 

Mr. Rooney. You have salaries down here for some other people 
in connection with exhibits at only about $300 a year. Is that correct? 
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Mr. Damon. $300 per month. $150 per month each. 

Mr. Rooney. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Damon. There is a contract for two local specialists; they are 
professional maintenance men. 

Mr. Rooney. This is mentioned in the report ? 

Mr. Damon. That is in the total. 

Mr. Rooney. $150 a month; 2 of them, $300 per month. Is that 
right ¢ 

Mr. Damon. Yes; those are technicians. 

Mr. Rooney. Are there any questions with regard to the Near East, 
south Asian and African areas, Mr. Bow ? 

Mr. Bow. I have 1 or 2, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. We shall resume at 1:45 this afternoon. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 
CAIRO PUBLISHERS DENY PUBLISHED STATEMENTS 


Mr. Rooney. The committee will please conie to order. 

Mr. Streibert, have you had a letter from the Amin brothers of 
Cairo which was referred to one day last week in a cablegram from the 
United States Information Agency office in Cairo ? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. Is this the letter, the original of that letter, addressed 
to Mr. Weathersby, dated March 7, 1955, and signed by Mostafa Amin 
and Ali Amin ¢ 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes. 

Mr. Roonry. Who is Mr. Weathersby ? 

Mr. Srreivert. He is the Public Affairs Director in Egypt. 

Mr. Roonry. At this point we shall insert in the record the letter 
to which I have just referred. 

(The letter referred to follows :) 


AKHBAR Et Yom, 
SHARIA Ex SAHAFA, 
Cairo, March 7, 1955. 
DEAR Mr, WEATHERSBY : We were surprised that Mr. Eugene Castle in his re- 
cently published book claimed he had interviewed us about the USIA in Cairo. 
He not only misspelt our names but also misspelt our ideas. The fact is that this 
gentleman met us for few minutes before a luncheon given by Mr. Saba Habach in 
the Mona House hotel. All what he attributed to us is what he said himself. 
We disagreed with him, but he insisted he was right. He said he had come to 
Cairo and have visited many capitals to prove what he actually was convinced 
of before starting off from the States. 
Will you please try to use your influence and correct this distortion of facts? 
Yours sincerely, 
MostTaFA AMIN. 
AtI AMIN, 


Mr. Roonry. Mr. Bow, when we recessed for lunch you indicated 
you had a question with regard to the matter pending at the time. 


USE OF PHILIPPINES’ FILMS IN INDIA 


Mr. Bow. Yes, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Damon, before you leave, you 
called me several ds ays ago and advised me that you had given me some 
information that you wanted to correct relative to the Philippine 
films being shown in India ? 
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Mr. Damon. Yes. 

Mr. Bow. I think the record should be clear on that, Mr. Damon. 
Would you be kind enough to give us the statement you gave me? 

Mr. Damon. Thank you for this opportunity, Mr. Bow. I believe 
on the first day of the he: arings you asked me about the use of films. 
Philippine films, in India, and i stated they were very popular and 
well received. My memory had failed me in that regard after a trip 

around the world. On the contrary, the Indian Government would 
not allow them to be used. 

Mr. Bow. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


Rapto BROADCASTING AND TELEVISION PROGRAM 


Mr. Rooney. The next, gentlemen, is the part of the justifications 
relating to radio broadcasting and television programs, which begins 
at page 77 of the justifications. This request is in the er of 
$18,243,000, an increase of $2,407,000 over the current year appro- 
priation. At this point in the record we shall insert the t: ie which 
isa part of page 183 of the justifications. 

(The table referred to follows :) 


Summary of requirements by activity 


Increase or 


1954 actual 1955 estimate 1956 estimate 
decrease (- 
Posi- Posi- Posi- Posi- 
mount 1ount |); i t | 4, ui 
tons Amour! tions Amoun tions Amoun tions Amount 
A. VOA program expenses 
1. Program originations 658 $4, 823. 519 735 $5, 136, 700 772 $6, 033, 086 37 $896, BN 
2. Facilities operations 702, 7, 943, 491 756) 8, 641, 695 819, 9,719, 772 54. 1, 078, 077 
3. Facilities plans and de- 
velopment 47 292, 034 Al 346, 006 51 379, 760 33, 754 
4. Program direction 64 316, 931 75 437, 599 75 489, 382 51, 783 
Subtotal, VOA program 
expenses 1, 472,13, 375, 975) 1,617 14, 562,000) 1, 708)16, 622, 000 91 2, 060, 000 
B. Services to USIS missions 395, 577 792, 000 1, 621, 000 829, 000 
C. Special items not in 1956 request 
1. Move of radio activities to 
Washington 152, 274 ; 482, 000 — 482, 000 
2. Program liquidation 431 418, 709 
Subtotal, special items. 431 570, 983 482, 000 — 482, 000 
Grand total. -- 1, 903 14, 542, 535) 1, 617/15, 836, 000; 1, 708,18, 243, 000 91. 2, 407, 000 


Mr. Rooney. Pages 1583 through 186 give the daily program sched- 
ule by languages. 

Page 187 of the justifications contains a table with regard to the 
program originations, for which $6,033,086 is requested. 

At page 189 of the justifications it should be noted that there is a 
request for an increase in television staff to the extent of 20 positions 
and in the amount of $112,200; and also a request in the amount of 
$104,816, for restoration of lapse in fiseal year 1955, resulting from 
the moving of the broadcast service from New York to Washington. 

At page 191 of the justifications we find a request in the amount of 
$35,320 for 3 more foreign correspondents. Is it desired that a gen- 
eral statement be made at this time with respect to this request for 
radio broadcasting and television ? 
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TELEVISION PROGRAM 


Mr. Srreipert. Yes, as to television. 

The increase for the are as a whole is a total of $1,135,000 as 
against $200,000 this year. ‘This, of course, is an extremely substantial 
increase. It is sepals about by the fact that television is coming 
into existence in a large number of foreign countries. As you know, 
television 1s an extremely powerful means of communication. We 
have not attempted to go into it stronger in the present year by reason 
of the fact that the service is just getting started in certain countries. 
We have been providing some 27 stations in about 21 countries with 
news material and 2 serials which we were able to obtain from the 
industry for only print costs. 

Now, in the coming year, we feel that we ought to try to take advan- 
tage of this medium in a more realistic and powerful way. We have 
discussed this with our advisory committee on broadcast and televi- 
sion; they have a subcommittee with whom we have discussed this 
in some detail, and they made quite a study of it. They have recom- 
mended very strongly to us, and we agree with them, that the time 
has arrived for us to take advantage of the development of television 
in these countries, particularly at this st: ige, so that by providing pro- 
gram material and working with the television medium, as deve loped, 
we will be in position to make full use of it. 

That is not only by means of programs from the United States. 
We believe, and have been using in the radio broadcasting field—we 
believe it is the most effective use of broadcast material, that is, by 
locally produced programs. We now have several local broadcast 
programs currently on television facilities in South America. 

A large portion of this increase is to supply personnel and material 
for loc ‘ally produced programs as well as for additional programs to be 
produced in the United States and sent to foreign fields. 

The basic element of all programing is news, and in order to take 
better advantage of that we propose to regionalize our news service 
by producing new material of special interest to the geographical area 
and step-up ‘the amount of such material and time provided for us. 

May I refer back to the specific item that you mentioned, to the 
question you ~ about specific items; I cannot recall them. 

Mr. Roonry. I asked you if you wanted to make a general statement 
with regard to this matter of radio broadcasting and television. 

Mr. Srremert. As to the languages, we plan to increase substantially 
the amount of time originating y behind the Iron Curtain from Munich, 
All of them outside the curtain are foreign language. The increase 
primarily is in the Cambodian language. We also are requesting 
830,820 for the correspondents to get additional material for broadcast 
behind the Iron Curtain; that is the kind of material of special interest 
to those audiences and has to be picked up in the field. We do not 
get it from the United States. 

One of these correspondents would be in Europe and the other in 
the Far East. We already have a full-time correspondent assigned to 
the Near East in 1955. 

As you know, the primary emphasis on the broadcasting facilities is 
behind the Iron Curtain and we propose to continue that emphasis at 

wbout the same proportion for 1956. 

[ believe that is all, Mr. Chairman. 





Mr. Rooney. That is all your general statement ? 
Mr. Srremert. Yes. 


PRIVATE ENTERPRISE BROADCASTS 


Mr. Rooney. I notice on page 185 of the justifications, you have a 
request in the amount of $200,000 for private enterprise broadcasts. 
What is this money to be used for ? 

Mr. Srreisert. This is for programs to be produced under private 
auspices on our behalf rather than produced by the United States 
Government. 

Mr. Rooney. In connection with what? 

Mr. Srremert. To have broadcasts of those programs to Latin 
America, primarily. 

Mr. Rooney. This is primarily a Latin American item, is it? 

Mr. Srremert. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. Is it only a Latin American item ? 

Mr. Srrewmert. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. In the current year, you have $227,400 for this 
purpose ? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. How is that money being used in the current year? 

Mr. Srrerpeert. It is being used for direct programs to Latin 
America, which are designed to be picked up by local facilities in 
Central and South America. Additionally, there was a program for 
broadcast during the Guatemalan crisis. 

Mr. Rooney. How is this money distributed and to whom? 

Mr. Srremerr. A part of it is for WRUL Foundation at Boston, 
the broadcast of the 

Mr. Rooney. You say “foundation”? 

Mr. Srrerert. I believe that is the title, “World Broadcast Foun- 
dation.” 

Mr. Rooney. Since when have they added the word “foundation”? 

Mr. Srreteert. That is my understanding. I may be inaccurate 
about it. 

Mr. Rooney. This is a private enterprise? 

Mr. Srremert. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. A vrofitmaking organization ? 

Mr. Strerert. Yes. 

Mr. Roonry. How much of the $227,400 is being paid to the World- 
wide Broadcast Foundation for 1955? 

Mr. Srremert. All of it. 

Mr. Rooney. The entire amount? 

Mr. Srrerert. Yes. 

Mr. Roonry. What do you propose with regard to the $200,000 re- 
quested for the coming fiscal year; do you propose to use the entire 
amount for the same purpose? 

Mr. Srrerert. Yes. 


SURVEY REPORTS OF WRUL BROADCASTS 


Mr. Roonry. You had certain surveys made, did you not, and made 
an expenditure of money therefor, with regard to evaluation of WRUL 
broadcasts? 
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Mr. Srrerpert. Yes. I know such surveys have been started. We 
have the officials of the “Voice” here. Could I call on J. R. 


SURVEY REPORT ON LATIN AMERICA 


Mr. Roonry. Would it be fair to say for the record that you handed 
us one day last week a number of studies, a box full of them, and some 
of these applied to reaction of Latin American listeners to the two 
programs broadcast over station WRUL¢ 

Mr. Srreipert. Yes. 

Mr. Roonry. Well, let us take the one prepared for the United States 
information Agency, December 24, 1953, by the International Public 
Opinion Research, Inc., Empire State Building, New York. Do you 
have a copy of this before you ? 

Mr. Strerert. No; I do not. 

Mr. Roonry. Two programs were selected for tests of Station 
WRUL by International Public Opinion Research, Inc. These pro- 
erams had been broadcast—one on November 2 and the other on 
November 6, 1953. Each was a 45-minute presentation in English. 
Is that correct ? 

Mr. STREIBERT. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. And is it a fact that the report of the International 
Public Opinion Research, Inc., with regard to these two programs con- 
tains the statement that neither of the two test programs evoked a fav- 
orakle response from the listening audience? 

Mr. StreiBert. Yes. 

Mr. Roonry. And after the date of both programs the majority 
of the listeners indicated that if they were listening to these programs 
on the radio in their own home they would tune out and listen to some 
other program ? 

Mr. SrrerBert. Yes. 

Mr. Roonry. And does that report state that the November 6 pro- 
eram was somewhat better liked than the November 2 broadcast, but 
received a rating of only 56 on a scale of 100, and the November 2 
broadcast achieved an average rating of 42 on this scale of 100; that 
neither was far distant from the 50-percent mark, on the scale, “I 
neither like this nor dislike it” 

Mr. Srrererr. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. And in this report was it pointed out that there were 
many interviewers who counseled that the low caliber of the program 
might create unfavorable impressions of North American intelligence 
and talent? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes. 

Mr. Roonry. And did the report further point out that the majority 
felt that neither program would influence Latin American listeners 
to be either more friendly or less friendly to the United States, than 
they were before hearing the program ? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Right. 

Mr. Rooney. And did the report point out that the treatment of the 
subject matter was clearly disliked, and that the listeners felt that 
the presentation “lacked substance,” and was “superficial (immature), 
pointless” ? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes. 
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Mr. Rooney. And did this report also state that what was more 
irritating to the listeners apparently were attempts at a light humorous 
touch; the listeners labeled these attempts as silly chatter ? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes. 

Mr. Roonry. “A desperate effort to kill time and that they found 
the sequences completely devoid of any real humor” ? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. And did it appear from that report that music compo- 
sions were much better than the speaking part of the program ? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. How much did we pay for that last information, this 
research report of IPOR ? 

Mr. STREIBERT. $3,842. 








SURVEY REPORT IN COLOMBIA 


Mr. Roonry. Was there also another study made with regard to 
listenership over shortwave broadcasts in Spanish from the United 
States in four Colombia cities, prepared for the United States Infor- 
mation Agency, December 1953, by the same International Public 
Opinion Research, Inc. ¢ 

Mr. Srreipert. Yes. 

Mr. Roonry. And was the purpose of that study to ascertain the 
size and characteristics of the audience to Spanish-language broad- 

casts by station WRUL in four Colombian cities ? 

Mr. STreIBertT. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. And in that connection were there samples obtained 
in Bogota, Medellin, Barranquilla, and Cali, the four largest cities in 
Colombia ¢ 

Mr. SrreIBErT. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. And from this study, did it appear, with regard to 
listenerships to the Spanish broadcasts from the United States in 
answer to the researcher’s question, “Did you in the past 4 weeks listen 
to any Spanish programs from the U nited States either by shortwave 

x by transcription over Colombia stations?” and that it was found 
that by radio ownerships, 84 percent of the people questioned who 
owned radios did not listen / 

Mr. Srrererr. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. And that only 16 percent did listen ? 

Mr. Srreiperr. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. And did it appear from that study, with regard to the 
4 cities covered, that 80 percent of those in Bogota did not listen; 
53 percent of those in Medellin did not listen; 77 percent of those in 
Barranquilla did not listen; and 96 percent of those in Cali did not 
listen ¢ 

Mr. Srrewert. Right. 

Mr. Rooney. What was the cost of that survey ? 

Mr. Srremerr. It was half of $1,400. These surveys covered two 
countries, Colombia and Peru, at a total cost of $1,400. 

Mr. Rooney. That covered the research study which I now hold 
in my hand and to which I have just referred. 

Mr. Srremerr. Yes. 
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SURVEY REPORT ON PERU 


Mr. Rooney. This is, is it not, a research report with regard to 
listeners to shortwave broadcasts in Spanish from the United States 
into Peruvian cities prepared for the United States Information 
Agency, December 1953, by the International Public Opinion Re- 
search, Inc. ¢ 

Mr. Srremert. Right. 

Mr. Rooney. And this research was carried on in the capital city 
of Lima and in the northern commercial and industrial center of 
Iquitos; is that right? 

Mr. Srrempert. Yes. 

Mr. Roonry. From this it would appear, Mr. Streibert, that the 
response to WRUL listeners in Lima was negligible ¢ 

Mr. Srremerr. Yes. 

Mr. Roonry. Two percent / 

Mr. Srrerert. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. And from this report did it appear that in answer to 
the following question: “Did you in the past 4 weeks listen to any 
shortwave broadcast in Spanish coming from the United States?” 
Ninety-one percent of those interviewed did not listen to the broad- 
cast at all? 

Mr. Srreipert. Right. 

Mr. Roonry. And that as far as radio ownership was concerned, 
91 percent of those interviewed in this survey, of a total of 909, did 
not listen at all? 

Mr. Srrempert. Right. 

Mr. Roonry. And that 92 percent of those in Lima interviewed did 
not listen at all, and that in Iquitos 89 percent did not listen at all. 

Did it further appear that out of the 909 radio owners interviewed 
that only 9 did listen ? : 

Mr. Streipert. Where is that? 

Mr. Roonry. Radio owners interviewed. 

Mr. StreIBerT. In Peru ? 

Mr. Rooney. Both places. 

Mr. Strerpert. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. 909 radio owners interviewed in both places and only 
9 did listen to the program in the previous 4 weeks / 

Mr. Posner. I believe that is 9 percent instead of 9, is it not? 

Mr. Roonry. You are absolutely correct; it is 9 percent of the 
radio owners who did listen to the program. 

Mr. Posner. Yes. 


SURVEY REPORT ON BRAZIL 


Mr. Rooney. Did you also have a study made by the Research 
Department of Alpha in San Paulo, Brazil ? 

Mr. Strerperr. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. And that study is entitled, is it not, “A Study of 
Shortwave Broadcasts From the United States, England, Canada, 
and the Soviet Union” ? 

Mr. Srrerert. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. Is that correct ? 
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Mr. Srreipert. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. This study was made in May 1954, was it not ? 

Mr. Srremert. Yes. 

Mr. Roonry. What did you pay for this study ? 

Mr. Srreieert. That was 1 of 9 studies made in the field which 
cost a total of $25,000, so the average would be something under 
$3,000. 

Mr. Rooney. In other words, you paid to this Brazilian concern, 
Alpha, $25,000 for that number of interviews? 

Mr. Srreisert. No, I am not sure that all of the studies were con- 
ducted in Brazil were done by Alpha. They were conducted in the 
field, those nine studies of various kinds, and Alpha was retained to 
do that one. They have been retained to do others but the total cost 
of the 9 was $25,000. 

Mr. Rooney. And in connection with this study, is it the fact that 
according to the report of Alpha, the American stations to be monitored 
in connection with the research were the Voice of America, KGEI in 
San Francisco, WRUL in Boston, and Armed Forces from New York! 

Mr, Srreiperr. Yes. 

Mr. Roonry. And was the purpose of the survey that reception of 
the above stations was to be checked for signal strength, intelligibility, 
fading, and interference and compared w ith programs — elv od on the 
same day from Canada, England, and the Soviet Union? 

Mr. Srrriverr. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. The period of monitoring was for 2 weeks, was it not, 
5 nights a week, during the last part of April 1954? 

Mr. STRErBERT. Right. 

Mr. Roonry. Was it pointed out in this report that the stations 
monitored; to wit, the Voice of America, KGEI in San Francisco, 
WRUL in Boston, Armed Forces from New York, Radio Canada. 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, BBC, British Broadcasting 
Corp., and Radio Moscow, when free from interference for good 
reception as far as strength and intelligibility are concerned ¢ 

Mr. Srremerr. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. Was it then pointed out that a sharp difference be- 
tween the reception of the four above-mentioned American Radio 
Stations and the British, the Canadian, and the Russian, and other 

radio stations, however, was noticed during the present monitoring / 

Mr. StrerBert. Yes. 

Mr. Roonry. And was it stated that this difference was resulting 
from the fact that it can be seen from the radio reception report at 
the end of this study that the American stations could be tuned in 
almost only on the 35-17 meter band between 9 and 11 megacycles and 
this section is awfully crowded between 8 p. m. and 22 p. m., by at 
least 20 other radio stations as follows 

Mr. SrrerBert. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. And was there then mentioned the names of the other 
20 stations? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes. You said 8 p. m. to 22 p. m.? 

Mr. Rooney. Yes; I read to you exactly as I find it in your state- 
ment, in this report, “Between 8 p. m. and 22 p. m.”; but it seems to 
be obvious that it should have read “20 p- m. to 22 p. m.” 

Mr. Srremert. Yes. 
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Mr. Rooney. I take it that would be more like it. 
Mr. Roonry. And does this report then say: 


From this crowding of radio stations in such a small space as above referred 
io results that, with the exception of the Armed Forces, from New York, which 
was tuned in usually after 10 p. m., all the other American stations are not easy 
to find in the dial, and when located are difficult to separate from the surround- 
ing stations. 

Mr. STREIBERT. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. And does the report further state : 

It means that at least between 8 p. m. and 10 p. m. it requires a genuine 
interest in the broadcast of American stations for one to pursue in the task 
of tuning in. 

Mr. Strerpert. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. And does it say: 

It is true that the American programs are broadcast also through other chan. 
nels, but in the radio set used for the present monitoring they could not be 
ocated. 

Mr. Srrewerr. That is right. 

Mr. Roonry. And— 

It should be remembered, too, that the monitoring took place during a period 
of cool nights, which, according to what is generally believed, are helpful condi- 
tions for shortwave radio reception. 

; nt a dike 

Mr. Srrerert. That is right. 

Mr. Roonry. And does the report further say : 

The same does not occur with the BBC, which broadcasts several programs 
and in different languages at the same time, and consequently it seems to be 
everywhere in the dial. The result is that, no matter what station one is trying 
to locate, the BBC seems to be ever present, which may be one of the reasons 
why this radio station is so popular in Brazil. 

Mr. SrTrerpert. Yes. 

Mr. Roonry. And does the report further say that— 

The Radio Canada (Canadian Broadcasting Corp.), which broadcasts on 11.71 


and 11.89 megacyeles, between 8 p. m. and 10 p. m., stands almost alone, which 
much facilitates the tuningin. Really, it is as simple to tune in to Radio Canada 


us to local radio stations, and their Portuguese programs are invariably very 
good. 

Mr. Srremert. That is right. 

Mr. Roonry. And does this report further say that: 

Same may be said about Radio Moscow which broadcasts more than one pro- 
gram at the same time on 70-35 meters band (6 megacycles) which gives the 
station the privileged condition of being all by itself. 

Mr. Srreipert. Yes. 

Mr. Roonry. Does the report further point out that: 

From the above it was found that from the standpoint of locating the radio 
stations in the dial plus signal strength, intelligibility, fading, and interference 
the stations may be listed as follows: 

1. Canada; 2. Russia; 3. BBC; 4. Armed Forces; 5. KGEI, in San Francisco; 
6. Voice of America; 7. WRUL, Boston. 

Mr. Srreipert. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. And does this report present the following con- 
clusions: 


Russia is easier to locate and Canada comes first and far above the others for 
‘bsence of interference, and its strength and intelligibility. 






















Mr. STREIBERT. Yes. 
Mr. Rooney (reading) : 


WRUL, Boston, is the most difficult station to tune in and is the one which 
suffers most from the crowding of other stations. 


Mr. Srreert. That is right. 

Mr. Rooney. In regard to KGEI in San Francisco, that station— 
likewise suffers from the crowding of other radio stations. It is not so easy to 
tune in and separate it from the European radio stations before 10 p.m. Once 
one succeeds in doing so its signal strength and intelligibility are usually very 
good. 

Mr. Srrempert. That is right. 

Mr. Rooney. And does it conclude with regard to the Voice of 
America, saying: 

In spite of the interferences suffered equally by other American stations it 
comes in with very good signal strength and intelligibility, if and when one suc- 
ceeds in tuning in and separating it from the other stations. 


Mr. Srreipert. Yes. 
Mr. Rooney. And with regard to Armed Forces radio it states: 
Comes in all the time very good and very clear. 


Mr. Srrerpert. Yes, sir. 






























ADVISABILITY OF 





CONTINULNG WRUL BROADCASTS 


Mr. Rooney. I guess we are up to the $64 question. 
In view of the conclusions set forth in these reports, which the 
Agency itself requested and paid for, do you feel justified in spending 
$900,000 of the t taxpayers’ money in the coming year for broadcasting 
by WRUL? 
Mr. Srreinert. We do not know what would be in the best interests, 
taking everything into consideration. 
That is the reason why we have requested in the appropriation lan- 
guage that a specific amount not be segregated and set aside, as it 
was in the current year appropriation language. 



















CURTAILMENT 





OF WRUL BROADCASTS 





As to the December 1953 reports, it was as a result of those and the 
programs on which they reported that we substantially curtailed the 
WRUL broadcasts in the first 6 months of 1954. 

You will notice in the fiscal year 1954 the amount was $122,000, 
which was a substantial reduction from the 1953 fiscal year. I do not 
have the exact figure at hand. 

Mr. Roonry. We were trying to save some money in those days, Mr. 
Streibert, and there had always been criticisms with regard to WRUL 
broadcasting. Of course, that is before you came along as the director 
of this program. 

Mr. Srrerserr. It so happens that my experience precedes that. 
One of the things I asked about as a consultant to Dr. Johnson in the 
spring of 1953 was to look into this WRUL matter. As a result of 
the studies, we curtailed very substantially the amount spent in the 
spring of 1954, so that the total for the year was only $122,000. 

Mr. Rooney. Perh: aps, for the record, you — tell us how it is that 
you wound up with $227,400 in the current yea 
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Mr. STREBERT. That is just what I am trying to get to answer. 
Instead of broadcasting in English, which part of this in 1953 was 
based on, and instead of accepting their programing for the fiscal 
vear 1955 current year, beginning in the summer of 1954, it was 
decided to limit the appeal “of these broadcasts to Central America 
and the northern countries of South America, and that instead of 
trying also to appeal to listeners direct that there would be set up a 
rebroadeasting of these programs, so that reference to the short wave 
listening would not, therefore, be applicable. As a matter of fact, 
most of the people in these Latin American countries listen to the 
long wave regular broadcasting, or medium wave regular broadeast- 
ing. We know that because = our experience with the Voice of 
America. We are now discontinuing Spanish transmissions and sub- 
stituting local broadcasts, and we found it was much more effective. 

When my answer was that we were not sure about 1956, it was based 
on the fact that the same research organization, International Public 
rig Research, is currently conduc ‘ting a study on the listening to 
the WRUL programs over in Colombia, Venezuela, Brazil, and Cuba, 
seven cities in those countries, and we expect to make a decision on the 
basis of the actual results. If it shows it has not been effective, I 
certainly will not want to continue it. 

There have been certain positive results from these broadeasts. 

For example, the English lessons which have been coming over the 
ir have had a wide response. Worldwide can provide substantial 
responses to other programs and what thev regard as proof of listening 
and proof of influence. 

As to the April 1954 study of shortwave in Brazil, where comments 
with reference to the Voice of America are concerned, I want to make 
it perfectly clear that the Voice of America is not seeking to cover 
Latin America by shortwave. 

We are not directing our broadcasts to that area. 

We think it is not productive as a general matter, unless some 
specialized uses can be obtained for particular countries where recep- 
tion may be especially good. Our main interest is Russia, just as 
Russia’s seems to be South America, and by local broadcasting we 
feel that we can do much more, and we can cite specific details, that 
it will be much more to the benefit of us to use broadcasting facilities 
in Latin America by the production of local programs in eac ch countr y 
by our staffs in those countries, adapted to listener preferences of the 
country, making it completely indigenous, and also supplying a certain 
amount of material in Spanish from the United States that is usable 
in those areas for local broadcasting. 

Mr. Rooney. Is there anything else in this budget for worldwide 
broadcasting ? 

Mr. Srretpert. No, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. What is this item on page 189, increase in worldwide 
English staff to further improve and complete regionalization of this 
program, $27,800 ? 

Mr. Srrerpert. It is in order to produce— 

Mr. Roonry. When you say worldwide, do you mean worldwide or 
are you referring to worldwide broadcasting ? 

Mr. Srrerpert. I am referring to global broadcasting. 

Mr. Rooney. What is that about ? 
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Mr. Bow. Before we leave worldwide broadcasting, Mr. Chairman, 
may I ask some questions? 
Mr. Rooney. Yes; surely. 


STATIONS RECEIVING WRUL BROADCASTS AND REBROADCASTING 


Mr. Bow. I would like to see if we can clarify the record some 
before leaving this subject. 

Mr. Streibert, speaking of the reports of 1953, three of which have 
been referred to by the chairman, as I understand it, they are reports 
made on attempts to receive shortwave direct from Boston; is that 
correct ¢ 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes. 

Mr. Bow. Under the present system, I believe that those broad- 
casts now are received by local radio stations and then rebroadcast 
over regular frequencies ¢ 

Mr. Srremerr. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Bow. How many stations through Central and South America. 
and Latin America, are currently receiving those broadcasts and 
rebroadcasting ? 

Mr. Kine. About 100. 

Mr. Srrerert. Currently ? 

Mr. Kine. Yes. 

Mr. Srrerert. About 90 to 100. 

Mr. Bow. I think, Mr. Chairman, it would be well for the record 
if we could have by countries and cities the stations receiving the 
broadcasts and rebroadcasting. 

Mr. Srremert. I shall be glad to supply them. 


(The matter referred to follows:) 


LATIN-AMERICAN RaApio Stations With WuHuich WRUL Has AGREEMENTS 


Union Radio Network: 
ins daigtigd CMCF 
Santa Clara_ CMHD 
Ciemfuegos___ CMH 

CMHB 

Camaguey 
Ciego de Avila 
Santiago de Cuba___ 
Holguin 
Guantanamo 

Independent stations: 
Irae =~ URI cE CO i CMGW 
Colon Radio Menocal__- 


Sancti Spiritus: Radio Nacional 
Ciego de Avila: Radio Cuba_________~_ 
Camaguey: La Voz de El Camagueyano 
Florida: Circuito Provisial de Radio 
Holguin: La Voz del Norte de Oriente 
ID: SEO TE POVINCIA! GO RONDO... inc oc once ea iiihauweek CMKX 
Manzanillo: Red Provincial de Radio______________ +. abibadesmaenns CMDF 
Santiago: 
Red Provincial de Radio 
CMKW 
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DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Ciudad Trajillo: Broadcasting Nacional 
Santiago 


Mexico City 

Cia iis dicts einen . 
Monterrey 

Torreon 

Merida 

Puebla 

San Luis Potosi 

Leon 


CENTRAL AMERICA 


Panama: Onda Popular (Panama City and Colon) __~ : nese Se oe 


El Salvador: 
Emisora YSDF (San Salvador) ___- , 
Emisora Jeu (San Saivacer)..........-.~..06...0+ 
Costa Rica: 
Nueva Alma Tipica (San Jose) 
Alma Tica (San Jose) - 
Radio Monumental (San Jose) 
Nicaragua: Emisora YNBH (Managua) 
Honduras: 
Radio Monserrat (Tegucigalpa ) 
Emisora HRN (Tegucigalpa) 
Guatemala: TGW (Guatemala City) 


VENEZUELA 
Caracas: 
Ondas Popuiares........-... 
ee ee clccn eakews a 
Maracay : Radio Maracay 
Maracaibo: Ondas del Lago 
Valencia: Radio 810 
Barquisimeto : 
Radio Barquisimeto 
Radio Cronoa 
Coro: Radio Coro ‘ 
Puerto La Cruz: Ondas Portenas_____~ pda har pale. 
San Cristobal: La Voz de Tachira 
Maturin: Radio Monagas (COVDER) 
Cumana: Radio Sucre (COVDER) 
La Asuncion: Radio Nueva Esparta (COVDER)-_----------_-----. 
Carupano: Radio Carupano (COVDER) 
Barcelona: Emisoras Unidas (COVDER) 


COLOMBIA 


DOU: Tie Dees MONO... ooo ee ee i ER 
Medellin: La Vox de Antioquia HJDE 
Barranquilla: Emiseras Unidas__-___- ite mieten atce came HJAN 
Cali: RCO, Cali --------~---— HJEF 
Cartagena: Emisoras Fuentes______-__-_____- ie ; <cl 
Manin laws mimiri metas es ee es . HJFD 
Bucaramanga: Radio Bucaramanga ; some Sa 
Pereira: La Voz Amiga 

Armenia: La Voz de Armenia 

Cucuta: La Voz de Cucuta__.____----__--__- ieee eb etethhenditnai tees HJBC 
Neiva: Radio Neiva : 

Ibague: Ecos del Combeima HJFT 
Pasto: Ecos del Pasto HJHB 
Girardot : Emisora Ondas del Puerto 

Santa Marta: La Voz de Santa Marta 

Honda: Ondas Del Guali 
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ECU ADOR 


Guayaquil : 
Sistema de Emisoras Atalaya_- : ; : NCRAW 
Compania Radiofusera del Ecuador __-_ NCRAJ 


BRAZIL 


Belem: Radio Clube De Para PRC 

Petropolis: Radio Difusora ‘ PRD-3 
Sao Paulo: Radio Emissera de Pirat PRB-6 
Rio Preto: Radio Rio Preto PRB-8 
Campinas: Radio Educadora de Campinas_- " PRC-9 
Agudos: Radio Difusora de Agudos ZYR-50 
Agus? Redio Difesora de Acsseéis........—-.. 2 6cncccn cus ZYA-9 

Bebedouro: Radio Bebedouro____ ae Sate ZYG-6 
Cafelandia: Radio Difusora de Cafelandi ZYR-51 
Catanduva: Radio Difusora de Cantanduva ie . ZYD-5 
Garea: Soc. Radio Clube de Garea ZYL-3 

Guaratingueta: Radio Liberdade de Guaratingueta___ : ZY R-70 
Mirassol: Radio Difusora de Mirassol ZYR-45 
Monte Aprazivel: Soc. Radio Difusora de Monte Aprazivel____- ZYR-22 
Oswaldo Cruz: Soc. Radio Clube de Oswaldo Cruz_____-- __.. ZYR-52 
Paraguacu Paulista: Radio Clube Marconi de Paraguacu Paulista__.. ZYQ-6 
Pompeia: Radio Difusora de Pompeia ZY R-48 
Rancharia: Radio Difusora de Rancharia ZYV-7 

Regente Feijo: Soc. Radio Difusora de Regente Feijo ZYV-9 

Sao Joao da Boa Vista: Soc. Radio Difusora de Sao Joao da Boa Vista. ZYJ-6 

Sertaozinho: Radio Difusora de Stertaozinho ; __.. ZYR-66 
Rio De Janeiro: 

Mairynk Beiga____ 
Radio Ministerio da Educacao_________ 


Mr. Bow. In these local stations, do I understand that they carry 
this program as a sustaining program and are not compensated from 


this budget for the carrying of the programs? 
Mr. Srreizerr. That is correct; they are uncompensated from this 
budget. 


UNITED STATES CORPORATIONS USING WORLDWIDE BROADCASTING FACILITIES 
IN LATIN AMERICA 


Mr. Bow. And am I correct in this assumption that Worldwide 
Broadcasting does sell commercial programs for private industries 
in the United States who use the same broadcasting companies ? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes. 

Mr. Bow. For which a fee is paid to the broadcasting companies 

carry them for private enterprise here in the United States? 

Mr. Srreipert. For advertising, yes. 

Mr. Bow. For advertising ? 

Mr. Srreipert. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bow. Can you tell us some of the corporations in the United 
States who are using Worldwide Broadcasting facilities in Latin 
America ? 

Mr. Srrempert. Gillette; Time and Life International. 

Mr. Bow. That is International Business Machines, is it? 

Mr. Srretwert. No, Time and Life International magazines. I 
would not have the up-to-date data as to that, but I would be glad 
to obtain that. 

Mr. Bow. I would like to have the private facilities in this country 
who are using some facilities for advertisement in Latin America. 
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Mr. Srrerpert. All right. 
(The matter referred to follows:) 


WORLDWIDE BROADCASTING SYSTEM 


SPONSORS OF LATIN AMERICAN BROADCASTING FOR FISCAL YEAR 1955 


The Texas Co. Merrill, Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
Time-Life International (CN. YX.) 
Royal Typewriter Co. Mechanica Popular (Popular 
Fairbanks Morse Co. Mechanics ) 
International Standard Electric Co. The Caracas Journal 
I. T. and T.) The Cleveland World Trade Association 
Pan American World Airways The Worthington Corp. 
General Motors Overseas Co. The Gillette Co. 
United Business Service 


WRUL BROADCASTS IN SPANISH 


Mr. Bow. I understand that WRUL is no longer broadcasting any 
programs of USIS in English language broadcasts, but they are all 
now in Spanish. 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes. 

Mr. Roonry. They were in Spanish at the time of these surveys; 
were they not ¢ 

Mr. Srrerpert. No; I think that is in the December 1953 reports. 

Mr. Bow. I think what you read referred to the English broadcasts. 

Mr. Roonry. One I read was of December 1953, broadcasting in 
Spanish from the United States to two Peruvian cities. 

With regard to the research report regarding the four Colombian 
cities, that was referring to broadcasts in the Spanish language. 

Mr. Bow. Could I see those two? 

Mr. Rooney. The first one referred also to December 1953, the re- 
actions of Latin American listeners to 2 programs broadcast over 
station WRUL in the month of November 1953, apphed to programs 
broadcast in Spanish on shortwave to Latin America over WRUL. 

Mr. Bow. I remember one of them made reference to English 
broadeasts. 

Mr. Roonrty (reading) 

Listenership, shortwave broadcasts in Spanish from the United States in 
{ Colombian cities and listenership, shortwave broadcasts in Spanish from the 
United States to 2 Peruvian cities. 

Mr. Bow. I believe that is all I have at this time. 

Mr. Rooney. It would appear, too, that those were the three studies 
by IPOR in regard to Spanish-language broadcasts. 

Mr. Srrerert. Yes. 

Mr. Roonry. Mr. Clevenger, do you have any questions 4 

Mr. Crevencer. No, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Magnuson ? 


TELEVISION PROGRAM 


Mr. Magnuson. With respect to this television budget of $1,135,000, 


is that for your entire television operation, or is that for a specific 
area / 


Mr. Srreipertr. No; that is for all around the world. 
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PROGRESS IN ESTABLISHING PROGRAM 


Mr. Maenvson. What is the status or progress in establishing tele. 
vision in the countries? 

Mr. Srrerpert. It is going rather fast with respect to new countries 
having television transmission. 

The situation on the subject of ownership of sets is very spotty, 
because it depends on the programing itself. Where it is state owned 
and there is very little programing, there is ver y little inducement for 
people to buy sets. Also they are quite expensive in a number of 
countries. 

However, in Latin America where commercial broade ‘asting is per- 
mitted, and it is not state ownership, the development is going along 
fairly quickly. 

In Cuba and Mexico particularly, also Venezuela and Brazil, they 
have multiple stations and there is competition and the programs are 

rather good ; there set ownership is coming along. Set ownership will 
spread more quickly, in my opinion, where there is commercial broad. 
casting and there is competition among the stations for listeners. 

However, we have in mind also the fact that this fall commercial 
broadcasting will start in Great Britain. 

That may pave the way for commercial broadcasting in other coun- 
tries where radio broadcasting has been under state ownership, and 
we keep a very careful tabulation and record of what countries are 
planning new television stations, and when they get on the air. We 
estimate, that in 1956 there will be a total of 37 free world countries 
on the air. As you know, a number of the countries behind the Tron 
Curtain also have television. 

Mr. Macnvson. Would it be a proper conclusion to say that the 
television industry is in its relative infancy in all these countries? 

Mr. Srreiert. It is in the early stages of development. 

In Europe it is more advanced, particularly in England, and I 
would say it is generally in its infancy outside of Great Britain and 
the United States, and a few European countries. 

Mr. Maenvson. I am wondering what we can expect to spend on 
television when it has become full blown all over Central and South 
America and Europe? 

Mr. Srrereert. I think we would have to find out what we get for 
our $1 million, how effective it is, and what would be involved in 
continuing. There are very many aspects of this. 

For example, there is 1 Latin American country where 1 of our 
own staff is acting as a news commentator once a week. He is popular, 
and obviously he gets across the United States point of view. That 
is very effective. 

In other areas if it is a matter of producing dramatic programs of 
some character, I would say that would be a very expensive proposition 
around the world. 


MOTION-PICTURE FILMS 


Let me also remind you that we are working with our motion-picture 
films. 

We have cleared some 350 films in our library for television use, 
and they are used effectively and are repeated often. 
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[ have made it a point, as I visited posts, to make sure that they 
h: ve been made available, and they have been made available to all 
of the stations and they have requested repeats and they do it. 

I am also trying to get as many cleared as possible at the present 
time for commercial use, so that they get a stated period on the air 
in good listening time with regularity, which would be very beneficial 
for us. 

Obviously as to all the new films that we have been making we do 
have full television rights for them. 

Therefore, that goes into the television picture also, and you cannot 
measure our full television impact by this one expenditure of $1,100,- 
000, for television programs specific ally. 

Mr. Maenuson. It is probably true that you cannot expect this 
budget to keep pace with the development of the televi ision trade. 

Mr, Streiert. No; television programing is extremely expensive. 

That is one good reason for getting started at the inception, and in 
the early stages of it, so that we will ‘not get crowded out when it gets 
beyond our means, so to speak, so that we will have established our 
avenues and relationship so that we can still stay on even though 
we cannot supply the quantity of programs or, perhaps, even the 
quality that they would like to have. 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENTS 


Mr. Magnuson. With respect to this item of $35,320 that we were 
talking about a while ago for foreign correspondents, do I under- 
stand that is for three correspondents ? 

Mr Srrerert. Yes; 2 in Europe, and 1 in the Far East. 

Mr. Macnuson. What is that $35,000 for ? 

Mr. Strerert. Total expenses. 

Mr. Maanvuson. Salaries and expenses? 

Mr. STREIBERT. Y es, sir. 

Mr. Maenuson. For a year? 

Mr. SrTREIBeRT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Maenuson. That is all. 


TELEVISION BROADCASTING PROGRAM BY COUNTRY 


Mr. Rooney. With regard to the $1,100,000 for television broacast- 
ing do you have the country breakdown on that? 

Mr. Posner. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. It is not in here, is it ? 

Mr. Posner. No, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Do you have another copy of this? 

Mr. Posner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. We shall at this point insert in the record the country 
breakdown of the television program budget for the fiscal year 1956 
by countries, 
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(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Television program budget, fiscal year 1956 












Worldwide Target ; Original 
TV news foreign special Joe d produc- Total 
policy events tions 














Europe: | 
Australia $14, 200 $400 $14, 60 
Austria 14, 240 400 : 14, 644 
Belgium 14, 250 400 $3, 150 $10, 000 27, 8 
Denmark 14, 225 400 1,575 5,000 21, 0 
France 14, 260 400 6, 300 2, 500 $47, 240 70, 70 
Germany 14, 260 400 6, 300 12, 500 47, 240 80, 700 
Great Britain 14, 170 400 6, 300 43, 530 64, 40 
Italv 14, 365 400 6, 300 12, 500 | 47, 240 RO), R25 
Netherlands 14, 250 400 3, 150 12, 500 30, 30 
Norway 14, 200 400 14, 6 
Spain 14,170 400 3, 150 5, 000 22, 72 
Sweden 14, 150 400 3, 150 17, 70 


Switzerland . 






3, 150 





5, 000 









Subtotal 184, 990 4, 800 42, 525 65, 000 185, 250 482, 565 


Oe 

Far East: 
Japan 14, 190 400 6, 300 | 17, 500 | 56, 010 94, 40 
Philippines 14, 200 | 400 3, 300 17, 500 38, 400 
Thailand 10, 000 
















, 690 


Subtotal 4 










, 200 18, 900 45, 000 | 56, 010 163, 8 


Near East: | | 
India 3, 000 3, OK 
Libya 3, 000 3, OM 


Morocco 





17, 500 





Subtotal 12, 500 17, 500 30), OO 











Latin America: 


Argentina 14, 223 400 3, 150 7, 500 25, 927 51, WN 
Brazil 14, 222 400 6, 300 15, 000 51, 853 87, 775 
Chile a 14, 273 400 25, 927 40), fi 
Colombia 14, 213 400 2, 520 15, 000 25, 927 58, () 

Cuba 14, 230 400 2, 520 15, 000 32, 15 
Dominican Republic 14, 230 40) 2, 520 15, 000 2, 15 
Mexico 14, 226 400 2, 520 15, 000 51, 854 84, (0K 
Peru 14, 200 400 14, 60 


Venezuela 





400 2, 520 





15, 000 








Subtotal 128, 070 3, 600 22, 050 97, 500 207, 415 458, 6 
Grand total 355, 750 9, 600 95, 975 225, 000 448, 675 1, 135, OW 


Mr. Roonry. Could we not get along without $14,000 in Australia. 
$64,000 in Great Britain, $14,000 in Nor way, $22,000 in Spain, and 
$22,000 in Switzerland? Why do we have to go into this television 
business there ? 

Mr. Srrerpert. You are raising a fundamental question about what 
effort to make in friendly countries, which are a part of our system 
of unified defense, and it comes up as to every medium and every 
expenditure. We have had testimony on the Spanish request and 
earlier on Great Britain. Australia is certainly important under the 


Manila Pact: we do not have any other basis than this fundamental 
one. 




















Rapio Broapcastinc PRoGRAM 





OPERATIONS IN THE UNITED STATES 








Mr. Rooney. With regard to the figure on 193 of the justifications. 
$4,051,069, requested for facilities operations, domestic, do you have 
a breakdown of that ¢ 

Mr. Srreipert. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonny. At this point we shall insert in the record a break- 
down by ain personal services and other objects of the total of 
$4,051, OG! 
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matter referred to follows:) 


Summary of requirements by object of expense 


Increase or 


1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 
| decrease ) 


Personal services. $918, 188 $774, 679 $919, 131 $144, 45% 
Travel... ‘ 25, 222 | 30, 000 30, 000 
Transportation of things - - | 6, 481 5, 000 5, 000 
Communication services... 11, 436 2,055 16, 990 
Rents and utility services _- 32, 641 29, 500 29. 500 
6 Printing and reproduction. - --- 493 2, 000 2, 000 

s- (FEGLIC.. , 674 5, 700 1, 026 

‘ ) Other contractual services. -- 2, 493, 229 | 2, 585, 279 2, 792, G88 207, 709 
Supplies and materials | 102, 618 224, 460 224, 460 

09 Equipment 5 3, 094 | 2, 300 20, 300 8, 000 
§ FICA. é 4, 865 5, 000 5, 000 


Subtotal, 02-15. ; 2, 680, 079 2, 910, 268 938 221, 670 


Grand total_-_-- eon ? i 3, 598, 267 3, , 947 069 366, 122 





OTHER CONTRACTUAL SERVICES 


Mr. Roonry. Now, with regard to the amount of $2,798,688, which 
is requested under other contractual services, do you have a break- 
down of that ? 

Mr. Srremert. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. May we have it, please ? 

Mr. STREIBERT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. We shall insert the requested breakdown of the figure 
42,798,688 at this point in the record. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 

1854 actual_- $2, 498, 229 
1955 estimate___ 2, 589, 953 
a a cr as il cecil a 798, 688 
Increase or decrease j ‘ 208, 735 


+ 150 


1. Radio network program lines from the master control room to 
COGIENENG RRAIS IAL UCN. UIE oa isto ini mec emass 588 
ralia. ~. Commercial radio monitoring and reception service of program 
and material from overseas __._.--__-~~ 5, 000 
«. Commercial point-to-point (addressed) radio transmission serv- 
ice to overseas locations__ 36, 000 
. Commercial blind radio transmission service 
what 20, 000 


‘stem 


200 


"1S101 


very programs to IBS radio studios (domestic broadcasts are piped 
| “ to IBS studios where they are recorded; desired portions of 
and same are selected for later rebroadcasting over VOA facilities) _ 
rthe 6. Repairs to radio equipment 
ental 3 Federal employees’ Government life insurance coverage- a 
Repairs to crystals and styli (average cost for crystals, $40; for 
master styli, $8; for other styli, $1) _ 

. Operation by contract of 32 domestic transmitters in 8 plants to 
send radio signals overseas. These plants include both Gov- 
ernment-owned and privately owned transmitters and facilities 

; 5 Contract with British Broadcasting Corp. for use of their facil- 

1ons. i ities in England for relay purposes (to receive signals from 

have VOA transmitters in the United States and Munich and re- 
es broadcast same) 

Miscellaneous contractual services___- 
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Mr. Roonry. Are there any further questions with regard to the 
radio broade: asting program ¢ 
Mr. Bow. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 


PreEss SERVICE 


Mr. Roonry. The next matter is the “Press Service,” which begins 
at, page 210 of the justifications for which the request for 1956 is 
$5,839,000, which would be an increase of $1 070, 000 over the amount 
appropriated for this purpose in the current fiscal year. 

At this point we shall insert in the record page 
justifications. 

(The matter 


212 of the 
referred to follows:) 


Summary of requirements by type of expense 


1954 actual 1955 estimate 1956 estimate Increase or 
decrease ( 


Posi- 
tions 


Posi- 
tions 


Posi- 
tions 


Posi- 


: Amount 
tions si 


Amount Amount Amount 


A. Personal services, travel and re 
lated costs: 
1. Personal services 
costs 
(a) Domestic 
b) Overseas 
Americans 
Locals 


and related 


51, 988, 700 72|$2, 208, 200 19 


189, 300 21 
233 


5, 538 
, 234 QA¢ a7, 200 


225, 300 —3 

291,000) —20 
455, 200 
91, 000 
34, 300 


Total. 626) 2,724, 500 
81, 100 
%, 000} 


70, 237 . . ) 2, 
93, 215 
148, 419 


—4 
2. Travel ‘ 
3. All other 


630) 2, 580, 500 


Subtotal 626| 2,8 


2,611, 871 


500! 
B. Program materials for USIS mis- 
sions not allocable to area or 
country: 
1. Wireless file 
munication 
2. All other servicing 


and other com- | 
441, 500)---.-.. 
247, ee an ae 


688, 500) - 


441, 500 
480, 000 


921, 500 


Subtotal --..-- 


C,. Program materials for direct use | 
of USIS missions: 
1. Regional center production 
and materials for USIS 


missions 
2, Special equipment 


Subtotal_- 


583 


2, 327 
83, 
275, 591 


4, 647, 444 


264 


630 


1, 399, 000)---- 


101, 000 


1, 500, 000) - 


| 2, 089, 000 


1, 749, 000) - - 
340, 000) - - 


5RY, 


—al 1, 070, 


Total 
Program liquidation cost 


4, 769, 900) ~ 626! 5, 839, 000 


235, 710 


4, 883, 154 


78 


661 


839,000; —4 


Grand total 630) 4, 769, 000 626) 5, 1, 070, 


NEWSPAPERS AND MAGAZINES 


Mr. Rooney. What are the facts with regard to papers and maga- 
zines ¢ 

Mr. Srremert. They are mostly in the area budgets because they 
are published in the field. 

Mr. Rooney. Can you, at this point in the record, insert a statement 
showing the details with regard to these subscriptions for papers and 
magazines, how many people they go to, the cost and so forth? 
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Mr. Srremert. I did not hear the word “subscriptions” 

Mr. Roonry. At page 217 of the justifications we find that there is 
a request for 400 subscriptions to leading newspapers and magazines 
to obtain reprint material for press output, at an average of $20 per 
subscription. 

Mr. SrReEIBERT. Yes. 

Mr. Roongy. What about that ? 

Mr. Svrererr. Do you have that? 

Mr. AnpERSON. Yes. 

Mr. Srrewert. This is for newspaper and magazine subscriptions, 
the detail of which I hand you to look over. Those [indicating] are 
the newspapers and these [indicating] are the magazines. 

Mr. Roonry. This has reference to page 217. 

Mr. Srremert. That is what I thought you were discussing. 

Mr. Rooney. This is part of the $28,000. This would only be a drop 
in the bucket, would it not, compared to the total amount expended 
for this purpose when you take up the Information Centers? 

Mr. Srrerert. Yes. 


NEWSPAPER AND MAGAZJNE SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Mr. Roonry. What is the total in this budget, including this item 
on page 217 for newspaper subscriptions and magazines ¢ 

Mr. Srretpert. I will have to go to the Information Center Service. 

Mr. Roonry. Suppose you insert it at this point in the record. 

Mr. SrrerBert. I shall be glad to, yes, sir. 

(The following information was submitted later :) 


Cost of magazine and newspaper subscriptions, fiscal year 1956 


Information Center Service: 
Information centers_____- beg naba isch Air wsicaeallacin tbat giants ta ee, $237, 131 
Uy ic iain scans cic ced as epigh law enlace 15, 301 
I eh hab cs bch tr cee icc wets Dass ohn dice whine 147, 54S 
399, 980 
8, 000 

Radio Broadeasting Service: 
Central Program Services Division__ ~~~ 17, 500 
Bee ROIS cle cc i sii Rs at cea el i a aed hs 8 ie ot a cra 3, 600 
21, 100 
Motion Picture Service 250 
Kurope__ ; . 259.363 
Near East 60, 000 
ERROR 0h cum i ae ek ap ad nieneodnmaenis 5, 500 
Office of Research and Intelligence 7, 250 


Total 761, 443 
Mr. Roonry. Does this $150,000 include subscriptions for some of 
these people whom you think highly of overseas? 
Mr. Posner. No, sir. 
Mr. Rooney. We give these away free? 
Mr. Posner. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Roonry. The cost is how much a year? 
Mr. Posner. Per subscription ? 
Mr. Rooney. Yes. 
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Mr. Posner. The average cost for a magazine subscription is $8.10 
and of a newspaper subscription $50. 

Mr. Rooney. So, in addition to giving these people we were talking 
about this morning one of those books, people i in Cambodia 

Mr. Posner. No, in Pakistan. 

Mr. Rooney. For $3.10 each, we give them also a subscription to a 
newspaper at $50 a year’ ¢ 

Mr. Posner. The $3.10 item for hardback books is a direct media 
support item which appear s in the Information Center Service budget. 

Mr. Rooney. Yes, but is it possible that one of these people who ; 
are fortunate enough to be the recipient of our bounty to the extent 
of $3.10 for a book will also get a $50 subscription to a newspaper?! j 

Mr. Srreiverr. Yes; that is possible. ; 


PRESS REPORTERS 


Mr. Rooney. Throughout these pages I find a number of reporters 
on your payroll. How many do you have? 

Mr. Srremerr. May I have Mr. Briggs, who is the Chief of the 
Press Serv ice, answer that? I believe Mr. Briggs has not previously 
appeared. 

Mr. Rooney. What is your background, Mr. Briggs? 

Mr. Briccs. Well, I have been in the advertising agency business & 
for a matter of 39 years in New York. Would you like further de- f 
tails about me, Mr. Rooney ? 

Mr. Rooney. Whatever is your judgment. 

Mr. Brices. Well, I think that is all that is significant. I have had 
formal education, and so forth. 

Mr. Rooney. Very well. 

Mr. Brices. Do you want an answer to the question about reporters! 

Mr. Rooney. Yes, please. 

Mr. Brices. We have 8 reporters, and 7 of them are in Washington, 
and 1 in New York. 

Mr. Rooney. That is all in this budget? 

Mr. Briaes. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. In the United States? 

Mr. Briaes. Yes. 

Mr. Roonry. At a total cost of how much? 

Mr. Briaes. Cost ? 

Mr. Rooney. Yes. 

Mr. Brieas. $6,000 each. That runs a total of $48,000. 

Mr. Rooney. Are there any questions in connection with this 
matter / 

Mr. Maenuson. No. 

Mr. Roonry. Mr. Bow? 

Mr. Bow. I have no questions, Mr, Chairman, 

Mr. Roonry. Mr. Clevenger ? 

Mr. Crevencer. I have no questions. 


DISTRIBUTION OF PRESS RELEASES 


Mr. Rooney. Well, Mr. Briggs, you are the distinguished gentleman 
who was mentioned in a press release of the Agency. Perhaps: you did 


not know it. 
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$3.10 Mr. Briceas. No; I did not. 
: Mr. Rooney. And when we asked Mr. Streibert and his staff here 
kino [how many copies of the press release went out they said 25 or 30. 
Mr. STREIBERT. Yes. 
; Mr. Rooney. Now it turns out that in addition to that there were 
toa 250 copies of that press release distributed. ‘That is a little different. 
» ‘That is correct, is 1t not? 
nedia Mr. Strerpert. Yes; I think that answer was qualified. 
doe, & Mr. Rooney. What is that? 
who = Mr. Srrerpert. I think that answer was qualified, that 25 or 35 went. 
tothe press. I think the answer was qualified that 25 or 35 went to the 
press In Washington. I do not know where the 250 came in. 
Mr. Roonry. Mr. Streibert, I might remind you that the questions 
asked at that time and the answers made were as follows, referring to 
this release dated November 18, 1954, in regard to Mr. Leland Stanford 
B 1” iggs ; 
rters & Mr. Rooney. How many copies of this release were mimeographed ? 
Mr. SrrReIBERT. I will have to supply that. 
f the Mr. Rooney, Approximately? 
ously Mr. Srretpert. I really have no estimate. 
Mr. Rooney. Well, would you say it was 100 or 1,000? 
Mr. WASHBURN. Twenty-five to thirty-five covering the Washington press. 
Mr. STREIBERT. I would like to supply that. 
Mr. WASHBURN. There was mailed out to the advertising journals. 
Then, later on, there was inserted in the record: 
total of 250 copies of the press release dated November 18, 1954, was distributed. 


Mr. Roonry. Do you have any questions, Mr. Clevenger / 
Mr. CLEVENGER. No. 


Morton Picrure SERVICE 


Mr. Rooney. Then we shall next refer to the motion-picture serv- 
ice, Which is at page 226 of the justifications. The request for 1956 
is in the amount of $4,484,000, which would mean a requested increase 
of $1,597,000 for the motion-picture area. 

Mr. CLevencer. That is exclusive of the television ? 

Mr. Roonry. This would be exclusive of the television, is that right, 
Mr. Streibert ? 

7 STREIBERT. Yes, sir. 

. Rooney. And, Mr. Streibert, it would not include the local costs 
n connection with this program, is that right ? 

Mr. Srretsert. That is correct. 

Mr. Roonry. And the total local costs are how much ? 

Mr. Posner. The total cost of the motion-picture activity in the 
missions is $5,705,000, whie th added to the $4, 454,000 reque sted for the 
Motion Picture Service in Washington would give the total. 

Mr. Roonry. $10,189,000 ? 

Mr. Posner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Now, without passing on your reference here to the 

lort movie we saw entitled, “Dance to Freedom,” wherein you re- 
terred to it asa hard-hitting anti-Communist film— 

eman 
yu did 
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MOBILE MOTION PICTURE UNITS 


Do you have any new mobile units in here ? 

Mr. Srremert. Yes. 

Mr. Roonry. How much ? 

Mr. SrrerBert. $140,680. 

Mr. Roonry. How many did you buy this year? Let us first take 
last year, 1954. 

Mr. Srreipert. The current year was $80,000. I do not have 1954. 

Mr. Rooney. How much of that have you spent, and what have you 
gotten for what you spent ? 

Mr. Srrerserr. We have purchased 33 mobile units. 

Mr. Rooney. So far? 

Mr. Srremert. Twenty-two of those by proceeds from sales applied 
to purchases. 

Mr. Rooney. What do you mean by that ? 

Mr. Srremert. Mr. Shelton handled that. 

Mr. SuHevron. Mr. Chairman, we have purchased 33 units; 22 of 
the 33 were purchased from proceeds of sales of other mobile units. 

Mr. Roonry. How many ? 

Mr. Suetron. Of how many sales? 

Mr. Roonry. Yes. How many did you sell to get the 22? 

Mr. Sueiron. May I supply that for the record ¢ 

Mr. Rooney. Well, we are more interested in having it given to us 
right now, during this session, than to have it later inserted in lumps 
of detail; that is not as satisfactory as getting the information while 
we are talking to you. 

My next question is, How much did you spend for the 33 mobile 
units ? 

Mr. Suetron. The average sales price was $1,329.03. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you not have figures here that you could give us, 
instead of going all around the bush ? 

Mr. Suexron. I have the receipts of the sales from July 1, 1954, 
to January 1, 1955. 

Mr. Rooney. How much is that ? 

Mr. Suerron. $69,109.75. 

Mr. Rooney. $69,000, and that, in the face of this language of 
Mr. Clevenger—in this report of the committee at page 19 of last 
year, “No funds have been recommended for the purchase of addi- 
tional mobile units” ? 

Mr. Suetron. That is correct. These were not additions; these 
were replacements of mobile units that were obsolete. 

Mr. Roonry. That is what you say with regard to 22 of them? 

Mr. Sueiron. That is what I say with regard to the entire 33. I 
am making the point that 22 of the 33 were purchased from the pro- 
ceeds of the sales. 

Mr. Rooney. Where did you get the other 11? 

Mr. Suevton. The other 11 were out of new funds. 

Mr. Roonry. And that in the face of this report of Mr. Clevenger 
and the committee that no funds were recommended for the purchase 
of additional mobile units? 

Mr. Suevron. We did not increase the number of mobile units; 
therefore, these were not additional mobile units; they are merely the 
replacement of units that were retired from the program. 
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Mr. Rooney. Mr. Clevenger. 

Mr. Cuevencer. Well, I would say that I, long ago, gave up any 
hope of ever having any budget lary control over this outfit. 

Mr. Rooney. Well, I am going to try and I shall stay with it until 
next Christmas. 

Mr. Srreieert. I think the record ought to show we disposed of 68 
mobile units during the year and replaced the 68 with 33; reducing the 
inventory from 336 at the beginning of the year to 301. 

Mr. Roonry. Where do you find that in the justifications ? 

Mr. Srreieert. I do not think it is in there. That is the reason I 
asked to have this figure given. 

Mr. Cievencer. I find an item here that you are asking for $140,000 
for the purchase in this year 

Mr. Roonry. 80,000 

Mr. SrrerBert. Yes. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. $140,000 is their request. 

Mr. Roonry. But last year, after the language of the report that 
showed an allowance of $80,000—was it your understanding, Mr. 
Clevenger, that that was for replacement of these units? 

Mr. Cievencer. I did not have that idea. 

Mr. Srreipert. We took it for what it said. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Maybe we did better than we thought. 


SPECIAL ADAPTATIONS FOR LATIN AMERICA 


Mr. Rooney. What is this item of $60,000 entitled, “Special Adap- 
tation, Latin America” page 238 of the justifications? 

Mr. Suetron. That is for the adaptation of 40 reels of material 
which will be specially tailored for the Latin American area. Mr. 
Chairman, you have seen some of the films that were produced in 
other parts of the world which were of the hard anti-Communist 
nature. It is our belief that this material can be adapted for use in 
Latin America, by making certain changes in the material, very minor 
visual changes, but narrative changes, and it is our belief that by 
using this material produced in other areas of the world we can use 
the $60,000 and furnish to Latin America 40 reels of hard-hitting anti- 
Communist material. 

Mr. Rooney. That would be at a cost of $1,500 per reel ? 

Mr. Suertron. Yes. 


MOTION PICTURE PROJECTORS 


Mr. Roonry. What about this request for $243,375 for the purchase 
of, and shipping of, projectors ? 

Mr. Suevron. Well, you know that our experience factors show- 

\lr. Roonry. Just assume that we know nothing about it. 

Mr. Sueiron. The experience factor shows that projectors have an 
average life of approximately 5 years. Based on that factor, we have 
estimated that we will require 649 projectors to ¢ omplete the strength 
of the projectors up to its present strength, and that is composed of 
464 as replacements and 185 which would go to the Far East for the 
special emphasis that is being put on the Cambodia, Laos, and Viet- 
hamareas. This includes the purchase and shipping costs. 
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Mr. Roonry. This would provide you with almost 400 more pro- 
jectors than you are buying in the pr esent se ‘al year; is that right? 

Mr. Sueron. Yes; this year we bought 2 

Mr. Rooney. I am looking at your own Aaland by which you 
state the 1956 estimate will provide the purch ise of 649 projectors, 
391 more units than were purchased in 1955. Am I wrong in that? 

Mr. Suerron. That is correct. 

Mr. Roonry. Any questions on this, gentlemen ? 

Mr. Cievencer. No questions. 


INFORMATION CENTERS 


Mr. Roonry. Gentlemen, the next item is entitled “Information 
Center Service,” set out on page 241 of the justifications, with a request 
in the amount of $4,804,000; this would be almost $2 million more than 
vou have for this purpose in the current fiscal year. 

Is this to cover some of the hardback books? Are you going to 
give away any of these, or are these to goto libraries ? 

Mr. Srremert. We have with us the Chief of the Information Cen- 
ter Service, Dr. Franklin L. Burdette. 

Mr. Roonry. He has not appeared before the committee previously / 

Mr. Srrerert. He has not appeared, no. 

Mr. Roonry. May we have a brief biographical sketch for the 
record, please ? 

Dr. Burpvetrr. My name is Franklin L. Burdette; I am Chief of the 
Information Center Service of the United States Information Agency, 
supervising all activities of the Information Center Service. 

My background, B. A., 1934 from Marshall College, W. Va.; mas- 
ter of arts in government from the University of Nebraska, 1935; Ph. 
D. from Princeton University, 1938, in the field of political science. 

From 1936 to 1940 I was doing research in Princeton University; 
from 1940 to 1946, executive secretary, National Foundation for 
Education in American Citizenship in the city of Indianapolis, and 
at the same time, was an assistant and associ: ite professor of history 
and political science in Butler University in that city. From 1946 to 
1950, I was a member of the faculty and after 1950 professor and head 
of the department of government and politics at the University of 
Maryland. 

In March 1954, I was appointed to my present position. 

Mr. Roonry. Thank you Dr. Burdette. 

Suppose you tell us about the giveaway of 1,331,000 hard-back and 
paper-back books, magazines, subser iptions to newspapers, and other 
publications, and music which appear, beginning at the bottom of 
page 252 of the justifications and continuing on over to the top of 
page 253? 

Dr. Burpverrr. We have found one of the most effective activities we 
have in many foreign countries where we are cooperating is present- 
ing to institutions and to important public officials and other officials, 
opinion moulders, materials which they need and, in many instances, 
which they request. 


HARD-BACKED BOOKS 


We find that the hard-backed book is of great value for long-range 
durability. 
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We desire to present this wear 285,100 items at an average cost of 
$3.10. 

Mr. Rooney. At a cost of $885,164; is that right? 

Dr. Burperre. Yes. 


PAPER-BACKED BOOKS 


For the paper-backed books, which are obviously expendable, we 
would like to present 1,023,000 at an average cost of 22 cents per 
copy, representing a total cost of $224,840. These paper-backed books 
are especially useful for presentation to individuals, for presentation 
to schools and institutions in places where moulding and other condi- 
tions prevent long life in the hardback book. 

Mr. Roonry. You mean, in the paperback books ? 

Dr. Burperre. The breakdown by areas represents no increase 
whatsoever in Europe. 

In Latin America, in American republics areas, the hard-backed 
book, 15,954 items, at a cost of $49,458. 

In the Far East, hard-backed items, 23,880 at a cost of $74,027 

In the Near East, hard-backed books, 183,832, at a cost of $569,87 


MUSIC PROGRAM 


Mr. Roonry. Doctor, to whom are you going to direct this music 
at a cost of $43,122 7% 

Dr. Burperrre. We find that music gives us an opportunity to 
work in centers with persons who come in and participate on a vol- 
untary basis, and who need the material. And, giving practical illus- 
trations, in Tokyo we are finding it possible to organize a symphony 


orchestra on a purely voluntary ‘basis, wor king with materials which 
we provide, American materials, and American music, and we ex 
pect to have at that _ one of the best orchestras in Japan. 

Now, in Athens, Greece, we are finding it possible to employ a 
great deal of local talent, using our materials and supplies. We 
would like to extend and amplify the use of this material, not whole- 
sale, but as we find a growing use for it. 

Mr. Roonry. Are you going to give away any musical instruments ¢ 

Dr. Burperrr. No. 

Mr. Preston. Have you bought any ? 

Dr. Burvetre. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Preston. Are you sure about that? 

Dr. Burperre. Nothing except record players; no musical instru- 
ments, as such. 


SELECTION OF HARD-BACKED BOOKS 


Mr. Roonry. Doctor, does this list of 110 books which we asked for 
this morning cover all of the books in this hard-backed book pro 
gram? 

Dr. Burverrr. No. 

Mr. Roonry. Where is the list of the books that you are going to 
distribute with the compliments of Uncle Sam to the tune of S885,164 4 

Dr. Burperrr. These books are to be selected during the coming 
year and they do not represent a list masterminded in Washington, 
but it is a list prepared with annotations sent to the field posts, with 
a full description, to determine what use they can have abroad. 
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We especially like to emphasize the books which will overcome the 
Red propaganda that is circulating about the United States, and 
overcome other foreign aspersions upon our people. 

Mr. Roonry. Doctor, would it be fair to say that if you were so 
fortunate as to get this $885,000 you would then pick the books, such 
and such a title, money wise ? 

Dr. Burpetre. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. And if you do not get this money, you will not have 
the terrific burden of picking out the titles of these books ? 

Dr. Burperre. We will have to pick out the titles in any event, sir, 
because we appraise for our library purposes and then these apprasials 
go abroad; the posts, also utilize our annotations to request presenta- 
tions. We shall have, sir, requests for presentations and we shall 
not have an extraordinary extra burden just for presentations. 

Mr. Roonry. This morning we discussed an item of $97,500, give- 
away of books. Is that ine luded in this $885,164, Mr. Posner? 

Mr. Posner. Yes. As I recall, that was in the presentation plans 
in the discussion of the Pakistan program. 

Mr. Rooney. That is right. That would be included in this $885,- 
164? 

Mr. Posner. Yes, sir. 


ENGLISH TEACHING PROGRAM 


Mr. Roonry. Now, with regard to English teaching, $138,000, Dr. 
Burdette. Does this include all of the E nglish teaching in this 
budget ? 

Dr. Burperre. There is some English teaching which is accom- 


plished in binational centers in addition to this item. 

Mr. Rooney. What page? 

Dr. Burverre. Page 251. 

Mr. Posner. Your question was in connection with where the so- 
called binational centers appear in the budget, as I understand ? 

Mr. Rooney. Yes. 

Mr. Posner. The binational centers appear in area budgets, pri- 
marily in the American Republics area. The item of English teach- 
ing does not appear separately therein, but English teaching is one 
of the major activities in the binational centers. 

Mr. Roonry. What would you say the cost of this budget for Eng: 
lish is? 

Dr. Burverre. All of the materials for English teaching are in- 
cluded in this budget. Personnel for the binational centers, how- 
ever, are included under the areas mentioned by Mr. Posner. 

Mr. Rooney. Can you approximate for us what is the cost of the 
personal services ? 

Mr. Posner. We do not have, I am afraid, the information that 
would indicate what time was spent by the personnel on English 
teaching. 

We can provide the total cost of the personnel in the binational 
centers, some of which would be involved in English-teaching but 
not all. 

Mr. Rooney. In addition to this English teaching, you also have 
English being taught on radio broadcasting programs; is that right! 

Mr. Posner. That is correct. 
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“PROFILE OF AMERICA” PUBLICATION 


Mr. Rooney. Did you bring up your so-called Profile of America 
publication ¢ 

Mr. Rosner. I have ¢ a copy here. 

Dr. Burperre. Here is a copy bound in paper and one in cloth. 

Mr. Rooney. How many of these did you distribute in Cambodia ? 

Dr. Burpette. We do not have that figure with us. 

Mr. Roonry. You did distribute them in Cambodia ? 

Mr. Braprorp. We plan to distribute 2,546 sets. 

Mr. Roonry. How many? 

Mr. BrapForp. 2,546 sets. 

Mr. Rooney. And what is the literacy rate in Cambodia / 

Mr. Braprorp. Somewhere around 3 percent—— 

Mr. Roonry. How many will you distribute in Laos ? 

Mr. Braprorp. I am sorry. I was speaking of Laos. The literacy 
rate in Cambodia is about 8 or 9 percent. I was talking about Laos. 
In the literacy rate—it is about 3 percent. 

Mr. Rooney. And you told us you were to distribute 2,546, was it? 

Mr. Braprorp. In Cambodia. 

Mr. Rooney. In Cambodia. 

Mr. Braprorp. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. And the literacy rate there is what; 8 percent / 

Mr. Braprorp. Eight or nine percent. 

Mr. Roonry. How: many did you distribute in Laos ? 

Mr. Braprorp. 1,455 sets. This is translated into the Laos language. 

This book is largely pictorial, not heavy on text. 

Mr. Rooney. Of course, Mr. Bradford, I have only had an oppor- 
tunity to hurriedly glance through it. I shall, as soon as I get a 
chance, make a more detailed inspection. I think you are entitled 
to that. 

When you mentioned the figure of 2,546, what did that figure 
denote ¢ 

Mr. Braprorp. That is the number of these issues we will translate 
into the Cambodian language and distribute in Cambodia. The figure 
was arrived at by our service in Cambodia, by the Public Affairs 
Office. 

Mr. Rooney. And what will that cost the taxpayers / 

Mr. Braprorp. $2,800; about a dollar a book. 

Mr. Rooney. How about the cost for the translation / 

Dr. Burperre. The translation will be taken care of by the publisher. 

Mr. Roonry. How many of these books are you going to give away 
altogether ¢ 

Dr. Burverre. Two hundred and twenty-five thousand—I beg your 
pardon, it is 204,542 at a cost of $225,000. 

Mr. Roonry. What about this item of $225,000 requested on page 
252 of the justifications for the purchase of flat sheets for an illustrated 
book, Profile of America. 

Dr. Burperre. Here is a sample of the flat sheet, which we pur- 
chased at a cost of—we plan to purchase—at a cost of $1.10 per volume. 
These will be supplied to us by the publisher, in this format without 
text, but with the pictures in it. 

The text will be printed in the native language and distributed in 

he countries where they are to be used. 
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We very much desire to do that because of the effort by the Com- 
munists to distribute free and cheap books as a major technique of 
their propaganda campaign. 

Mr. Roonry. Is this in addition to the cost of the books to which 
we referred a few moments ago? 

Dr. Burperre. These are the figures to which we referred. 

Mr. Roonry. I beg your pardon. 

Dr. Burverre. These are the figures to which we referred, the same 
item, 204,543 sets at a cost of $225,000. 

Mr. Rooney. Is this the total cost of this project entitled “Profile 
of America”? 

Dr. Burperrr. There may be some local expenses in arranging with 
publishers making the translation, but this is our cost in Washington. 

Mr. Roonry. I am not sure that I understand this yet. This book 
has not been put out as vet, has it? 

Dr. Burvetrr. Yes; it was published in this country at $8.50 retail 
price and a great many have already been distributed this year in 
English. 

Mr. Rooney. Wait just a minute—where do we find in the justi- 
fications a statement of the money which went into the preparation 
of this book, or for the purchase of the book? 

Dr. Burpverre. This book was prepared and published by an 
American commercial publisher; it was appraised by our staff and 
sent as sample copies. It was desired by the field and requests were 
received. Its distribution in the English version has been under our 
presentation budget in the current fiscal year. 

Mr. Rooney. How much? 

Dr. Burperre. May we supply that for the record? 

Mr. Rooney. Every time we get into something that has some 
interest, you say you will supply it later on. 

Mr. Srremert. Because you get into such detail. 

Mr. Roonry. What nage is the hardback program on? 

Mr. Srremert. 253, I believe. 

Mr. Rooney. It appears from page 252 of the justifications that 
this is a new program, this purchase of the flat sheets to illustrate the 
book, $225,000. 

Dr. Burverte. It is. 

Mr. Roonry. Is that right? 

Dr. Burperre. We are requesting it for this next year. 

Mr. Rooney. And according to page 252, you have never been in 
this before ? 

Dr. Burnette. The flat sheet we have not used. We have presented 
it—— 

Mr. Rooney. T am now trying to find out how much has been spent 
on this project in 1955, 

Dr. Burpverrr. Yes, sir. The Government has snent nothing at all 
on the preparation of the book or its publication. We have purchased 
for presentation abroad. in the English edition, 25,000 paperbacked 
copies and 5,000 hardbacked copies. 

Mr. Roonry. At a cost of how much? 

Dr. Brroerrr. At a cost of $2.03 per paperbacked copy and $2.47 
per hardbacked copy. 

Mr. Roonry. Would you be kind enough to give us the total cost, 
so we will not have to spend all of our time on this? 
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Dr. Burperre. I do not have it with me. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. May, you are a good man with a pencil. 

Mr. May. The hardbacks at a cost of $2.47 for 5.000 would be 
approximately $12,500; and the paperbacks, the others, would be ap- 
proximately $50,000, which would make a total of about 862,500, if Lam 
correct. 

Mr. Roonry. We have $63,100 on this side of the table. 

Mr. May. I will accept your figures. 


NON-PROFIT PUBLISHING CORP. 


Mr. Roonry. What is this business of $350,000 in connection with 
the Publishing Corp. ? 

Dr. Burperre. This refers to the Non-Profit Publishing Corp. 

Mr. Rooney. Yes. Is that referred to anywhere else in the justi- 
fications than on page 252? 

Dr. Burperre. No. 

Mr. Rooney. It might be well to point out just how much informa- 
tion we get about many of these things in these justification sheets. 

In the table on page 252, I find this statement : 


Non-Profit Publishing Corp., 1954, $200,000; 1955, $200,000; 1956, $350,000. 
Change, plus $150,000. 


And then follows only the following language : 

Increase of $150,000 to support the Non-Profit Publishing Corp., to enable us 
to extend the activity in the Far East area. 

is there any further information with regard to this $350,000 
anywhere in the justifications, and if so, where ¢ 

Mr. Srremerr. Mr. Chairman, 1 think you understand that this 
isa classified project, only classified so as to maintain its effectiveness, 
and we, therefore, are unable to complete the explanation in this 
published statement. However, we would like to try to explain as 
much as possible on the record to you, what it is. 

Mr. Roonry. Very well. Please do so. 

Mr. Srreimert. And to respond to any detailed question off the 
record, and Dr. Burdette will attempt to go as close to the line of 
security in explaining this additional $150,000 for 1956 as he can. 

Mr. Roonry. Do you recall the language in Mr. Clevenger’s report 
of last year: 

No funds have been allowed for the Nonprofit Publishing Corp. which is a part 
of the request for Information Center Service. 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. How do you explain your failure to adhere to that? 
Here you have $200,000 set up at page 252 for the fiscal year 1955. 

Mr. Srremerr. That was a recommendation, as we then under- 
stood it, and we have the obligation to continue the support of this 
particular program, particul: wy in view of its great effectiveness. 

Mr. Rooney. Is there anything in the Senate report with regard 
to this subject ? 

Mr. Srrerpert. No; the Senate report does not refer to any Non- 
profit Publishing Corp. 
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Mr. Roonry. Then it would appear, Mr. Clevenger, that a lot of 
time was wasted in writing out the sentence : 

No funds have been allowed for the Nonprofit Publishing Corp. as a part of this 
request for Information Center Service. 

Mr. Crevencer. My last remark will cover this also, Mr. Chairman, 

Mr. Rooney. It is now after 5 o’clock, gentlemen. 

Mr. Srrerert. You have picked up where I had asked Dr. Bur- 
dette to explain as much as he felt he could, and he has not had that 
opportunity. 

Mr. Rooney. We shall give him a chance to get fully calm and 
collected and come here tomorrow morning and make a good presenta- 
tion. 

Mr. Srrereert. He is calm and collected now. 

Mr. Roonry. But he may be more calm and collected after he gets 
a night’s sleep. 

Mr. Srrewert. Well, I did not want to have him preparing over- 
night for something else. 

Mr. Rooney. We shall meet tomorrow at 1:30 p. m. 


Turspay, Marcu 15, 1955. 


RECOMMENDED BOOKS FOR FIELD USE 


Mr. Roonry. The committee will please come to order. 
On yesterday reference was made to the purchase of so many 
books at $3.10 and so many books at 22 cents. Do you recall that? 


Dr. Burpetre. Yes. ; 

Mr. Rooney. I asked you whether or not you had a list of the books 
you would purchase at $3.10 in the coming fiscal year. I believe 
you answered you would not have such a list as yet, that if you 
got the money you would then pattern the books on the list in con- 
formity with the amount of money allowed. 

I believe I am repeating substantially what was said. Do you 
recall that? 

Dr. Burperre. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you have the list of the books in the current fiscal 
year ? 

Dr. Burverte. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. May I have that list ? 

Dr. Burverre. Those are the recommended books. 

Mr. Roonry. How many books are on this list ? 

Dr. Burverte. The exact number would have to be supplied in the 
sense that it is a series of lists. This $3.10, Mr. Chairman, is the 
average cost per book. 

Whether a book has been recommended, or has been ordered by the 
field, may be different. These lists are recommended books. We have 
also ordered some other books, besides those on the lists, that have 
been desired by the field. 
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AVERAGE COST OF BOOKS 


Mr. Rooney. Is the price 22 cents, the average for the paper cover 
book ¢ 

Dr. Burperre. The paper cover? That is the average for the paper 
covered book. 

Mr. Rooney. How high do you go in the price of the paper cover 
books ? 

Dr. BURDETTE. Well, some are retailed at $1.25 but we are able to 
get lower prices than the lower-priced paper books. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you mean to say that $1.25 is the highest price 
for paper covered books ? 

Dr. Burperre. I would not personally know that. It is the 
highest 

Mr. Rooney. Do you know the highest price for hard covered books 
which we give away freely to yeople. abroad ? 

Dr. Burverre. We would be willing to give away any book re- 
quested by a responsible official abroad, especially an ambassador, 
and would not fix the limit. For example, in one case an enc yclopedia 
was given to a very prominent foreign citizen and the price there 
might be reasonably high. 

Mr. Roonry. I am trying to find out the price, whether it is rea- 
sonably high, or high, or ‘Whatever it is. 

Dr. Burperre. I would have to get for the record, the highest 
price ever paid in the last year for such books. I do not have it 
with me. 

Mr. Roonry. Have you any idea whether it would be $10, $15, 
or $20 ¢ 

Dr. Burperrr. I should be inclined to think that it would be 
the upper range of what you are speaking about. 

Mr. Rooney. $20? 

Dr. Burverrer. $20 is quite possible. In this list, which is a copy 
from October 1953 to December 1953 

Mr. Rooney. When we are talking about $20 books we are talking 
about giveaway books; you are going to give them to someone. 

Dr. Burverre. Yes. 

Mr. Roonry. And you will never get the book back. 

Dr. Burperre. We might be giving it to a Prime Minister of a 
foreign country or to a minister of educ: ation, or to another prominent 
citizen. 

Mr. Roonry. How many Prime Ministers do we have, approxi- 
mately ? 

Dr. Burperre. In that category we have approximately 60 to 70. 

Mr. Rooney. And how many ministers? 

Dr. Burverre. If we multiply that, it surely would be a guess. 

Mr. Rooney. Six or seven times ? 

Dr. Burverre. No, I =e not think so. 

Mr. Rooney. How many ¢ 

Dr. Burperre. Probably 20 to 30 times that number. 

Mr. Rooney. Now, how many books in this whole giveaway 
program are in this budget estimate ? 

Dr. Burperre. 985,537 hard-backed books plus 1,022,000 paper- 
bound books. 
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Mr. Roonry. It is fair to say that they only go to Prime Ministers, 
and to other ministers? 

Dr. Burverrr. Certainly; yes. We certainly would not be giving 
the more expensive volumes, save to the most important target group. 


GIVEAWAY OF ENCYCLOPEDIAS AND OTHER EXPENSIVE BOOKS 


Mr. Roonry. You said something about an encyclopedia. What 
did you mean when you referred to the word “encyclopedia”? 

Dr. Burverre. I recall that in one instance, for example, an ambas- 
sador wished to make a formal presentation to an institution on the 
occasion when he was—when it was opened under the auspices of the 
Prime Minister of the country, that a set of the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica was presented to the institution. That is one example. 

Mr. Rooney. What was the cost of that, Doctor? 

Dr. Burperre. I would have to supply that information for the 
record. 

Mr. Roonry. Approximately ? 

Dr. Burperre. Approximately, I should say, $90 for the set. 

Mr. Rooney. How many of those sets have you? 

Dr. Burverre. Not a large number, say when we are—— 

Mr. Roongy. What do you mean to indicate when you say no large 
number ? 

Dr. Burpette. I should say, if I were asked to give an approxima- 
tion, that a dozen sets of Encyclopedia Britannica would be probably 
the outside limit to that cost. 

We have given away, when we could, large sets of books. For in- 
stance, we have given our ideological books which analyze communism ; 
and we have given away our pro-democratic books to institutions 
where they have multiple readerships. 

In the case of giving away the ideological and other related books, 
we do not find that the costs are always uniform. To some degree 
selection depends on the part of the world in which we find the book 
to be helpful. We undertake to match the books which are given 
away to the needs of the country and also to the needs of the American 
people with regard to the mission which this agency has. 

Mr. Roonry. Was there gotten out on the 7th of Januar y 1955, by 
the Information Agency, a mimeographed bulletin directed to the 
Public Affairs Office and/or the Office of Coordinated Presentation 
Activities in the field ? 

Dr. Burpvetre. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. And am I reading the following correctly: 

Compton Picture Encyclopedia F. E. Compton, 1954, 15 volumes, $79.50. The 
1954 edition of this Standard School Encyclopedia is being offered by the pub- 
lisher at reduced rates since the 1955 edition is now ready for distribution in 
the United States. These sets were printed in August and actually include some 
of the new material set in type for the 1955 edition. To take advantage of this 
special price, the Agency will have to place its order on February 1; please cable 
your request in order that they may be received by that date. 

Have I read your memorandum to the field correctly ? 

Dr. Burperre. Yes. 
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LIST OF BOOKS SUPPLIED TO FIELD OFFICES 


Mr. Roonry. When you ti alk of hard-cover books, and refer to the 
current yearbooks, where is the list from which you selected those 
books in the current fiscal year ? 

Dr. Burverrr. There is no complete list of the books which we 
would supply to the field. We send to the field the books which we 
recommend to them for consideration and we also—— 

Mr. Roonry. Where is the list of those / 

Dr. Burverre. You have it. 

Mr. Rooney. This entire folder here [indicating | ? 

Dr. Burperre. Includes books which we recommend. 

Mr. Roonry. What do you have in your hand ? 

Dr. Burverre. This is the presentation list. Those are supplements 
for use in ordering books for libraries and for presentation, as a sep- 
arate operation. 

Mr. Rooney. Is there one printed subsequent to this or is that only 
then done by way of supplement ¢ 

Dr. Burperre. By way of supplement. 

Mr. Roonry. Do we now have all of the supplements since the date 
of this presentation list ? 

Dr. Burverre. Yes. 

Mr. Roonry. How many are there? I have one numbered 9, and 
another numbered 8. Where is No. 10% 

Mr. Bow. I have No. 10. 

Mr. Rooney. Then we have No. 7. Where are Nos. 1 to 6? 

Mr. May. The first bound volume represents, I believe you will find, 
1 to6. Iam not sure that the numbers still appear in it but it is eom- 
plete with supplements from the beginning of that volume through 
No. 11, I believe. 

Mr. Rooney. Is No. 10 the last numbered supplement ? 

Mr. May. May I ask the date on that supplement, Mr. Bow ¢ 

Mr. Rooney. What is that date ? 

Mr. Bow. January 7, 1955. 

Mr. May. I believe that is the last list that is available. 

Dr. Burperre. You are here referring to the presentation list 4 

Mr. Rooney. I beg your pardon ? 

Dr. Burperrr. You are referring now to the presentation list, are 
you, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Rooney. I am referring to the presentation list; yes. 

Dr. Burperre. Correct. You now have before you the library list 
of recommended books ¢ 

Mr. Roonry. Do you have another one of these which you could let 
the committee have / 

Mr. May. Wecan compile one. 

Mr. Rooney. This one is indexed. Could you send another one up 
here / 

Mr. May. Yes. 

Mr. Srremert. You can keep that one. 

Mr. Roonry. This one appears to be marked up for your use. 

Mr. Srretmerr. They do not need it currently. 

Mr. Rooney. It looks as though somebody might have been doing 
some work on this one and I do not want to slow up your work of 
getting rid of these books. 
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Mr. Strerwert. We will issue others as fast as we can. 
Mr. Roonry. Are there any questions before we pass to the next 
subject ? 


PROCUREMENT AND PRESENTATION OF ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Mr. Bow. I have one or two questions. I am interested in this book 
presentation, and I would like to come back to the question of that 
encyclopedia at $79.50 per set. How many of those were actually 
ordered ? 

Dr. Burperre. I am sure we could provide that for you. 

Mr. Bow. I would like to know how many were ordered, how many 
of those were presented and then can you tell me who they were 
presented to? 

Dr. Burverre. That is a field operation and it would certainly re- 
quire correspondence with the field. 

(The following information was supplied later :) 

The inclusion of Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia in the list of books recom- 
mended for presentation resulted in field post requests for 597 sets up to March 
1, 1955. The Agency has approved and is placing an order for 200 sets for 20 
posts. These sets will be presented to schools, libraries, and institutions selected 
by the field officers. The names of intended recipients are being requested from 
the field. 

Mr. Bow. You mean that when a volume of the value of $79.50 is 
presented to someone, nobody in Washington knows who it is pre- 
sented to? 

Dr. Burperre. We would certainly expect to have a justification. If 
we receive from the field a message stating that the occasion is such 
that a presentation is to be made by an ambassador to some institution, 
we would expect the name to be given, but that would be a matter of 
field determination. There are circumstances which you can readily 
understand wherein it would be better not to mention in the dispatch 
the name of the persons who were involved, but certainly we would 
expect the justification. 

Mr. Bow. What is the criteria upon which you determine whether 
or not an encyclopedia, a full set encyclopedia, is to be presented to 
someone ? 

Dr. Burpetre. It is based ona field decision. We expect the criteria 
to be exercised in the field as to the evaluation of the importance of 
the person to be reached, the number of persons to be reached by such 
volumes and the need of the volumes in the particular country. 

Mr. Bow. Have you set up a criteria for the field men to use in 
making the determination ? 

Dr. Burperre. We have set up such a briefing, training employees 
as they go abroad. We further correspond, in any doubtful cases, 
with the field so that no order is sent from W ashington without a 
justification, from the field, which seems reasonable within the pro- 
gram of the agency. 

Mr. Bow. Can you give us any idea how many of these have gone 
out ? 

Dr. Burverre. Not of the specific titles. 

Mr. Bow. Were there other encyclopedias besides this Compton 
Picture Encyclopedia presented to people throughout the world? 
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Dr. Burverre. I will provide for the record any information for 
the current fiscal year, or any fiscal year you may wish, if you desire 
me to do so. 


PROCUREMENT AND DISTRIBUTION OF AMERICAN MUSIC BY GILBERT CHASE 


Mr. Bow. Now here is a book by Gilbert Chase, of American Music, 
$5.95. How many of those were ordered ? 

Dr. Burperte. May we supply that for the record ? 

(The following information was supplied later :) 


One hundred and fifty-four copies were ordered for 28 posts. 


Mr. Bow. Who would you present a book of that kind to? This 
booklet says it fulfills a long-felt need for the information program; 
comprehensive up-to-date history of American music, covering Amer- 
ican music from its earliest beginning up to Broadway music, 

Dr. Burverre. Such a book would Fopdines ‘ily go to libraries abroad 
under foreign auspices in order to combat the impression that is con- 
veyed against us by our enemies that America has no culture. 


PURPOSE OF BOOK PRESENTATIONS 


Mr. Bow. Here is another one that refers to building up culture with 
declaration to early American music, and to the development of in- 
strumental music in the 20th century, and refers to jazz and some of 
the major and minor figures in American music, and says a fine 
bibliography caps the work. 

Now is that developed and presented to people for the purpose of 
showing American culture ? 

Dr. Burperre. The book is not developed by us. ‘The presentation 
program is developed for the purpose of presenting American culture 
as a part of the message which we have for these people. 

Mr. Bow. Mr. Burdette, can you give this committee information 
as to whether you have accomplished your purpose with this presenta- 
tion by giving us particular facts and history on some of these presen- 
tations? 

Dr. Burperre. I think we can provide a number of such instances. 
For instance, in the Public Affairs Office of Amman the public affairs 
officer called on the inspector of schools in the Balga District of 
Amman and mentioned to him that there were publications that could 
be made available for the Government schools of the district. The 
educational officer requested books for each of the 99 schools in his 
cnr I have a list of them here and will be glad to read them; 

r I can submit it to you for the record. 

Mr. Bow. Those are additional books to the ones that were pre- 
sented ? 

Dr. Burperre. Yes. 

I would like to hand it across to you. 

Mr. Bow. Yes. 

Dr. Burperre. As we present books of this character, when we get 
them into the schools abroad and when we are asked to do this by the 

school officials, we feel that their impact is of major value. 

Mr. Bow. These books would go into the library ? 

Dr. Burverrr. Into school libraries abroad; yes. 
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Mr. Bow. They would be helpful to the teachers, for use in the 
schools ¢ 

Dr. Burperrr. Exactly. I would be glad to mention other cases if 
] may. 

Mr. Bow. I think it is very important that this field be studied; that 
you ought to have a pretty good program. Fr: ankly, it is something 
that-T have not understood before and I think it is rather rr 
that we find whether or not we are reaching our goal. I might si 
that quite recently I have requested the agency to find a book—I indie - 
stand they have not found the book—but I think it was put out by 
Moscow and it is generally circulated in Central America and in Span- 
ish, at the level of the first grade in Soviet Russia, and to me that is 
one of im; best propaganda books that I have ever seen. I think any 
child in Central America whoever read that book, or looked at it, 
would have a burning desire at eisebiaes to go to the Soviet Union. 
They have done a be: tutiful selling job. 


INDOCTRINATION OF YOUTH 


The thing that I have noticed in much of the testimony given here is 
the fact that we are trying to get to the upper level, to reach the intel- 
lectual, and it seems to me, from some of the Soviet propaganda that 
T have seen that they are indoctrinating the youth, getting at the lower 
level to the people who are coming on. 

Now, what are you doing in that regard ? 

Dr. Burperre. We subscribe as an agency to the doctrine that infor- 
mation trickles from the individual or leadership down. This is not 


an indication of the age that it reaches. We should be very glad to . 


work with all youth but we have been limited in our resources. We 
are convinced that we must work with the leadership group, with 
those persons who are being educated in schools, because they are of 
much greater target importance than the person who is unfortunately 
not being educated. 

We are dealing with all youth; we are dealing with youth groups 
as well as adult groups which have, and probably will have influence 
in the years ahead, many of whom have influence at the present time. 

For that reason, we find from experience, it is valuable to get into 
the school system, and when we cet into the school system, we never 
want to go in in an underh: inded fashion, because we must deal with 
them aboveboard as we pointed out. We recognize that when a book 
oes into the school system, that if we can cooperate and get them to 
cooperate and understand the problems of, say, Communist infiltra- 
rion and they decide to use further material, we find it makes a very 
strong Impact for us. 

For instance, in Kgypt we have a case. The Arab League had an 
educational conference in Cairo, and the Cultural Affairs Officer in 
Cairo was able to arrange with the Minister of Education that a great 
many books would be placed in the Egyptian schools and made avail- 
able to them for teaching material. This is the type of cooperative 
activity which we think is of major significance in combating com- 
munism, 

Mr. Bow. Mr. Burdette. you made mention of the limited resources 
in answer to my suggestion about the Soviet book and T saw the first- 
grade storybook. I am wondering, in cases where you are not able to 
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furnish the schools, where we would have to spend so much money for 
an expensive set like an encyclopedia, and it is an expensive set, and 
the question is running through my mind whether it would have been 
better to have used that money to reach that particular level rather 
than using the individual sets in that amount to go to particular 
ndividuals. 

USE OF PRESENTED BOOKS 


I would like to point out one further thing to you on this same 
subject, and I think probably it has been the experience of practically 
every Member of Congress, and that is, we get a great many books, 
know I do, I get a great many of them presented to me during the 

“aur, many of them from fore ign governments or foreign countries, 
cell ng the story of their country. I should like to be able to read 
them but. I a —_ there are many of them that have been on my 
bookease for 2, 3, or 4 years and I have never been able to open them. 

Has any aver ever been made of the presentation as to the use of 
these books, whether or not these government officials and other 
people who are presented these books may not be in the same position 
that many of us are—that we just do not have the time to read them ¢ 
it is nice to have them on the shelf and perhaps they are good for 
reference, but I was wondering whether they are actually being re- 
ceived and used in the school system that you are talking about. 

Dr. Burperre. We have given earnest consideration to the problem 
you mentioned, sir. We are sure that when books are requested from 
foreign sources, the interest in the book is likely to be from a higher 
level than when it is presented without a request. 

Further than that, if we have not been able to receive as many 
requests as we think would be helpful to a particular target area, we 
try to personalize the gifts. As I pointed out, instead of mailing 
these books to a foreign mailing list from some uncertain source of 
information, we hope to personalize relationships and develop personal 
contacts. Through those contacts, perhaps, our officers ciscuss the 
book and send the book out as a result of conversation and discussions, 
and consequently have an individual contact on such a basis. 

Further than that, we feel that Americans who can make suggestions 
cf persons with whom we want to make contact, persons whom we 
want to reach in the presentation program, can render a great service. 
We have had cooperation from a number of organizations in the 
(nited States interested in such activities. 

[| do not want to put too much emphasis on the thought of individual 
presentation. I believe that the discussion so far m: iy have left the 

npression that most of these books are going to individual citizens. 
W hile I do not have the exact figures at hand, J am certain that the 

eat majority of them are given to institutions where there can be a 

niultiplic ity of readerships, on the basis of requests from people such 
is students for that type of book. 

We have a situation, for example, j broad, where a person goes 

. hibrary and finds there is need for a group. of books on Amer 

“an philesanten We may supply the library with a hundred such 
bok which can be used by the students for a number of years. I 
have found that true in the libraries that I have visited in some of 
theme eons 
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Mr. Bow. That may be true for the libraries and some of the 
people you reach in target areas but after all, it is the masses of people 
that we have to reach. 

Dr. Burverre. I think there is no doubt that we are placing em- 
phasis upon the target leadership group rather than on the larger 
group, because of our limited resources. 

Mr. Srrerpert. May I interrupt you, Doctor? 

Dr. Burpverre. Yes. 

Mr. Srremertr. There is a provision for a substantial number of 
textbooks to be used in China, for the overseas Chinese schools in 
southeastern Asia—a million of them. 

Mr. Bow. Those are actually in schools. 

Mr. Srrerpert. Those are for the schools. 

Mr. Bow. I believe that is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 


DISTRIBUTION OF “PROFILE OF AMERICA” 


Mr. Rooney. There is one further thing with regard to this book 
business which I referred to yesterday. I do want to pinpoint it for 
the record, with regard to this book Profile of America. How many 
copies do you propose to distribute in 1956 fiscal year, both soft 
and hard covered, and how much will they cost ? 

Dr. Burpetre. Our proposal for 1956 fiscal year is to place them 
in foreign languages only. We have nothing in the current fiscal 
year, so far as I know, completed 

Mr. Rooney. Doctor, I want to know how much it is going to cost 
to get the books out, the Profile of America, and what the total amount 
in this budget would be in connection with this book. 

Dr. Burverre. In connection with this book, in foreign languages 
only, the limit we have is 204,543 copies at a cost of $225,000. All of 
these are to be in foreign languages. We have no present 

Mr. Rooney. Does that include the translation ? 

Dr. Burperre. That includes the cost of the material. The trans- 
lation cost will be absorbed by the local publisher or possibly with 
some help from the field funds available for translation in the indi- 
vidual office. But so far as Washington is concerned 

Mr. Roonry. Doctor, would I be going afield too far if I said that 
the answer to my question is “Perhaps”? 

Dr. Burverre. I think, sir-——- 

Mr. Rooney. Is it a fair question to ask if $225,000 covers all of 
the translation ? 

Dr. Burverre. It covers 

Mr. Srreiert. No. 

Dr. Burperre. It covers all the Washington material costs. 

Mr. Roonry. What are the other costs? 

Dr. Burverre. The other costs will be for field costs and not admin- 
istrative costs in Washington, or administrative support costs. They 
will be worked out in an arrangement with the local publishers in 
the post. 

Mr. Rooney. How much will that cost be? 

Dr. Burverre. We have no identifiable figures for those expendi- 
tures. 

Mr. Rooney. Would you care to hazard a guess? 
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Dr. Burperre. In many instances, the cost will be negligible. There 
will be no Washington cost, because the foreign publisher will take 
the material that we supply him and distribute the book. To attempt 
to make a guess of that cost would simply be—— 

Mr. Rooney. If you were making a guess, what would be your 
cuess ? 

Dr. Burperre. It would be simply hazarding a guess that would 
be unverifiable. 

Mr. Roonry. Would you say it would be a thousand dollars or a 
hundred thousand, which would it be nearest to? 

Dr. Burperre. It would be nearer the $1,000 than $100,000. 

Mr. Roonry. And does this include personal services ? 

Dr. Burperre. No; there is additional service, but it is not above 
the overhead calculated in personal services in Washington. There 
are no additional personal services necessary in Washington. 

Mr. Rooney. Doctor, if the committee were to decide you were do- 
ing more harm than good to the United States of America by putting 
out this book, and concluded that we would not, and could not, approve 
your spending money to put out this book, I am trying to find out 
where would it come out of this budget ? 

Dr. Burvetre. I should think you would take out the figure of 
$225,000, 

Mr. Rooney. But we are afraid you have something else in here 
which you have already indicated with regard to translation. 

Dr. Burperre. That would not be in the budget of this service. 

Mr. Rooney. I do not care what budget it would be in. Is there any- 
thing in this entire budget of $80 million plus ? 

Mr. Posner. There is no item in any part of the mission budget or 
anywhere else in the document for the translation of Profile of 
America. 

Mr. Bow. Who is going to pay it and how is it going to be 
paid ? 

Mr. Posner. It will be done by the local publisher who, in return 
for securing the pictures and material, will carry the translation cost 
himself. 

Mr. Rooney. Is this $225,000 we are talking about the cost of the 
flat sheets ? 

Dr. Burperre. Yes. 

Mr. Roonry. Now, beyond the flat sheets, do you have some copies 
of this book. which we see here before us on the table? 

Dr. Burpetrr. We have no plans to present them in fiscal year 1956. 

Mr. Roonry. When do you expect to present them ? 

Dr. Burperre. They have been presented abroad in fiscal year 1955. 

Mr. Rooney. How many? 

Dr. Burpvettr. The exact number or total is 29,775, of which the 
paperbound copies are 24,525 and the hard-backed copies, 5,250; the 
paperbound copy cost $2.03 and the clothbound, $2.47, at a total cost 
of $62,753.25. 

Mr. Roonry. And you have already done that? 

Mr. Burberrr. Yes; from the presentation funds of the agency, in 
English only and not in foreign languages. 

Mr. Bow. I am sorry, Mr. Chairman, but I would like to ask another 
question, 
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Mr. Roonry. I am delighted to have you ask questions because each 
question of yours always has weight to it. 


REVIEW OF TRANSLATED BOOKS 


Mr. Bow. This interests me about the translation. We know that 
in another branch of Government, that we have been building some 
motors and parts end things of that kind and offshore procurements in 
Communists’ shops. Now, under your plan with these printing 
agencies, you are going to translate and print this book. How do you 
know you are not going to get. into some Communist shop where the 
language can be completely altered to serve the purpose of the 
Camtemniean’ 

Dr. Burperre. We have been able to control that by requiring that 
copies be submitted in advance of distribution for review, and we 
have instructed our folks abroad to carry on the review. 

Mr. Bow. Then there is a certain item of cost that is going to be 
involved in the cost of translation by the agency, is it not? 

Dr. Burpverre. That is the type of cost which is represented by exist- 
ing personnel. 

Mr. Bow. Dr. Burdette, what. we are trying to get at in this com- 
mittee today is what is the posal cost, what the cost of the book is 
voing to be. and I do not care how you cover it, or how you do it. I 
would like to know what the actual cost is going to be for the distribu- 
tion of that book, how you are going to ¢ ontrol it, how you are going 
to censor it so that we know that we are not sending out Communist 
propaganda under the guise of the United States. I am disturbed 
about that. 

Dr. Burverre. I would be glad to go into detail if you like. 

Mr. Bow. Give us the detail, Doctor. 

Dr. Burperre. Yes. 

Mr. Bow. And tell us how much that book is going to cost, regard- 
less of whether it covers administrative costs or not; how much is it 
going to cost ? 

Dr. Burverre. The indirect costs, sir, are not subject to calculation, 
just as we raise questions in any business: there are costs 

Mr. Bow. How many people, and how long will it take the people 
in your mission to review a set of those books? 

Dr. Burverre. Of course the cost of the individual who reviews it 
would vary with the one who is being employed. In all our missions, 
there are persons who have responsibility for dealing with translation, 
in the translation office. Among them 

Mr. Rooney. Doctor, when you have a question you ask a student in 
class, do you become a little bit nettled when he refuses to answer 
your question ? 

Dr. Burperre. T always hope, sir, that the answer can be as fair 
and as correct as the student wants to make it. I insist that in many 
instances an answer of “Yes” or “No,” in dollars and cents, is not 
complete. IT have always had the feeling, sir, that when one wants to 
say how much it costs to write a letter, it is very unfair to talk abont 
the retirement fund for the secretary in the cost, because the secretary 
would get the retirement fund whether or not the letter were written. 

And hence, when we are dealing with this question of the translation 
program abroad, of which this becomes a part, I say that we are sup- 
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plying the materials in this instance, in such fashion that the transla 
tion cost of this particular item will be less noticeable in the post, 
than the ordinary translation item. Now, ordinarily, the 

Mr. Bow. Now, let me interrupt you again because I do not think 
we are getting at what we want. 

Dr. Burverre. Pardon me. 

Mr. Bow. Will this translation be done by the publishing house and 
then the proofsheet submitted to the tr: anslation clerk, or will the 
translation be done by the mission and then submitted to the publisher ? 

Dr. Burperre. In most cases by the publisher, and with the mate- 
rial submitted to us. 

Mr. Bow. And in how many cases will that not be done? 

Dr. Burverre. I should think that in very few of them. 

Mr. Rooney. ee where will it be done in those cases? 

Dr. Burperre. I should think, and I think I can say in nearly every 
instance, practically all instances, the translation would be arranged 
by the publisher and would not be done by employees of the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Bow. Then the proofsheets will be read? 

Dr. Burperre. Yes. We would expect to have in our staff, local 
staff, those who would read such material and who will read it. 

Mr. Bow. You would not distribute them unless they read them? 

Dr. Burperrre. No; we would not. 

Mr. Bow. That is all. 


Program Direction AND APPRAISAL 


Mr. Roonry. Next, gentlemen, is the program direction and ap- 
praisal at page 256 of the justifications, with a request in the amount 
of $2,082,000 which is an increase of $273,000 over the amount in the 
current fiscal year. 

At this point, we shall insert in the record page 256 of the justifi- 
cations, 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


This activity includes estimated requirements for the Office of the Director, 
Assistant Directors for geographic areas, Office of Policy and Programs, Office of 
Research and Intelligence, and Office of Private Cooperation. 

The summary of requirements by office and the detailed justification for each 
office follows: 

Summary of requirements by office 


! | | 
Increase or 


954 actu: 1955 es ate 956 estimate | 
1954 actual 55 estimate 1956 estimate | gacrease (—) 


Office —s 7 ae eee 


| 
| Posi- Posi- Posi- | Posi- 
- Amount ) Amount A mount Post 


d Amount 
tions tions tions tions | A™mou 


Office of the Director 12 | $126, 488 11 $127, 800 11 | $127 
Assistant Directors for geogr: iphic | | | 
areas | 20] 157,185 | 20} 211,400; 20} 211, 4 
i. Office of Policy and Programs 87 | 628, 6: 87 | 637, 500 87 | 637, 5 | 
Office of Research and Intelligence 95 | 752,175 95 658, 100 Q5 831, : $173, 000 
Office of Private Cooperation a 20 135, 86 20 174, 200 23 274, 2 ‘ 100, 000 


Subtotal 234 |1, 800, 3! 


52 233 (1, 809, 000 236. |2, 082, 3 273, 000 
Program liquidation costs 31 52, 525 


Total ‘ 265 (1,852, 877 233 1, 809, 236 2, O82, é 273, 000 





OFFICE OF PRIVATE COOPERATION 


Mr. Rooney. Why do you ask for $100,000 for the Office of Private 
Cooperation ? 

Mr. Srrerpert. We feel that the opportunity to have private or- 
ganizations, funds, businesses doing business abroad, and other private 
uuspices to help promote abroad the purposes of the United States, 
have tremendous possibilities. We have been encouraged by the 
progress so far, but we think there is a very high ceiling above this, 
which we need to explore and promote. 

It takes some personnel; this provides for an additional three to 
the staff; and it takes some funds in the way of travel and materials 
and we are very anxious to get more cooperation, particularly from 
business if we can, as well as other organizations. 

We have a wide variety of effective cooperation so far. 

This is in accordance with the administration’s policy that we use 
private auspices, and that Government should not attempt to do 
the whole job, and we think that can be done. 

We have been building this up rather gradually and I think we 
have lagged. As a matter of fact, we have lagged in getting the 
maximum cooperation from private auspices, where the potential 
might be higher. We are not sure of it. It is a matter of continued 
exploration and effort. 

Mr. Roonry. What is meant by the language on page 268 of the 
justifications : 


Without assistance, symphony orchestra budgets cannot provide for the 
printing, for overseas distribution, of special illustrated programs. 


Mr. Srreteert. In order to promote the relationships between 


groups in this country and groups abroad, we have over the past year 
or two had so-called symphony salutes, where a city symphony or- 
chestra will salute a city in another country. This provides for pro- 
grams to be distributed in foreign cities in that country to promote 
the shortwave listening to this salute and broadcast. This has been 
arranged usually with official cooperation by the mayors and has been 
extremely successful. 


OFFICE OF RESEARCH AND INTELLIGENCE 
EVALUATION PROGRAM 


Mr. Preston. Does your program evaluation come under the Office 
of Research and Intelligence ? 

Mr. Loomis. Yes. 

Mr. Preston. The report last year of the committee stated we were 
approving $400,000 as the maximum amount for evaluation work. 
Where do you get the figure of $658,100 for the fiscal year 1955? 

Mr. Srremerr. The Office of Research and Intelligence had its 
previous designation—I can tell you just how much it was in a 
moment. 

Mr. Preston. The figure of $658,100 includes the evaluation as well 
as research and intelligence ? 

Mr. Loomis. Yes. 

Mr. Preston. How much did you have set up for evaluation in 
fiscal year 1955? 
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Mr. SrreiBert. Since Mr. Loomis is the head of that department, I 
think he has the information. 

Mr. Loomis. Mr. Preston, the Office of Evaluation as it was known 
last year, has been added to what was known last year as the Coordi- 
nator of Psy chological Intelligence, which also appeared in the budget 
as a Separate item; also the Radio Service Libr: ary and also the Press 
Service Library. 

In the current fiscal year, 1955, if you subtract from the present 
expenditure the amount of money for these three services which have 
been added to the Evaluation Service, you will find that in 1955 we 
have actually spent $342,000 as compared with the $400,000 limit that 
you mentioned last year. 

So that we are actually $57,130 less, as far as that unit is concerned. 

Mr. Preston. What has been spent thus far’ I take it, from what 
you said, that you mean that is for the rest of the fiscal yea1 

Mr. Loomis. Yes. 

Mr. Preston. Has it all been handled on a contractual basis ? 

Mr. Loomis. No, sir. Some of it has been personal services, 
$186,890. 

Mr. Preston. Including travel / 

Mr. Loomis, No. 

Mr. Presron. How much for travel / 

Mr, Loomis. $20,000; and $136,000 for program expenses. 

Mr. Preston. How many trips aboard are included in the $20,000 

Mr. Loomis. In the fiscal year 1955, eight trips. 

Mr. Preston. Eight trips? 

Mr. Loomis. Yes. 

Mr. Preston. Who made those eight trips, do you know ? 

Mr. Loomis. They have not all been made. Mr. Micoeci, who was 
head of the unit until August, made a trip. I believe that was on 
1955 funds, which had to do with a part of team study of radio for 
Operations Coordinating Board. 

Mr. Crespi, Head of External Research, made a trip in order to dis- 
cuss with 4 countries, the public affairs officers of 4 countries, the 
establishment of a research officer post in those countries. 

I made a trip to Europe to discuss with the Army, the Central 
Intelligence Agency, and representatives of the State Department, the 
better utilization by our agency of information from defectors and 
escapees. 

A research officer from the Washington staff was sent on temporary 
duty to Rome at the request of the Public Affairs Officer to aid on 
some evaluation studies. 

A research officer was sent from Washington on temporary duty 
to Paris for the same purpose. 

A research officer was sent to Bangkok to monitor a large contract 
to make sure that the results were in the area we were concerned with. 

Those are all the trips that have been made. 

Mr. Preston. And you have two remaining for the rest of the 
year ¢ 

Mr. Loomis. Yes. 

Mr. Preston. At least you have got the answers. 

Mr. Loomis. Yes. 

Mr. Preston. They did not have to be supplied for the record. 

Mr. Loomis. Thank you. 

Mr. Preston. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


Se ee ne 
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EVALUATION REPORTS 


Mr. Roonry. As to the studies we have been handed with regard 
to the Office of Research and Intelligence, a number of studies made 
during the course of the last vear or so, are there any reports which 
we do not have up here whic ‘+h would indicate adverse comments with 
regard to the entire program ? 

Mr. Loomis. We have several reports, sir, that indicate what we 
believe the facts to be. It is a matter of judgment as to whether that 
is considered adverse or not. 

Mr. Roonry. You know what the word “adverse” means / 

Mr. Loomis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you have any which we do not as of the moment 
have here, which would indicate that they were adverse to the opera- 
tions of the program ? 

Mr. Loomis. We have here, sir, 2 studies done of an atomic-energy 
exhibit, 1 in Turin, Italy, and 1 in Berlin, Germany. Comparing 
these two studies would indicate that the one in Turin was not as suc- 
cessful as the one in Berlin in imparting the idea that America was 
responsible for the peaceful use of atomic energy. I think that comes 
as close to being an adverse criticism as any. 

Mr. Roonry. May we have those, please ? 

Mr. Loomis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Now we have everything that might be adverse on the 
way that you conduct your research studies; is that correct ? 

Mr. Loomis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. And there are some that are in the nature of approval 
of some of your activities; is that correct ? 

Mr. Loomis. Yes, sir. 

I would like to make one point, if I may, Mr. Chairman, on the 
word “evaluation.” As a result of this, sir, which has been referred 
to by the Central Intelligence Agency, a decision was made within 
the United States Information Agency that the responsibility for 
evaluating the program, in the E nglish sense of the word, was part 
and pare el of the responsibility for planning the program; as for run- 
ning it, that was the responsibility in research and intelligence, which 
was to provide the objective facts to all echelons and the responsible 
executives and to the Congress, upon which they can make judgment 
as far as the program was concerned. 

I think perhaps the best analogy, or one which we keep constantly 
in mind, is the Fede1 ‘al Bureau of Investigation, which, as you know, 
is very careful in not telling anyone wh: at to do as a result of their 
findings. 

When someone asks us is an exhibit good, bad, or indifferent, we 
feel that those are judgment words, and we cannot answer them. 
We try to work out with the persons questions to which they want 
answers, such as how many people saw the exhibit, and so forth, and 
so forth. We will then get an answer as accurately and as fast as 
it is possible to get it. Let us say that 10 people saw the exhibit. 
Whether that is good, bad, or indifferent, we feel, can be argued by 
the different echelons and the responsible executives, taking into con- 
sideration many other factors. 

Mr. Roonry. Would it be too much to ask the people responsible 
for the exhibit in your program to advise you as to how many people 
saw it? 
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Mr. Loomis. That was only one of the factors. 

Mr. Rooney. I have been listening to you. I heard you say that, 
and I am wondering. 

Mr. Loomis. Not as to that particular fact. 
people other information. 

Mr. Roonry. You do not get that at all, then ? 

Mr. Loomis. No, sir. 

As you will notice from the surveys which I have given you, we 
sample a group that comes out and question them in det tail as to their 
reactions on the exhibit. In regard to the one in Berlin, for example, 
we found that the most expensive part of the exhibit was making the 
least impact on the audience. It was the pile, which was too compli- 
cated for them to understand. As a result of that finding, when the 
exhibit was moved to Frankfort, the order of the exhibit was changed 
and more effort was made to explain the pile. 

Mr. Roonry. Have you had any more reports on which you have 
expended funds w ithin the past year or so from International Public 
Opinion Research, Inc. ? 

Mr. Loomis. We have a contract under way. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you have any more reports from them ? 

Mr. Loomis. No, sir. 


We do get from those 


ADMINISTRATION AND STAFF SUPPORT 

Mr. Rooney. All right 
tion and staff support,’ 
justifieations. 

This request is in the amount of $4,391,000, which would be a 
decrease of $167,000 over the amount in the current fiscal yea1 

At this point in the record we shall insert page 269 of the justifica- 
tions. 

(The 

This activity includes estimated requirements for the Office of the General 
Counsel, the Executive Secretariat, the Public Information Staff, the Secretariat 
for the United States Advisory Commission on Information, the Office of Secu- 
rity, and the Office of Administration. 

The summary of requirements by office and the detailed justification for each 
office follows: 


; the next item, gentlemen, is **Administra- 
which appears beginning on page 269 of the 


matter referred to follows :) 


Summary of requirements by office 


| 
i 


Office of the General Counsel 
2. Executive Secretariat 
3. Public Information Staff 
U. 8. Advisory Commission on 
Information, Secretariat 
5. Office of Security. -- 
). Office of Administration - 


Subtotal 
rogram liquidation costs 


Total 


729 


1954 actual 


»osi- 
tions 


Amount ES 
| 


17 | $86,925 
10 | 44,850 | 
23 | 112, 682 | 

| 

6| 39,547 | 
71 | 571,697 
515 |2, 969, 432 
642 
87 


3, 825, 133 
43, 303 


3, 868, 436 


1955 estimate 


is Amount 


$113, 200 | 
41, 800 


163, 400 


37, 600 
900, 300 
494 3, 301, 700 


625 4, 558, 000 


625 |4, 558, 000 


tions 


1956 estimate 


Posi- | 
, Amount 


16 | $113, 200 
9 45, GOO 
172, 300 

37, 600 

806, 500 

3, 215, 500 


, 391, 000 


, 391, 000 


Increase (+) 


decrease { 


| Posi- 
| tions 


$4, 
8, 


— 93, 


86, 


— 167, 


or 


Amount 


100 
900 


S00 
200 


O00 
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OFFICE OF THE GENERAL COUNSEL 


Mr. Rooney. It appears from page 270 of the justifications with 
regard to the Office of the General Counsel, wherein there is a request 
in “the amount of $113,200, that this Office supplements the personal 
relations of the Director with the Congress. Under his supervision, 
the Office maintains liaison with Members of the Senate and House, 
What is this all about? 

Mr. Srreipert. That is to respond to questions, and matters to be 
investigated, and requests of various kinds that the Members of 
Congress put on us. 

Mr. Rooney. Where is the workload ? 

Mr. Srrereert. We have no workload study on that. 

Mr. Roonry. You do not keep a record of what is done? 

Mr. Srreipert. Oh, a record of what is done. What would you 
like? 

Mr. Rooney. We would like a workload, the same as they have in 
any legislative liaison office. 

Mr. DuVat. I can answer that. 

Mr. Srremert. Mr. DuVal. 

Mr. DuVau. My name is Clive I, DuVal 2d. I am the General 
Counsel of the Agency, Mr. Chairman. 

We get an average of about 100 congressional letters each month, 
inquiries on various activities. 

We have about 15 congressional telephone calls per day from 
various offices. 

These inquiries deal with such things as asking us to supply material 
for congressional speeches or material. They are also interested in 
the various activities of the Agency. 

We also get inquiries as to employment possibilities for their 
constituents. 

In addition to that, we keep a running check on what goes on in 
the Congressional Record every day in case anything develops which 
it is important for the Agency to know. In some cases congressional 
offices request we appear to discuss personally the problems “that they 
have raised. 

Mr. Rooney. Will you please submit to the committee a list show- 
ing the activities in this regard as of Friday, last, that would be 
March 11, indicating who called whom, the “subject matter of the 
conversation, the number of letters received from C ‘apitol Hill, and 
so forth? 

Mr. Du Vat. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to was submitted to the committee.) 


GRADES AND SALARIES OF PERSONNEL 


Mr. Rooney. How many people do you have engaged in this 
activity ? 

Mr. DuVau. The current staffing pattern, that is for the fiscal year 
1955, is one congressional liaison officer, one so-called administrative 
assistant, who is a girl, GS—7, and 2 secretaries. 

Actually, at present we happen to be one above that staffing pat- 
tern. We now have two congressional liaison officers aboard. 

Mr. Roonry. Who are they? 

Mr. DuVat. One is Mrs. Blair Moody, and the other is Ned John- 
ston. Our people keep busy, I can assure you, Mr. Chairman. 


DuVal 
Allan, 
Ch ave 
Tribbe 
Roderi 
Moody 
Jobnst 
Skora, 
Bae r, 1 
Wolbe 
Yager, 
Grraae, 
Ballou 
Merrov 
Wrigh 
Jacobir 
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Mr. Roonry. As far as I can recall, I have never had the pleasure 
of meeting either one of these folks. 

Mr. Du Va. No, sir; I am new to the Agency about 2 months ago. 

Mr. Rooney. But you are Mr, DuVal. 

Mr. DuVau. Yes, sir. I thought you said that I was new to you. 

Mr. Rooney. No; I was speaking ‘of the two congressional liaison 
officers. 

Mr. Du Vatu. Mrs. Moody has been on about 3 weeks, and Mr. John- 
ston has been on about 7 or 8 months. 

Mr. Roonry. This is very interesting. 

Will you at this point please insert in the record a list of the 
people in this area, their grades, and the personal services costs ¢ 

Mr. DuVa.. Yes, sir. 

[ can give you a list of the people and their grades right now, sir, 
if that is what you want. 

Mr. Roonry. Rather than to take the time to read it into the record, 
as you have 16, I think, please just insert it in the record at this point. 

\r. DuVan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bow. May we also have in connection with that, Mr. Chairman, 
the date of appointments ? 

Mr. DuVaL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Chairman, that figure of 16 is, of course, my entire office. That 
is 11 on the legal side, and 5 on the congression: ul liaison side. 

Mr. Rooney. Put in the whole business. 

Mr. Du Va. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


OFFICE OF THE GENERAL COUNSEL 


Current staffing and personal services and related costs, fiscal year 1955 


Annual 
salary 
rate 


erase 
Present incumbent EOD date ! Title Pre sent 
| grade 


Dt IV: al, Clive L. , Jan. 10,1955 | General Counsel 1S-18 $14, 800 
1, F. Aley Oct. 14,1953 | Associate General Counsel i8-16_- 2, 000 
ives, Edward May 14,1954! Attorney-adviser_.- 48-15... ..| , 800 
Tribbe, Frank C ae _...| Mar. 11, 1954 do S-14_. 9, 600 
Roderick, Thomas G. er : Mar. 8, 1954 do 18-13... _-| 3, 360 
Moody, Mrs. Ruth 2 | Feb. 21,1954 | Liaison officer (congressional) #S-13__ 5 360 
Johnston, Ned 2 i cal | July 20,1954 do 1S-1: | 8, 360 
Skora, Eugene J___. . Apr. 26,1954 | Attorney-a‘tviser +S-12_. , 040 
Baer, Bernice Mg May 17,1954 | Secretarial assistant 1S-9__ 5, 560 
2 berg, Gloria Jean 2 3 Nov. 7,1954 | Administrative assistant +S-7_- , 205 
ier, Helen E Mar. 29, 1954 | Secretary 8-6 , 420 
Graae, Janice P 4 | Mar. 28, 1954 “ee 18-6 3, 795 
Ballou, May L.? June 20, 1954 lo +S-5__ , 160 
Merrow, Ann D 5 | June 21,1954 | Secretary (stenographer) +S- 3, 175 
Wrightson, Alice S- _.| Jan. 30, 1955 do iS-5_- , 160 
Jacobin, Mary Elizabeth 2 | Jan. 2,1954 | Clerk-typist iS 3, 335 


Total, current staffing, Of- 2, 130 
fice of General Counsel 
16) 


ict lapse. 23 2 : : EN -6, 894 


Net regular salaries__.- ; 5, 236 
rtime and holiday pay : 900 
il-security and life-insurance 560 

payments. 


Total, personal services and : ; 3, 696 
related costs, Office of 
General Counsel. 


‘EOD date is date of appointment in U. 8. Information Agency (IGC), 


c These employees are assigned to perform congressional liaison activities in the Office of the General 
ounse] 
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PUBLIC INFORMATION STAFF 


Mr. Rooney. In addition to this business of congressional liaison, 
you have a public information staff with 24 positions in the current 
fiscal year. With a request for $172,300 in the coming year, it would 
be $8,900 above the amount presently used for that purpose. What 
do they do? 

Mr. Srrerert. There are three people less on the staff. 

Mr. Rooney. Well, there are three people less, but it looks like 

$8,900 plus to me. 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. Is it not $8,900 more than it was? 

Mr. Srreipert. Yes, with three people less on the staff; we are 
agreed on that. 

Mr. Roonry. Before we get into this it might be well to point out 
that you are correct when you say 21 people or 3 less, but this item 
entitled “Personal services and related costs” at page 273 shows that 
for 24 people the cost was $127,188, while for 21 people it is $136,088. 

Mr. Srrerpert. I think the the difference there is keeping 21 posi- 
tions filled. They were not full during the current fiscal year. | 
think one reason was the move of the Voice to Washington, which 
contained a good part of this Public Information Department. 

Mr. Rooney. From this it would appear, if our figures are correct, 
that the average amount for 24 people was $5,300 each, whereas the 
average amount for 21 people is $6,480 each ? 

Mr. Srremert. The actual number of people, as I said, in 1955 
were not occupying the full complement of positions. We had an 
average number of 18.7 persons employed during the fiscal year 1955. 

Mr. Rooney. But if we take your figures and divide 21 into $136,088, 
we get $6,480 apiece for these people. 

Now, what do these people do? 

Mr. SrrerBert. Four positions are in the office of the Chief of the 
Public Information staff who assist in getting out answers to inquiries 
on matters of public information, on our reports, and on the regular 
work of the public information function. 

Mr. Roonry. Do you have something there that we do not have in 
the justifications ? 

Mr. SrrerBert. No, but it is not in the record. T have page 273 here. 
You asked for what these people do, and I had just started to answer. 
IT can refer you to it and not put this in. 

Mr. Rooney. It is not a question of not wanting it in the record. 
I am trying to save your time, Mr. Streibert. so you can go back 
to winning friends and influencing people. I did not mean to inter- 
rupt you. I have tried not to interr upte you during these hearings 
over these many days. TI thought you had a statement that you could 
insert in the record showing each one of these employees. Since you 
have not, please go right ahead. 

Mr. Srreipert. I am reading from the last paragraph on page 275. 
which gives you the information requested. 

Mr. Rooney. Well, suppose at this point in the record you late: 
insert a statement on these people in this area, their grades and their 
salaries? 

Mr. Srretpert. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Rooney. As well as their titles? 
Mr. StreiBert. Yes, sir. 
(The matter referred to follows :) 


Pusuic INFORMATION STAFF 


Current staffing and personal services and related costs, fiscal year 1955 


Position title Incumbent EOD date! ~ 7, slome 
grade salary 


Office of the Chief: | 
Chief Ae Public Information | Fine, Sidney H- . ...-| Aug. 1, 1953 1S-15__. $10, 800 
Staff. 
Staff assistant__ ...| Malin, Jane D__- ‘ .do........| GS-7 , 205 
Secretary conn ktict ._| (Vacant) _ , iS-5 3, 420 
Clerk-typist__- .-| Borreson, Lisa- --- ; Feb. 21, 1955 iS- - 3,175 
Special Events Section: | 
Information specialist - - .--| Schroeder, Rilla E-------- Apr. 25, 1954 1S-14__. 9, 600 
Do --| Hamilton, William G., Jr.....| Aug. 1, 1953 is 5, 940 
Secretary assistant ; .| Fitzpatrick, Helen C Gated apilessoucess See : , 955 
Feature Materials Section: | 
Information specialist..._....._| Van Swol, Erwin S55 Feb. 7, 1955 iS- ean 9, 600 
BIG. sce cnnncscncsscuesocsa|- See Seenae aca ...| Sept. 29, 1954 iS-l ; 9, 360 
Do a ...-...-.| Brown, David. (FSS-2)_---- Aug. 1, 19532) GS-13...__| 9, 710 
Do ; _..| Walter, Ruth. -__---- ae 1S-1: , 640 
is i _ Brisk, Fay- ‘ “oct do... +S-12__._-] , 240 
D3... ------.| (Vacant) ‘ sid iS-1: ‘ , 040 
Publications editor_. ...-.| Hawes, M: adeline T Feb. 7, 1954 iS-9 | 5, 060 
Secretary. 6 sc c2.- | Nigrelli, Josephine. -_- a Aug. 1, 1953 #8-5_._- . 160 
DOse ss. 24 0 232.2... Pareto, Saralte. ae S-5- | , 035 
Do ; as .| Osterkamp, Nanon G__-_--_-- _do i iS-! 8 3, 910 
Editorial assistant... ._-_- -| Herbig, Susan E_-. .cues<) JOM,. -3;1086 iS : 3,175 
Tour leader. - ; ..| MacKenzie, Helen G. S$ |} Oct. 11,1954 is 3,175 
ulio and TV Section: | | 
Information specialist._.......| Hagen, Ann S Aug. 1, 1953 is i 9, 800 
Secretary SS ssccteiahdcis aliaaeacor ail a Helen Fass ‘ do i 1S-§_...--] , 160 
Press Section: | 
Information specialist (Dep- | Lubin, Albert J ; Mar. 8, 1954 is ), 600 
uty Chief of Staff). 
Information specialist - | Newman, Joseph E Nov. 1, 1954 iS , 600 
Secretary Brenner, Mary Anne May 10,1954 tS-5 3, 410 


Total number (24) and an- 54, 760 
nual rate. 
juct lapse ’ d -30, 572 
Net permanent salaries 
mittent employment 
vertime and holiday pay 
il-security and life-insurance 
payments. 
Total, personal services and 
related costs. 


EOD date with the U. 8. Information Agency. 

Foreign Service staff corps employee, transferred to Public Information Staff Dec. 27, 19 
Mr. Roonry. Are there any questions on this? 

Mr. Bow. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Preston. No. 

Mr. Cuevencer. No, Mr. Chairman. 


NITED STATES ADVISORY COMMISSION ON INFORMATION, SECRETARIAT 


Mr. Roonry. With regard to page 275 of the justifications and the 
request for $37,600 for a United States Advisory Commission on 
Information, Secretariat, can you tell us how often this Commission 
has met in past years, Mow many members were present at each of 
those meetings, and the length of time consumed at the business 
meetings ? 

Mr. Srremerr. I will submit the exact data. 
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I will say now that the Commission meets quarterly. It usually 
meets for a full day, and mostly has full attendance with the possible 
excention of one member. 

(The following information was supplied later.) 


The United States Advisory Commission meets at least once a quarter. The 
meetings generally do not extend beyond 1 day. The meetings to date and the 
members attending are as follows: 


CALENDAR YEAR 1948 


. October 7-8, 1948, Washington, D. C.: Mark Ethridge, chairman, Erwin Can- 
ham, Justin Miller, Mark May, Philip Reed (October 7 only). 

. November 22, 1948, Washington, D. C.: Mark Ethridge, chairman, Erwin Can- 
ham, Justin Miller, Mark May, Philip Reed. 

. December 6, 1948, New York City: Mark Ethridge, chairman, Erwin Canham, 
Philip Reed, Mark May. 


CALENDAR YEAR 1949 


. January 24, 1949, Washington, D. C.: Mark Ethridge, chairman, Justin Mil- 
ter, Philin Reed, Erwin Canham, Mark May. 

. February 21, 1949, Washington, D. C.: Erwin Canham, chairman, Mark May, 
Philip Reed, Justin Miller. 

. March 12, 1949, Washington, D. C.: Erwin Canham, chairman, Mark May, 
Justin Miller. 

. June 8-9, 1949, Washington, D. C.: Erwin Canham, chairman, Justin Miller, 
Mark May, Philip Reed (June 8 only). 

. August 3-6, 1949, Washington, D. C.: Mark Ethridge, chairman, Philip Reed, 
Erwin Canham, Justin Miller, Mark May. 

. November 23, 1949, Washington, D. C.: Mark rain sat chairman, Philip Reed, 
Erwin Canham. 


CALENDAR YEAR 1950 


. February 20-21, 1950, Washington, D. C.: Mark Ethridge, chairman, Justin 
Miller, Mark May, Erwin Canham. 

. April 2-8, 1950, New York City: Mark Ethridge, chairman, Erwin Canham, 
Justin Miller, Philip Reed, Mark May (April 2 session). 

. June 28, 1950, Washington, D. C.: Mark Ethridge, chairman, Erwin Canham, 
Justin Miller. 

. August 30-31, 1950, Washington, D. C.: Mark Ethridge, chairman, Erwin 
Canham, Mark May, Justin Miller. 

. December 13, 1950.7 Washington, D. C.: Mark Ethridge, chairman, Erwin 
Canham, Justin Miller, Mark May, Philip Reed. 


CALENDAR YEAR 1951 


. March 30, 1951,? Washington, D. C.: Erwin Canham, chairman, Mark May, 
Ben Hibbs, Justin Miller. 

2. May 23, 1951, New York City: Erwin Canham, chairman, Ben Hibbs. 

3. June 27, 1951, Washington, D. C.: Erwin Canham, chairman, Philip Reed, 
Mark May, Ben Hibbs. 

. October 29, 1951, Washington, D. C.: Erwin Canham, chairman, Justin Miller, 
Philip Reed, Mark May, Ben Hibbs. 

. November 30, 1951—December 1, 1951, Washington, D. C.: Erwin Canham, 
chairman, Philip D. Reed, Ben Hibbs, Justin Miller, members of General 
Business, Press and Publications, Radio and Film Committees (joint ses- 
sion). 


CALENDAR YEAR 1952 
. April 9, 1952, New York City: Erwin Canham, chairman, Philip D. Reed, Ben 
Hibbs, Mark May. 


. June 30, 1952, Washington, D. C.: Mark May, chairman, Erwin Canham, Ben 
Hibbs, Philip Reed. 


1 Afternoon session joint with OFX Commission. 
2Part of morning session joint with OEX Commission. 
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. October 29, 1952, Washington, D. C.: Mark May, chairman, Erwin Canham, 
Philip D. Reed, Ben Hibbs, Justin Miller.’ 

. December 1, 1952, New York City: Mark May, chairman, Erwin Canham, 
Philip D. Reed, Ben Hibbs, Justin Miller.’ 


CALENDAR YEAR 1953 


. January 15, 1953, Washington, D. C.: Mark May, chairman, Erwin Canham, 
Ben Hibbs, Justin Miller. 
2. March 4, 1953, Washington, D. C.: Mark A. May, chairman, Erwin D. Canham. 
. April 2, 1953, Washington, D. C.: Mark A. May, chairman, Erwin D. Canham, 
Philip D. Reed, Ben Hibbs, Justin Miller. 
. May 6, 1953,* New York City: Mark A. May, chairman, Erwin Canham, Philip 
D. Reed, Ben Hibbs. 
5. October 28, 1953, New York City: Mark A. May, Justin Miller, Philip D. Reed, 
Erwin D. Canham. 
3. December 14, 1953, New York City: Erwin D. Canham, acting chairman, Ben 
Hibbs, Mark A. May, Philip D. Reed, Justin Miller. 


CALENDAR YEAR 1954 


. January 29, 1954, Washington, D. C.: Erwin D. Canham, acting chairman, 
Mark A, May, Philip D. Reed, Justin Miller. 
2. March 29, 1954,° Washington, D. C.: Erwin D. Canham, acting chairman, 
Sigurd S. Larmon, Justin Miller. 
3. September 8, 1954, New York City: Mark A. May, chairman, Erwin D. Canham, 
Sigurd 8. Larmon, Justin Miller. 
. December 1, 1954—December 2, 1954, Washington, D. C.: Mark A. May, chair- 
man, Erwin D. Canham, Sigurd S. Larmon, Philip D. Reed, Justin Miller. 


CALENDAR YEAR 1955 


. January 17, 1955," Washington, D. C.: Mark A. May, chairman, Sigurd 8. 
Larmon, Erwin D. Canham, Philip D. Reed. 


Mr. Rooney. It would seem as though this is quite a heavy expense 
to cover such quarterly meetings, $37,600, since these gentlemen serve 
without pay. 

Mr. Srrerpert. There are other committees functioning under this 
Commission which meet and which require secretariat service. I 
mentioned one previously, the Advisory Committee on Television and 
Radio Broadcasting. 


COMMITTEE ON BOOKS ABROAD 


Another is the Committee on Books Abroad which advises the Infor- 
mation Center Service. They also meet quarterly for a full day. 

Mr. Rooney. Would you at this point in the record insert a state- 
ment with regard to the ssansbenibei of the Committee on Books 
Abroad as well as information showing how often they have met, and 
when you give the list of members give their background, how often 
they have met and the length of the meetings ¢ 

Mr. Srretperr. When you say background, you mean their current 
position ; you do not mean a biography ? 

Mr. Roongry. What industry they come from, from educational, 
book publishers, librarians, or wherever they are from. 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes, sir. 


* Attended meeting, but still an inactive member. 

‘Joint meeting with Educational Exchange Commission, 
Joint meeting with committee on Books Abroad. 

° Joint meeting with Broadcast Advisory Committee. 

‘ Joint meeting with Educational Exchange Commission. 
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(The following information was supplied later :) 


The Committee on Books Abroad generally meets at least once every quarter. 
The meetings have been held in Washington on the following dates: 


CALENDAR YEAR 1952 CALENDAR YEAR 1954 


(1) February 26, 1952 (1) January 11, 1954 
(2) May 23 and 24, 1952 (2) March 29, 1954? 
(3) September 11 and 12, 1952 (3) August 15, 1954 
(4) November 21 and 22, 1952 (4) November 22, 1954 


CALENDAR YEAR 1953 CALENDAR YEAR 1955 


(1) January 8 and 9, 1953 (1) Mareh 8, 1955 
(2) April 6, 1953 
(3) April 28, 1953 
(4) June 8, 1953 
(5) July 14, 1953 


The Committee on Books Abroad is composed of the following members: 
Cass Canfield, chairman of the board, Harper & Bros., New York, N. Y. 
Robert L. Crowell, president, Thomas Y. Crowell Co., New York, N. Y. 
George P. Brett, Jr., president, The MacMillan Co., New York, N. Y. 
Robert B. Downs, director of libraries, University Library, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Ill. 
Freeman Lewis, executive vice president, Pocket Books, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Keyes D. Metcalf, director of libraries, University Library, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Dr. Mark A. May, as Chairman of the United States Advisory Commission, 
serves also as Chairman of the Committee on Books Abroad. 
Biographic sketches of the Committee members are as follows: 


TAKEN FroM WHO’s WHo, 1952-53 


May, Mark Arthur. Education; b. Jonesboro, Tenn., August 12, 1891; s. Samuel 
and Mary Etta (Kyker) M.; A. B., Maryville, Tenn.) Coll, 1911; Ph. B., U. of 
Chicago, 1912; Union Theol. Sem., N. Y., 1913-15; M. A. Columbia, 1915, Ph. D. 
1917; M. A., Yale, 1927; Doctor of Laws (Hon.), Syracuse U., 1949; m. Ruby 
Patton, September 12, 1917; children—Samuel Cassamere, Martha Norwood. 
Instr. in mil. psychology (1st Lt. Sanitary Corps, Div. Psychology, U. 8S. Army), 
Camp Greenleaf, Ga., 1917-18; statistician, Surgeon General’s Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; 1918-19; asst. prof. psychology, Syracuse U., 1919-20, asso. prof., 
1920-21, prof. 1921-24; research asso. Teachers Coll., Columbia, 1924-27; prof. 
ednl. psychology and dir. Inst. of Human Relations, Yale. Chairman Commis- 
sion on Motion Pictures in Education of American Council on Edn., 1944: scien- 
tific consultant, War Dept., 1944-45; member, U. 8S. Advisory Commission on In- 
formation until May 1952; Chmn. since May 1952 to present. Received Certifi- 
cate of Merit (Army). Fellow A. A. A. S.; mem. Am. Psychol. Assn., Sigma Xi, 
Club: Graduate. Author: The Mechanism of Controlled Association, 1918; How 
to Study in College, 1924. Co-Author (with Hugh Hartshorne) : Studies in De- 
ceit, 1928; Studies in Service and Self Control, 1929; Studies in the Organiza- 
tion of Character, 1980; Education of American Ministers (3 vols.) 1933; Safety 
on the Road (with R. B. Stoeckel and R. 8S. Kirby) 1936; Competition and Coop- 
eration (with L. Dobb), 19387; Education in the World of Fear, 1941; A Social 
Psychology of War and Peace, 1948. Home: 41 Brookside Drive, New Haven, 
Conn. 

CANFIELD, Cass., chmn. Harper & Brothers: b. New York, N. Y., April 26, 1897; 
son August Cass and Josephine (Houghteling) C.; student Groton Sch., 1909-15; 
A. B.. Harvard, 1919; student Oxford U., Eng. 1919-20; m. Katharine Emmet, 
May 24, 1922; children—Cass, Michael Temple; m. 2d, Jane White Fuller, May 
27, 1938. With Harris, Forbes & Co., 1921-22, N. Y. Evening Post, 1922-25, 
Foreign Affairs, 1933-24: mgr. London (Eng.) office, Harner & Bros. 1924-27: 
with Harper & Bros. N. Y. City, 1927-31; president 1931-45, chairman of board 


1 Joint meeting with United States Advisory Commission on Information. 

2Resigned August 1953. Consultant to Director, United States Information Agency. 
August 1953 to January 1954. Reappointed to United States Advisory Commission 02 
Information January 1954. Designated chairman July 7, 1954. 
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since 1945. Served as second lieutenant World War I. Pres. Nat. Assn. Book 
Pubs., 1982-34. Mem. bd. dirs. Grosset & Dunlap; Bantam Books; and Freedom 
House, Council mem. New York Univ., 1942-43. Bd. of Econ Warfare, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; spl. adv. to Am. Ambassador, London, in charge Econ. Warfare Div.; 
dir. OWI, France, 1945, member exec. com. United World Federalists. Clubs, 
River, Century Assn., Harvard. Home: Bedford Village, N. Y. Office: 49 E. 33d 
St., New York 16. 


CROWELL, Robert Leland, publishing; b. Montclair, N. J., May 11, 1909; 
s. Thomas Irving and Minne Helen (Leland) C.; student Philips Acad., Andover, 
Mass, 1923-27; A. B., Yale, 1931; m. Ruth Brown Shurtleff, Dec. 23, 1938; chil- 
dren—John Leland, Timothy Adams, Benjamin Shurtleff. Beginning Thomas Y. 
Crowell Co., New York, 1931, as salesman, became pres. and treas., 1937, dir. 
since 1934; resigned as treasurer in 1950; cons. U. S. Dept. of State, 1951. Mem. 
Alpha Sigma Phi. Clubs: Players, Century Assn. (New York), Stamford Yacht. 
Home: Chestnut Hill Road, Stamford, Conn. Office: 432 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 
City 16. 

Brett, George Platt, Jr., pres. MacMillan Co.; b. Darien, Conn., Dec. 9, 1893; 
s, George Platt and Marie Louise (Tostevan) B.; ed. Collegiate Sch., N. Y. City 
and Salisbury (Conn.) Sch.; Isabel Yeomans, Aug. 18, 1917; children—George 
Platt, III, Bruce Yeomans. With the MacMillan Co., book pubs., since 1913 
(except war period and training in another publishing house), dir. since 1920, 
pres. since 1931; trustee Union Square Savings Bank, New York. Commissioned 
2d It., U. S. Army, 1917, 1st lt., 1918, capt., 1919 (served during World War), 
maj., 1929, It. col. on staff of N. Y. Guard, 1940-43. Republican. Episcopalian. 
Clubs: Century, Players, Grolier (council on fgn. relations), New York Yacht, 
Cruising of America (New York) ; Pequot Yacht (Southport) ; Fairfield Country, 
Fairfield Beach (Fairfield, Conn.). Home: Harbor Rd., Southport, Conn. Office: 
60 Fifth Av., New York, N. Y. 


Downs, Robert Bingham, librarian; b. Lenoir, N. C., May 25, 1908; s. John 
MecLeon and Clara Catherine (Hartley) D.; A. B., University of North Carolina, 
1926; B. S., Columbia Univ., 1927, M. S., 1929; Litt. D., Colby College, 1944; 
m. Elizabeth Crooks, Aug. 17, 1929; children—Clara Breckenridge, Mary Roberta. 
Asst. U. of N. C., Library, 1922-26, Columbia U. Library, 1926-27, New York 
Pub. Library, 1927-29; librarian Colby Coll., Waterville, Mo., 1929-31; asst. 
librarian U. of N. C. 1931-82, librarian and asso. prof. library science, 1932-34, 
librarian and prof. of library science, 1984-388; dir. of libraries New York Univ., 
1938-48 ; dir. of Library and Library School, prof. of Library Science, U. of IIL, 
since 1943; asso. Columbia U. Sch. Library Service, 1942-48. Chairman Am, 
Library Assn. Bd. on Resources of American Libraries, 1939-42 and 1945-48; 
pres. Assn. of College and Reference Libraries, 1940-41; chmn. Joint Com. on 
Library Research Facilities for Nat. Emergency, 1940—41, spl. cons. Civil Info. 
and Edn. Sect. SCAP, Japan, 1948; apptd. 1st v. p. and pres-elect A. L. A., July 
1951. Member American and Illinois library assns., American Library Institute, 
Bibliographical Society of America, Phi Kappa Phi. Democrat. Clubs: Rotary, 
Urbana Country. Editor: Library Specialization, 1941; Union Catalogs in the 
United States, 1942. Author: The Story of Books, 1935; Resources of Southern 
Libraries, 1938; American Humor (with Elizabeth C. Downs), 1938; Resources 
of New York City Libraries, 1942; A Survey of the Libraries of Cornell Univer- 
sity (with L. R. Wilson and M. F. Tauber), 1948. Member editorial staff Col- 
lege and Research Libraries. Contbr. to library jours. Home: 708 W. Penn- 
sylvania Avy. Office: University Library, University of Ill, Urbana, Ill. 


Lewis, Freeman, publisher ; b. St. Cloud, Minn., Jan. 6, 1908; s. Claude Bernard 
and Wilhelmina Rosalia (Freeman) L.; student Phillips Exeter Acad., 1925-26; 
B. S. Harvard, 1930; m. Julia Wight Jennison, Jan. 20, 1934; children—Jennifer, 
Jeremy, Bradford. Salesman ohn Day Co., 1930-31; exec. v. p. Blue Ribbon 
Books, Ine., 1931-39; editor Garden City Publishing Co., Inc., 1989-45 ; exec. v. p. 
Pocket Books, Inc., N. ¥. City, since 1945; Edited and developed Triangle Books, 
New Home Library, Center Books, Cons. on book publishing for Simon & Schuster 
and Pocket Books, 1944. Mem. Signet Soc., Kex Club (Harvard). Clubs: Har- 
vard, Seawanhaka-Corinthian Yacht. Home: Glen Head, N. Y. Office: 1230 
Sixth Ay., N. Y. City. 


Metca.r, Keyes DeWitt, librarian ; b. Elyria, O., Apr. 13, 1889; s. Isaac Stevens 
and Harriet (Howes) M.; A. B., Oberlin Coll., 1911, Litt. D., 1939; certificate and 
diploma Library School of New York Public Library, 1914; L.H.D., Yale, 1946; 
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LL.D., Harvard, 1951; married Martha A. Gerrish, June 16, 1914 (died August 5, 
1938) ; children—Margaret Gerrish (Mrs. Maxwell M. Small), William Gerrish ; 
married 2d, Elinor Gregory, July 12, 1941. Student assistant Oberlin College 
Library, 1905-11; executive assistant, 1912, acting librarian, 1916-17; chief of 
stacks, New York Public Library, New York City, 1913-16 and 1917-18, exec. 
assist., 1917-27; chief of reference dept., 1928-37; librarian Harvard Coll. and 
dir. of Harvard U. Library since 1937; professor bibliography since 1945. Execu- 
tive Secretary Association of Research Libraries, 1988-41; vice president New 
Eng. Deposit Library since 1942. Trustee Radcliffe Coll. 1989-45, Mass. State 
Library since 1942 ; mem. Com. to Aid Nat. Library of Peru since 1943. Mem. Am. 
Library Assn. (pres. 1942-43), Am. Library Inst., Bibliog. Soc. of America, Spl. 
Libraries Assn., Am. Antiquarian Soc., Mass. Hist. Soc., Bibliog. Soc. (London). 
Republican. Conglist. Clubs: Grolier (New York); Odd Volumes (Boston), 
Rowfant (Cleveland). Home: 68 Fairmont St., Belmont 78, Mass. Address: 
Widener Library, Cambridge 38, Mass. 

The Broadcast Advisory Committee generally meets at least once a quarter. 
The following meetings have been held to date: 


CALENDAR YEAR 1953 
(1) December 7, 1953—full committee 


CALENDAR YEAR 1954 


March 4, 1954—Engineering Subcommittee 

March 5, 1954—F ull committee 

June 1, 1954—F ull committee 

June 2, 1954—Programing Subcommittee ; Television Subcommittee 

June 9, 1954—Engineering Subcommittee 

September 9, 1954—Full committee 

December 1, 1954—Full committee 

December 2, 1954—Joint meeting with United States Advisory Commission 


CALENDAR YEAR 1955 


February 17, 1955—Subcommittee meetings 
February 18, 1955—Full committee 


The Broadeast Advisory Committee is composed of the following 
members : 


William A. Fay, vice president, Station WHAM, Rochester, N. Y. 

Donley F. Feddersen, chairman, department of radio and TV, North- 
western University, Evanston, II. 

Raymond E. Guy, manager, radio and allocations engineers, National 
Broadcasting Co., New York City. 

Jack W. Harris, general manager, radio station KPRC, Houston, Tex. 

Ear] M. Johnson, vice president, Mutual Broadcasting System, New 
York City. 

Henry P. Johnston, president and general manager, radio stations 
WAPI,, W AFM, and WABT, Birmingham, Ala. 

“— L. Marx, vice president, American Broadcasting Co., New York 

ity 

Joseph A. McDonald, treasurer, National Broadcasting Co., Inc., New 
York City. 

Howard S. Meighan, vice president, Columbia Broadcasting System, 
New York City. 

Stanley R. Pratt, Jr., president, station WSOO, Sault Ste. Marie, 

1cn 

Chris J. Witting, president, Westinghouse Broadcasting Co., New 

York City. 
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Judge Justin Miller, a member of the United States Advisory Com- 
mission on Information, serves as chairman of the Broadcast Advisory 
Committee. 

Biographic sketches of the committee members are as follows: 


Fay, William A., vice president, station WHAM, Rochester, N. Y., and vice pres- 
ident in charge of the board of directors for the Stromberg-Carlson Corp. and 
member of NAB Board. Born, East Hartland, Conn., 1899; 1922, worked with 
station WGY; 1927, worked with station WMAK; 1928, worked with station 
WHAM; became general manager in 1929; member of chamber of commerce, 
Rochester, N. Y.; member, Otitiana Council, Boy Scouts of America, Rochester, 
Nok 

FEDDERSEN, Donley, born January 27, 1915, in Clinton, Iowa; present academic 
rank: Associate professor; previous academic appointments: Instructor, School 
of Speech, NU-1942; chairman, radio department, 1947; president, University 
Association for Professional Radio Education, Speech Association of America; 
undergraduate school: Wayne State Teachers College, Wayne, Nebr.; A. B. 
degree, 1987 in education, English, speech; graduate school: Northwestern Uni- 
versity, M. A. 1942, in theater; married August 20, 1941, to Frances Rhodes; 
two children—John and Mary; Presbyterian; chairman, department of radio 
and television, Northwestern University, Evanston, Il. 


Guy, Raymond Frederick, engring. exec.; b. Hartford, Conn., July 4, 1899; s. 
George E. and Mary (Stevens) G.; student Pratt Inst., Brooklyn, 1921; m. Myrtle 
Bennett, Aug. 20, 1922: 1 dau., Betty Guy (Mrs. R. L. Hanson). Ship’s radio 
officer, 1916-17; radio officer and insp., Marconi Wireless Telegraph Co., N. Y. 
City, 1916-17, Independent Wireless Telegraph Co., N. Y. City, 1920, Shipowners 
Radio Service, N. Y. City, 1921; mem. staff; radio sta. WJZ, Westinghouse, 
Newark, 1921-23; dir. field activities WJZ-WJY, N. Y. City, 1923-24; engring. 
staff, research labs., R. C. A., N. Y. City, 1924-29; head, mgr. radio and alloca- 
tions engrs., N. B. C., since 1929. Served as non-commd. officer, Signal Corps, 
U. S. Army, 1918-19. Cons. to Coordinator Internat. Affairs, also assisted on 
O. S. S. project, and O. W. I. 1942-44. Fellow Radio Club of Am., Inst. Radio 
Engrs. (pres. 1950); Television Broadcasters Assn., Vets. Wireless Operators 
Assn., Radio Tech. Planning Bd., Soc. Prof. Engrs. Republican. Methodist. 
Clubs; Radio Executives, Radio Pioneers. Author series of articles, The Why 
and How of Frequency Modulation. 1940-41. Contbr. numerous articles on 
radio broadcasting and engring. to trade and profl. jours. Home: 370 Tryon 
Ay., Englewood, N. J. Office : 30 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. City 20. 

Harris, Jack Wynne II, b. Nashville, Tenn., Dec. 20, 1911. B. A. Vanderbilt, 
1938, MA, 1984. 1934-41, radio station WSM, special events dept., dir. of news; 
publicity. 1941, Radio Br., Dir. of News and special events, War Dept. Maj. 
Army Specialists Corps, Oct. 1942, which was disbanded in Dec. Commissioned 
Capt. in the Army of the United States. June 1943, attained his majority. 
Commissioned a lt. col. May (?) Oct. 8, 1937, married Mary Curtis, one son. 


Gen, Mgr. KPRC, Houston, Texas. 


JOHNSON, Earl M., born Frankfort, South Dakota, October 3, 1915: received 
degree of electrical engineer from the Univ. of Cincinnati in 1940. While at- 
tending the Univ. of Cincinnati worked as Stations WLW and WSAI, on the en- 
ginering staff. Upon graduation became Chief Engineer for the Dayton Acme 
Company. In 1940 joined the Engineering Department of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission as monitoring officer, later became assistant chief of 
the Standard Broadcast Section of the Washington office. In 1944 transferred 
to the War Department, acting as an expert consultant on matters of wave propa- 
gation for the operational research staff of the Office of the Chief Signal Officer. 
In 1945 became associated with the Mutual Broadcasting System as Director of 
Engineering; in January 1949 appointed Vice President in charge of Station 
Relations and Engineering. Licensed professional engineer in the State of 
Ohio; sr. member of the Institute of Radio Engineers and an associate member 
of the American Institute of Electrical Engineers and the Association of Federal 
Communications Consulting Engineers; member, Engineers’ Club of New York 
and Board of Directors of the National Association of Radio and Television 
Broadcasters. Home: 25 Homer Avenue, Larchmont, New York. Office: 1440 
Broadway, New York City. 
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JOHNSTON, Henry Poelnitz, b. Uniontown, Ala., Jan. 26, 1908, s. Charles P. 
and Eloise (White) J., Culver Military Academy, 1923-25. Grad. Washington 
and Lee, 1929; Kelly Smith newspaper advertising, N. Y., 1929, adv. dir. Bir- 
mingham News and Age Herald, Birmingham 1931, publisher Huntsville Times, 
Huntsville, Ala., 1931-4. Adv. mgr. News and Age Herald, Birmingham, 1934, 
1936 liaison between the newspaper and station WSGN. 1937, mgr, WSGN. 
Since 1936 vice pres. Birmingham News Co., pres. of the Huntsville Times since 
1934. Member bd. of the Planters & Merchants Bank, Uniontown, Ala. Mem- 
ber National Asso. of Broadcasters Board, 1947-49. Presbyterian,’ Member 
Rotary and Birmingham Aero Club, Birmingham Ad Club, Birmingham Sales 
Executive Club, Bachelors Cotillion, Birmingham Country Club and Mountain 
Brook Country Club. At present, President and General Manager, Radio Sta- 
tions WAPI, WAFM and WABT (Birmingham, Alabama). 


Marx, Frank L., radio engr.; b., Birmingham, Ala., Jan. 31, 1910; s. Andy & 
Manie (Herz) M; student Shreveport Coll.; U. of Va.; Wm. & Mary Coll; 
Columbia U.; m. Annie Ross, April 1, 1944; sons, John, Gerald & Jeoffrey, 
children by previous marr.—Constance Francine. Owner & oper. W3QF, Norfolk, 
Va., 1921-24; oper. & engr. WPAB & WRCYV, 1925; chief eng. WSEA, 1926; engr. 
in charge station KLRA, Little Rock, Ark., 1927; asso. with radio station KWKH, 
Shreveport, La., 1928; chief engr. station WPCH & WMCA, New York City, 
1929-43, responsible for design, constrn. & installation of sev. complete broadcast 
plants; tech. advisor to Blue Network, 1944; div. gen. engineering, American 
Broadcasting Co., Ine., 1945-47, v. pres. in charge of engineering since 1948. 
Consultant to WMAC, has acted as consultant to N. Y. Post, MGM, Union Broad- 
castng Co., Knickerbocker Broadcasting, Inc., Baird Television (Eng.), Ber- 
muda Broadcasting Co. Mem., com. on sabotage of radio stations during World 
War II, sr. mem., Inst. of Radio Engrs. Home: High Point Lane, Scarsdale, 
N. Y. Office: American Broadcasting Co., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
20, N. Y. 


McDonaltLp, Joseph A., born New York City, June 8, 1903; son of Joseph F. and 
Luella A. (Rossman) McDonald; graduated Webb Institute Naval Architecture, 
Glen Cove, N. Y., 1924; LL.B. Fordham Univ., 1928; LL.M. New York University, 
1929; married Louise Cruger Muth, August 9, 1931; children, Joseph F., Louis 
M., Ruth E. Admitted to New York State Bar, 1931; Illinois Bar, 1989. Asso- 
ciated with Hunt, Hill & Betts, New York City, 1929-32; Attorney, National 
Broadcasting Company, Legal Department, 1932-37, New York City; and in 
Chicago, 1937-43; Asst. General Counsel, New York City, 1943-45; General 
Attorney and Secretary, American Broadcasting Co., Inc., New York City, 1945, 
Vice President, 1945, Assistant to the President, 1950. Vice President & Treas- 
urer, National Broadcasting Company, January 1, 1952. Director, Broadcast 
Music, Inc. Member, American Bar Association. Home: Four Circle Hill, Pel- 
ham Manor, N. Y. Office: 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


MEIGHAN, Howard, born 1906 at Mamaroneck, New York. Granduated Colum- 
bia University 1928. Joined the J. Walter Thompson Company in 1928 and 
became manager of the agency’s original radio department; 19380 Scott-Howe- 
Owen as station representative; 1933 became head of radio department of J. 
Sterling Getchell; 1934 joined Columbia Broadcasting System as account exec- 
utive; 1939 became Eastern sales manager of CBS radio sales; 1945, director of 
station administration ; 1946, vice president in charge of station administration; 
1948, vice president and general executive; later became vice president in charge 
of Columbia-owned stations and then vice president and general executive of 
company ; 1949, transferred to West Coast as chief executive of network’s West 
Coast operation with headquarters at Hollywood, California; 1951, president of 
CBS radio division. Business address: Columbia Broadcasting System, 485 
Madison Avenue, New York City. Member of Larchmont Yacht Club, Yale Club, 
and Delta Kappa Epsilon. Married. For a period of eight years was acting 
mayor of Mamaroneck, New York. Home address: 55 Woodbine Avenue, Larch- 
mont, New York. 

June 1952 appointed Vice president of the Columbia Broadcasting System, Inc. 


Pratt, Stanley R., Jr., born Los Angeles, Calif., May 20, 1914; attended Stan- 
ford University, Palo Alto, Calif.; m. Ann O. Pratt; children—Stanley, George, 
and Mary. Labor clerk, Producers Cotton Oil Co., 1934-87; cotton gin mer., 
Producers Cotton Oil Co., 1987-38; self-employed, cotton and grain farming, 
1936-38; station manager, Golden Empire Broadcasting Co. (Radio Station 
KHSL), 1938; general manager & pres. (since 1945), Hiawathaland Broadcasting 
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Co. (Radio Station WSOO), 1939 to present; owner, Northern Network, 1944 to 
present; asst. to chairman, Republican National Committee, Aug. 1952—Mar. 
1954. Member, National Association of Radio & Television Broadcasters and 
Michigan Association of Radio & Television Broadcasters. Home: 1010 Parnell 
Street, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. Office: Ashmun Street, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 


Wirtine, Chris J., born 1915 in Cranford, New Jersey; attended School of 
Business & Finance, New York University & Columbia; Fordham Law School. 
In 1940 elected comptroller of USO Camp Shows, served in that capacity until 
entering the Maritime Service with the rank of Commander. After a year in 
the service during World War II, returned to USO Camp Shows as administra- 
tive executive in charge of 5,000 entertainers in the European Theatre of Opera- 
tions. Joined DuMont Television Network in June 1947 and devoted first two 
years to the financial and organizational problems of the expanding network ; 
later became General Manager and Director. In 1954 became President, 


Westinghouse Broadcasting Company. Member, Board of Directors of the 
National Association of Radio and Television Broadcasters. Home: 129 Severin 


Court, Cranford, New Jersey. Office: 40 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 
OFFICE OF SECURITY 


Mr. Roonry. If there are no questions with regard to this item we 
now get to page 277, which is a further subtitle of administration and 
staff support, wherein you propose to cut down the Office of Security. 

Are there any questions with regard to this? 


OFFICE OF ADMINISTRATION 


The Office of Administration would have 460 positions in the com- 
ing fiscal year at a cost of $3,215,500, would it not? 

Mr. Srreert. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Coox. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Roonry. These are the housekeepers for this operation, are 
they ? 

Mr. Coox. Well, it is administrative management services, includ- 
ing the housekeeping staff, Mr. Chairman. 


REIMBURSEMENT TO DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Mr. Rooney. In addition to these housekeepers and management 
experts you pay the State Department how much for taking care of 
further housekeeping ? 

Mr. Coox. The total 1956 estimate for administrative support of 
the State Department is $9,564,000. 

Mr. Roonry. Then, is it correct to say that the State Department 
gets the $9 million, to which you refer, and you have a total of $3 
million, which would be in the neighborhood of $12 million for admin- 
istering a program of how much? 

Mr. Cook. $88,500,000 as planned for 1956. 

me Rooney. Would you say that was a fairly high administrative 
cost ¢ 

Mr. Coox. No, Mr. Chairman, I would not say so. We have made 
an analysis of it to make a comparison of all administrative costs with 
other agencies, including the administrative support paid to the State 
Department, and it comes out to less than 15 percent of the total 
amount. That is including all administration. As you can see from 
these estimates we are cutting back a number of positions and the 
amount of money we are spending on administration. 
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Mr. Roonry. You mean an $86,000 deduction made on an amount 
such as $3,300,000, that is what you mean ? 

Mr. Coox. I am talking of the 34 positions and the amount of money 
that we are cutting back in those personal services. 

Mr. Rooney. But the figure I mentioned, which is $3,215,000 is added 
to the $9 million you gave? 

Mr. Coox. That is correct. 

Mr. Roonry. And that includes this proposed reduction in number 
of positions? 

Mr. Cook. Yes; it does. 

Mr. Rooney. Is not 15 percent kind of high for administrative 
costs ¢ 

Mr. Cook. I do not feel it is, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. The next is administrative support, reimbursement to 
the State Department to which we have just referred, a request in the 
amount of $9,564,000. 

It might be well at this point in the record to put these 2 figures 
together, which would be $9,564,000 and $3,215,000. 

If my mathematics are correct the total for administrative support 
on a proposed $88-million program would be $12,779,000 ; is that right? 

Mr. Cook. That is correct. 

Mr. Srreipert. I think that is between 13 and 14 percent. 

Mr. Rooney. Does this include all administration, or is there not 
some more through this budget ? 

Mr. Cook. There is some more. 

There are some administrative officers that are in media divisions, 
and in estimating my 15 percent I included their estimated cost for 
1956 in this total. 

Mr. Rooney. So, that would bring the amount up to how much? 

Mr. Coox. That would bring the total for 1956 up to $13,213,153. 

Mr. Rooney. Does this figure of $13,213,000 include the Office of the 
Director and the assistant directors for the geographical areas, 20 of 
them ? 

Mr. Cook. No, sir; it does not. 

Mr. Rooney. And the Office of Policy and Programs? 

Mr. Cook. Well, this figure includes the Office of Administration 
and Administrative Personnel in the media services and the total 
administrative support reimbursement to State. 

Mr. Rooney. It does not include the program direction and apprais- 
al on page 256 of the justifications, which is over $2 million. 

Mr. Cook. No, sir, it does not. 

Mr. Rooney. I am almost afraid to look at any more pages. We 
find that they are all generals and no privates. 

Does this figure include the administrative nonsalary expenses on 
page 282 of the justifications ? 

Mr. Coox. Yes, sir; it does include that. 


INCENTIVE AWARDS 


Mr. Roonry. How is the incentive awards department working out 
these days? 

Mr. Coox. It is working very well, Mr. Chairman. 

What we have done is to provide a very small amount of money and 
we give very careful consideration to these suggestions and awards. 
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Mr. Roonry. You propose to increase the money from $2,000 to 
$5,000 for this purpose ? 
Mr. Coox. Yes, sir. 

The incentive-awards program was started early in the calendar 
year of 1954. We have moved very, very slowly in considering sug- 


gestions. 


Mr. Roonry. This is very fine, and I have always been a rooter for 
incentive-award programs for many years, but why can we not get 


along with $2,000 here instead of increasing to $5,000? 


Mr. Coox. It is our best estimate, Mr. Chairman, that in order to 
provide an incentive-awards program it would take that $5,000, be- 
cause it includes local et as well as Americans. 


Mr. Roonry. How muc 


supply it for the record. 
Mr. Rooney. Would you please furnish that for the record ? 
Mr. Coox. I shall be glad to; yes, sir. 
Mr. Roonry. And also the details thereof in regard to who got the 
awards and the details of what outstanding contribution they made 
to this program, such details as that? 
Mr. Srremerr. We just published such a list in our house organ in 
order to stimulate additional suggestions. 
(The matter referred to follows:) 


Incentive awards approved by the U. 


Abadjian, Eugenie ----- ---- 


Albert, John_.-.---- 


Aragon, Doris 


Barba, Salvatore- - -- --- 


Bauche, Mario---------- 


Beales, James 


Bianchi, Jorge...._---- ead 
Brady, Millard__-._-- 


Burghardt, Jacob J__.- 


Carry, Herman 


Carvalho, Carlos P......._.- 


Charles, Mable 
Cirillo, Joseph 


Coles, James. _- 
Crummey, Betty M 
DeLong, Howard 


Elgin, Janet 


Suggested more 


| Outstanding cartoon 


Dec. 31, 1954 


Basis for award 


cheaper air 
publications. 


shipments for 


efficient and | 


1 have you given out this year so far? 
Mr. Coox. I do not think I have it with me, Mr. Chairman. 


I can 


S. Information Agency for the year ended 


Type of award 





| 
Salary 
| Cs = ‘ Wale a 
| Cash | increase 


$50 


| 
| 
} 
} 
| 


Outstanding success as German |- 


commentator in thwarting Com- 
munist moves. 
Outstanding 
extra initiative. 
Simplified ocean freight shipment 
forms. 


gram improvement. 


achievements by | 


Outstanding contributions for pro- | 


Designed new camera equipment__| 


tra initiative. 
contribu- 
tions in foreign press. 


ing in upper Burma. 
Stopped fire in agency building 


Outstanding achievements by ex- 


tra initiative. 
do-_. 


__| Established a new stock record 


system. 


Reduced cost of mailing motion- 


picture film. 
Outstanding achievements by ex- 
tra initiative. 


design of broadcasting studios. 
Outstanding achievements by ex- 
tra initiative. 


| Outstanding achievements by ex- | 


| Promoted pro-United States feel- | 


Lelie 


| Outstanding performance in the | 


Honor award 


Commendable 
service award. 


| Superior service 


award, 


Commendable 
service award, 


Do. 


Do. 


Superior service 
award. 
Meritorious service 
award, 
Commendable 
service award. 
Do. 


Do, 


Meritorious serv- 
ice award. 

C om mendable 
service award. 
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Incentive awards approved by the U. S. Information Agency for the year ended 
Dec. 81, 1954—Continued 


Basis for award 


Esmerian, Nicolla Rescue of valuable equipment 
during fire at U. S. Information 
Center. 

Jassim, Qassim : Outstanding achievements by ex- 
tra initiative. 

Khayat, Said Rescue of valuable equipment 
during fire at U. 8. Information 
Center. 

Koukeh, Ahmed_-----_-.--..-- Outstanding achievements by ex- 
tra initiative. 

Manhart, Kenneth Outstanding performance in solv- 
ing acoustic problems for broad- 
casting studios. 

| eee eee Outstanding achievements by 
extra initiative. 

Morgensen, Adolpha 


Moreno, Saturnino 


Oringel, Robert S Simplified log used by studio 
engineers. 

Pedersen, Erland Outstanding achievements by 
extra initiative. 

Perez, Guillermo ene a 
Ratnayaka, C. A. A__..._--- 





Selum, Helena...............].- 

Sandvig, Mauda M, P_------|--- 

Smith, Shirley B 

Souraya, Izzat ‘ 

Urist, Harold Success in promoting pro-United 
States feeling Surin and after 
Communist rule in Guatemala. 

Washington, Lester Stopped fire in agency building - - 

Zaim, Shafiq Rescue of valuable equipment 
during fire at U. 8. Information 
Center. 








Honor award 


Meritorious | sery- 
ice award. 


Do. 
Do. 


Commendable 
service award 
Do. 


Meritorious service 
award. 

Commendable 
service award. 

Meritorious service 
award. 


Do. 


Do. 
Commendable 
service award. 

Do. 


Do. 

. oe 
Superior service 

award, 


Meritorious service 
award, 


1 Under provisions of Public Law 763, 83d Cong., awards made after Nov. 30, 1954, are to be cash awards, 
and no further within-grade salary increases are to be made under the incentive awards programs of Govern- 
ment agencies. In complying with this provision, the U. S. Information Agency considers the total of the 
2 figures above ($3,076) as the base for cash awards in the future. 


Honor awards approved 


Superior service awards 
Meritorious service awards 
Commendable service awards 


OTHER CONTRACTUAL SERVICES 


Mr. Roonry. Now, with regard to the $180,700 requested for other 
contractual services, are the details of that in this set of justifications! 

Mr. Coox. The details are not in this justification here. 

Mr. Rooney. Well, what are the details? What do you want the 
$180,700 for ? 

Mr. Coox. Among other things, it is customary to cover in other 
contractual services such things as stenographic reporting minor 


building repairs, alterations, moves and security-guard services. 

Mr. Rooney. she ate you furnish us a breakdown of the items 
printing and reproduction services, other contractural services, sup- 
plies and materials, and equipment. 
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Mr. Coox. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Chairman, I now have the breakdown of those items. I can put 
it in the reeord, 

Mr.Roonry. May I have it, please? 

Mr. Coon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. What is this “building maintenance costs relating to 
office moves” ? 

Mr. Coox. That represents costs that the United States Information 
Agency has to absorb for partitions, painting, and so forth, in con- 
nection with office moves. 

Mr. Roonry. What moves? 

Mr. Coox. Moves within the organization. 

For example, in the past year we had to move out of the barracks 
building, which was torn down, and we had to move out of the Long- 
fellow Building. We had to move the Office of Security to another 
building. We had no space at the time, so we were then using the 
Health, Education, and Welfare Building, just before the Voice of 
America came down and used that as office space. Then when they 
moved from there to the Walker Johnson Building it required addi- 
tional cost. 

We have estimated the cost for 1956 for those same items. 

Mr. Rooney. You are figuring on continuing to move at a cost of 
$70,000 ? 

Mr. Coox. We hope we would not have to make any more moves, but 
this is an estimate of what it would cost for maintenance and so 
forth. 

Mr. Roongy. If the committee did not allow an item such as this, 
it would not create too much trouble if you had to come up on a 
supplemental request rather than to dump it into a three-quarters 
of a million dollar item where it might get lost? You would not agree 
that that is a fair statement ? 

Mr. Coox. No, sir; I would not. 


SECURITY GUARD SERVICE 


Mr. Rooney. How is it we have $35,000 for security guard services 
when we had a cut in security guard services, according to this sheet, in 
the fiscal year 1954, in either Washington or New York? 

Mr. Coox. Well, we did have security guard services in New York. 

Mr. Roonry. Where was it? 

Mr. Coox. It was in New York, in the International Broadcasting 
Service budget last year. 

This year it is shown in the Office of Security for both years. 

We made a reduction of 15 positions for those security guards in 
the Office of Security, and an increase in our budget. 

Mr. Rooney. But here in the current fiscal year you have $22,585 
for security guard services, and you propose to increase that to $35,000? 

Mr. Coox. The move was not made until around October 26 or 
November 1. This is comparable for all the guard service. 

Mr. Rooney. Did you not have security guards in the interim in 
New York? 

Mr. Coon. We did have security guards there. 

Mr. Rooney. Where was that? 

Mr. Coox. That was in the Office of Security. 
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Mr. Rooney. On what page is that? ; 

Mr. Posner. That is on page 277, sir. The reduction of 15 posi- 
tions in the Office of Security represents the deduction of these guards 
who were no longer required once the move was completed. 

Mr. Rooney. And that came to $25,445? 

Mr. Posner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Is that right? 

Mr. Posner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. And now you want $35,000 ? . 

Mr. Coox. As the justification sets forth on page 278 we include 
the balance of the fiscal year 1955 and the full year 1956 in the esti- 
mates for other administrative expenses under the Office of Admin- 
istration. We have $25,000 for the Office of Security up to November, 
which is plus the amount that we had in the Office of Administration. 

Mr. Rooney. We shall insert this page at this point in the record. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 

The decrease of 15 positions and $25,445 in salary costs results from the 
elimination of the security guard positions in New York following the move of the 
International Broadcasting Service to Washington, where guard service is 
provided by the General Services Administration on a reimbursable basis. The 
funds covering reimbursement to the General Services Administration for this 
service for the balance of fiscal year 1955 and for 1956 are included in the 
estimates for other administrative expenses under the Office of Administration. 

Travel ($20,000) —The estimate provides $4,500 for travel in the United States 
for 45 domestic trips and $900 for mileage reimbursement for the staff of the 
Investigations Division, and for travel performed in physical security inspections 
of transmitter sites; and $15,500 for 8 overseas trips on security matters of 
concern to the Agency. 

The increase in fiscal year 1956 of $1,670 will provide for an additional 
overseas trip. 

Security investigations ($4238,875).—Public Law 402 requires full field investi- 
gations on all American employees of the Agency. These investigations are 
conducted by the Civil Service Commissison on a reimbursable basis. The cur- 
rent average charge by the Commission for each investigation is $210. The 
estimate for fiscal year 1956 provides for 1,850 cases, based on anticipated 14 
percent turnover in employment and necessary recruitment for 115 proposed new 
positions in the budget year. Experience has demonstrated that three investi- 
gations are usually required to fill each position, due to applicant declination 
or because of unsuitability as a result of the investigation. The estimate also 
includes $35,000 for an estimated 1,400 name checks with the Retail Credit Co., 
at an average cost of $25 per case. 


Mr. Rooney. Do you have any questions, Mr. Bow? 


REIMBURSEMENTS FROM OTHER AGENCIES 


Mr. Bow. What reimbursement does this Agency receive from other 
branches and agencies of Government ? 

Mr. Coon. We receive reimbursement from the Department of State 
for the exchange of persons program overseas. 

Mr. Bow. You receive that from the State Department? 

Mr. Coox. From the State Department; yes, sir. 

Mr. Bow. Then you, in return, reimburse the State Department for 
work they do for you? 

Mr. Coox. That is correct. 

Mr. Bow. Do you receive any other reimbursements ? 

Mr. Coox. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Bow. Do you receive any reimbursesment from FOA ? 
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Mr. Posner. We receive minor reimbursements from other agen- 
cies, including a small reimbursement of approximately $60,000 from 
FOA for services rendered by our printing plant in Manila. 

Mr. Bow. Can you furnish for the record the reimbursements you 
receive from other agencies and branches of the Government ? 

Mr. Posner. Yes, sir; I have them here. We can furnish them for 
the record. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


Analysis of reimbursements 


Pe a Estimate, Estimate, 
Account sae fiscal year fiscal year 
a r 1955 1956 


Exchange of persons support, Department of State---_-_-_---- $1, 548, 307 $1, 496, 470 $1, 657, 000 
Proceeds of sales. ._----_--- ae REALE eee ane ‘ 2, 827 ; 
Foreign Operations Administration, RPC Manila 62, 825 a 
Department of the Army, RPC Manila .........--.---------- 35, 000 12, 000 

Miscellaneous 28, 721 20, 000 


1, 677, 680 1, 743, 000 1, 657, 000 


ADMINISTRATIVE SUPPORT REIMBURSEMENT TO STATE DEPARTMENT 


Mr. Rooney. What about this item at page 285 of the justifications, 
a request for $840,500 for reimbursement to the Department of State 
for support services in the United States? 

Mr. Coox. That covers the items which are included in the justifi- 
cation shown on pages 290 and 291, showing an estimate of $840,500. 

Mr. Roonry. Now, for instance, with regard to the last item at 
page 290, “Headquarters post-management backstop of overseas sup- 
port services, $53,400,” is it unfair for one to believe that all through 
these justifications when we were told that backstopping by State 
was computed on the basis of so many Americans and so many locals, 
that in addition to that we have to give them $53,400 ? 

Mr. Cook. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Now, we have to give the Department of State $13,500 
for fiscal services to American support personnel, over and above the 
amounts we have already discussed through this budget ? 

Mr. Cook. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Why could you not, Mr. Cook, with all of the people 
in your shop, some 455 

Mr. Cook. 460. 

Mr. Rooney. 460? 

Mr. Coox. Yes. 

Mr. Roongty. Why could you not take care of this fiscal service ? 

_ Mr. Coox. The Department of State operates the Joint Admin- 
istrative Services. 

As part of that operation in the field they have the fiscal services 
run by the Department of State. It is under the direction of the 
Department of State and, therefore, we feel it is logical to provide this 
amount of money here in Washington to direct their fiscal operations 
in the field. It is a part of the overall cost of running the admin- 
istrative support in the field. 

Mr. Roongy. What.sort of fiscal service ? 
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Mr. Coox. Keeping obligation records of our commitments and 
other commitments that might be made. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you not do this? 

Mr. Coox. No, sir not in the field. That is why we are paying the 
Department of State for administrative support. They do the ad- 
ministrative work for us in the field, and we reimburse them for that. 

Mr. Rooney. And that is done in the United States, is it not? 

Mr. Coox. This overhead is for the direction of the programs in the 
field, conducted in Washington. 

Mr. Rooney. Exactly; the general total of the item which is $840,- 
500 is reimbursement for support services in the United States? 

Mr. Coox. That is correct. 

Mr. Roonry. I guess it would be too much to wonder why when you 
have 460 people in your shop that you cannot check on these fiscal 
matters in regard to the people overseas. 

Mr. Coox. The people in the administrative staff, and in the em- 
bassies in the field are Department of State employees directed by 
them. This is part of the direction from Washington of Department 
of State employees. If they were my employees that would be a dif- 
ferent question, and I could direct them. 

Mr. Roonry. Do you have any questions, Mr. Preston ? 

Mr. Preston. Mr. Cook, in your judgment, is this a satisfactory 
way to run a shop? 

Mr. Coox. You mean the administrative support work? 

Mr. Preston. Yes. 

Mr. Cook. I think it is because the Department of State can handle 
the administrative services, not only for their own operations in the 
field, but also for the United States Information Agency and the For- 
eign Operations Administration. In my opinion it would cost more 
for us to set up our administrative organization in the field, and, there- 
fore, in my opinion it is better to work through the State Department, 
through them in getting administrative services performed for our 
people abroad. 


INSPECTION AND AUDIT OF PROGRAM 


Mr. Preston. Let us see if there is not some duplication in this busi- 
ness. You do not just trust everything to them, do you? You have 
to check on them, do you not? 

Mr. Coox. Yes,sir; wedo. The checking is done in two ways. One 
is that the Department of State has an inspection staff of their own 
which reviews all of the operations periodically, both on the program 
side and on the administrative side. We have provided a small inspec- 
tion staff of our own also. 

Mr. Preston. And an audit staff too? 

Mr. Coox.: And an audit staff also; yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. And you have money set up in this budget for travel 
for these auditors to go abroad to audit your program? 

Mr. Cook. That is right. 

Mr. Preston. And when they go abroad to audit their program 
they work with the administrative officer of the State Department ? 

Mr. Cook. Yes, sir; they do. 

Mr. Preston. So, when your inspection service is working on that 
problem the State Department inspection service is also doing it. 
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The State Department people in the Administrative Section handle 
these records and keep permanent records and keep files on all of 
these transactions, and you, in turn, have to check against the State 
Department to be sure everything is according to Hoyle? 

Mr. Coox. I would like to explain our inspection setup, if I may. 

Mr. Preston. All right. 

Mr. Coox. The Department of State has their inspection staff which 
reviews the administration operations in the field from an adminis- 
trative standpoint. 

We do not repeat that in our inspection staff. Obviously, it could 
not be done because we have one inspector assigned to each area of 
the world. We rely on the inspection staffs, we rely on the inspection 
reports prepared by the State Department, whenever there is basic 
information which our inspectors can use. We check to make sure 
from our inspection that our resources are being managed properly. 
In other words, we are utilizing all of the resources available to us, 
but we work constantly with the inspection staff of the State Depart- 
ment to make sure that there is no duplication. 

Mr. Preston. How many auditors do you have? 

Mr. Cook. We are proposing in the fiscal year 1956 12 auditors. 
That covers both overseas and domestic. 

Mr. Preston. When an auditor goes to Paris, we will say, what is 
his function there? 

Mr. Coox. At the present time the auditor is reviewing the pro- 
cedures with respect to contracts and contract negotiations. He is 
doing that in Paris in order to make sure we have adequate contrac- 
tual controls in that particular country and that we do not duplicate 
any audit that would be made by the State Department in the coun- 
try. 

Mr. Preston. If we make a contract in Paris, is it not subject to 
the approval and examination of the administrative officer / 

Mr. Cook. Yes, it is. 

Mr. Preston. So, your officer would have to go to the administra- 
tive officer of the State Department to check his records? 

Mr. Coox. That is right. 

Mr. Preston. Which have already been checked by the State De- 
partment inspector also locally, or will be? 

Mr. Coox. That is correct. 

Mr. Preston. So you have clearly a duplication of activity there. 

Mr, Coox. No, sir. When you say checked the records, we use the 
reports prepared by the State Department’s inspection staff as a basis 
for our audit. We would not duplicate it. 

It would be comparable to a system in private business where you 
have an internal auditor auditing the business transactions within the 
company on the books and the payroll, and would have what they 
call an external auditor from the outside who comes in from the out- 
side, and relies on the information which was prepared by the internal 
auditor. We make sure that there is no duplication. 

Mr. Preston. These are all estimates on pages 290 and 291, are they 
not ? 

Mr. Coox. Yes, sir, they are except for 1954. 
Mr. Preston. It is an estimate for 1956? 
Mr. Coox. That is an estimate; yes, sir. 
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Mr. Preston. It looks to me like it is a pretty nice plum to be picked 
up by the State Department. 

Mr. Coox. I would like to say, Mr. Preston, that we work very 
closely with the State Department. We want to make sure that we 
are getting the services that we are paying for, and that we are pay- 
ing only for those services we are getting. We are checking that 
closely, and we are working closely with them. 

We do not want to pay $1 more than we have to pay for admin- 
istrative support. 

Mr. Preston. I thought when we set you up as a separate agency 
that you really could divorce yourselves from the State Department, 
but you are secretly married to them, I am afraid. 

Mr. Srreiert. No. I think we stated here last year that where 
services could be performed by State in a combined way we preferred 
to take advantage of those combined services, as in so many other 
kinds of services like communications to the field, and coding, tele- 
phone, and that sort of thing. The por is to operate as part of 
the mission as closely in the foreign field as though we were a part 
of the State Department. 

Mr. Preston. As far as the foreigners are concerned they do not 
know; they just think you are part of the State Department. 

Mr. Srremert. That shows how successful our operations are. 


EFFECT OF ESTABLISHING INDEPENDENT AGENCY 


Mr. Preston. What good was accomplished by taking you out 
of the State Department ? 
Mr. Srreert. I would be glad to respond to that, probably at 


some length, but briefly you set up the control and direction of these 
media operations in Washington under a separate operation which 
could control all its operations. Nobody ever had control of all 
of these media operations previously. 

No. 1. They were all personally controlled by the relevant depart- 
ments in the State Department. 

No. 2. You made it possible to recruit people outside the Foreign 
Service who are recruited primarily for skills in communications 
experience and background. 

No. 3. By having separate direction and operation and control in 
Washington you made it possible for you, and the Congress, and 
the people to hold the Director and his associates completely re- 
sponsible for the conduct of these operations and the results. If they 
have been well conducted you can see that very clearly, and if there 
have been errors or extravagances or mistakes or incompetencies they 
stand out, too. 

So you have really a setup, separating this thing in an operation 
organization, to operate the activities which are foreign to the diplo- 
matic direction that you have in the State Department and policy- 
making, but which run all radio stations, motion pictures, printing 
and production, and the various media which are used. 

Mr. Preston. In the field, with reference to your operations, your 
people are bound by the decision of the Ambassador in the country? 

Mr. Srrerert. In general; they are under his general direction. 

Mr. Preston. Under his general direction; yes. 
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Mr. Srremert. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. So, policywise you are still under the State De- 
partment ¢ wane 

Mr. Srremert. Well, foreign policywise we should be, you see. 
Otherwise you might get a division of foreign policy of the United 
States, and that is what we think we have carefully avoided. 

Mr. Presron. So all I can see is that we can hold you responsible, 
rather than the Secretary of State, if that is worth anything. 

Mr. Srreiwert. There is one other thing in that connection. I do 
not think in the past the Secretary of State was in fact held respon- 
sible. They did not feel it was his responsibility as to how the Voice 
was being run, or how motion pictures were made. Therefore, the 
responsibility was diffused all through the organization. There was 
the question of what kind of personnel do you have. It was a State 
Department responsibility and it was no one person’s responsibility 
to have the most competent personnel and experienced personnel who 
are suited to this type of work. 

Mr. Presron. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Bow? 

Mr. Bow. No; I have no questions. 

Mr. Roonry. Mr. Clevenger? 


WAREHOUSING SPACE IN NEW YORK 


Mr. CLevencerR. How many warehouses, or what space are we still 
renting in New York for this activity ? 

Mr. Coox. We have the Bush Terminal Warehouse. If you include 
the vault space for film storage as warehouse space, we have that also 


in New York. The Bush Terminal covers all media, that is, press 
publications, radio, and so forth. 

Mr, CLEVENGER. How many personnel do you have in the old ware- 
house ? 

Mr. Coox. What? 

Mr. Cievencer. How many operating personnel do you have in 
the old warehouse which has been kept ? 

Mr. Posner. That is in the record, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. I think it is 180 or 190. 

Mr. Posner. 146, total in New York. 

Mr. CLevencer. It was represented to us that it would be much less 
than that when you moved to Washington. 

Mr. Srrerpert. No, under broadcasting it was represented it would 
be about 20, but there are 18. 

Mr. Crevencer. I see. We did not ask enough detailed questions 
originally. 


ACQUISITION AND CONSTRUCTION OF Rapio FActirres 


Mr. Roonry. Next, gentlemen, is acquisition and construction of 
radio facilities beginning on page 300 of the justifications. 

How much unexpended balance do you have as of the end of the 
last fiscal year? 

Mr. Posner. $5,099,865. 

Mr. Rooney. That is unobligated ? 

Mr. Posner. That is unobligated, yes. 
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Mr. Roonry. And what do you anticipate as the unobligated bal- 
ance as of June 30, 1955? 

Mr. Posner. $1,737,397. 

Mr. Roonry. What do you anticipate will be the unexpended bal- 
ance as of the end of the fiscal year 1956 ? 

Mr. Posner. Unexpended or unobligated ? 

Mr. Rooney. Unobligated, first. 

Mr. Posner. We anticipate all funds will have been obligated by 
the end of the fiscal year 1956. 

Mr. Rooney. I notice at page 301 of the justifications that there 
is a purchase item here of almost a quarter million dollars for im- 
provement of New York facilities. What is that for, Mr. Posner? 

Mr. Posner. We estimate that with regard to the improvement to 
New York facilities, there will be a reduction in cumulative obliga- 
tions, representing the cancellation of obligations where were antici- 
pated as of June 30, 1954. 

Mr. Rooney. So that there will be no funds used out of the con- 
struction money with regard to the improvement of New York 
facilities in 1956, is that correct ? 

Mr. Posner. That is correct. 


BOOK 'TRANSLATION PROGRAM 


Mr. Roonry. My attention is called to an item at page 298 of the 
justifications, at the top of which page, in connection with the 
budget assumptions and calculations, it would appear that in 1954, 
for book translation (assistance to local publishers) (transfer from 
information center service) there was expended an amount of 
$465,750. And that the amount to be expended for this purpose in the 


current fiscal year is $622,675. 

Would that answer, would that be a partial answer to some of the 
questions we were trying to have answered earlier this afternoon ? 

Mr. Srrerert. No, that is entirely different. 

Mr. Rooney. What is the difference ? 

Mr. Srrerpert. This is the language translation problem, whereby 
the effort is to get American books translated into foreign languages. 

You will recall during the past years a number of translations were 
made for the libraries and the effort is to get as many American 
books translated as possible. 

Now, in order to do that, our offices arrange with local publishers to 
make an edition ; that is, to publish an edition of an American book, to 
sell it in the trade, and to give assistance to that publisher as an induce- 
ment by way of perhaps paying for the translation itself. 

But, more importantly, we make a commitment to purchase a certain 
number of the books that are so published, so that the publisher can 
- a; to go ahead and invest his money in publishing that 

ook. 

That has been going on for a number of years and is highly success- 
ful. We have in many languages large production of books, of 
American books, translated and I think that has gone as high as 50 to 
60 languages or more. That is a regular part of the budget. 

Mr. Rooney. So that, in talking of the book translations earlier this 
afternoon, on the one hand, you have this part of the program to cover 
the cost of translating at overseas libraries, and on the other hand, 
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your translation of books in the presentation program that was referred 
to by the professor ? 

Mr. Srrerwert. No, that is not quite so; you will recall we were 
talking about the translation of this particular Profile of America. 

Now, in the regular-translation program if the publisher is able 
to sell all the books, he does so. If he is unable to sell them, then we 
have to purchase a number of those and use them for the presentation 
program as well as to stock our libraries. 

Mr. Rooney. In addition to the Profile of America then, is the 
translation. ‘There are many books translated, books of American 
publication, such as the item to which I have directed your attention 
at page 298 of the justifications; is that correct? 

Mr. Srreiert. I do not know that it is an addition; no, only the 
Profile of America is the addition. This is the entire language pro- 
gram. You have confused, I think, the whole translation operation 
und one new project, which is a very unique project. This Profile of 
America is something brand new, to have paper sheets used with illus- 
trations, and use them for printing of this in a variety of foreign lan- 
guages. It is an entirely new operation, an untypical project, a brand 
new scheme. 

Mr. Roonry. What is the connection, if any, with the clandestine- 
book program ? 

Mr. Srrerert. That is still another program. 

Mr.. Rooney. That is still in the Department of Translation of 
American Books, is it not? 

Mr. Srrererr. That is an entirely different approach. That is 
where the Government cannot meet the needs. In this manner we 
supply a void in an area and in a language that has very few American 
books, and which is of importance to us, where the bookseller and the 
book publisher, publishing business, is so very limited in distribution 
and scale. 

Now, this other is undertaken because we are able to induce the 
local publisher to publish on his own these American books, which not 
only would not be published in this particular language and area, but 
which are sold and distributed by the introduction of the American 
distribution method. 


INCREASE IN BOOK-DISTRIBUTION PROGRAM 


May I just enlarge my statement on this whole book problem? We 
have had properly searching questions because it is a complicated sub- 
ject; it is not simple. We could well spend all of the time merely on 
this subject of books. ‘That is the reason we have increased our effort, 
und the reason we think this is vitally important is because of the fact 
that the Communists are flooding areas in an attempt to influence with 
books of all kinds, the people in the areas. 

They do not go in for presentations like we do. They simply satu- 
rate an area with all kinds of books and pamphlets. They use the 
book selling trade and they are completely subsidized ; they will sup- 
ply the material free to booksellers who will sell them at whatever 
price they can get. 

They have various methods of flooding the areas and the world 
with books which has been very effective. 
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We are trying to counter this with an American method, and are 
doing a little sharpshooting. 

Mr. Rooney. This is sharpshooting, the Profile of America? 

Mr. Srrereert. We think, sir, that here is an actual publication 
which will aid greatly in understanding our program. 

Mr. Roonry. You have already used some 29,775 of these books in 
English, have you not? 

Mr. Strerert. Yes. 


LANGUAGE CHANGES 


Mr. Rooney. Let us take a look at the language changes found in 
the justifications at page 5. 

Mr. Coox. The explanation is found on page 10. The first change 
is to add the words: 


and the United States Information and Educational Exchange Act, as amended 
(22 U.S. C. 1481 et seq.) 


and to take out the words: 


And to administer the informational media guaranty program authorized by 
section 111 (b) (3) of the Economic Cooperation Act of 1948, as amended, and 
continued by section 7 of the Mutual Security Act of 1952 (22 U. S. C. 1509). 

These changes are made merely for the purpose of perfecting the 
citation of the basic authority of the United States Information 
Agency, particularly the citation to the information media guarantee 
Agency, particularly the citation to the information media guaranty 
program was transferred to the Director of the United States In- 
formation Agency by section 544 of the Mutual Security Act of 1954, 
which amended the United States Information and Educational 
exchange Act of 1948 (Public Law 402). 

Mr. Rooney. Very well, go ahead. 

Mr. Coox. The next is to eliminate the words “Rents in the District 
of Columbia.” 

Authority for payment of rent in the District of Columbia has been 
eliminated. Provision for payment of rent for the Walker-Johnson 
Building in fiscal year 1956 will be included in the budget for the 
General Services Administration. 

Mr. Rooney. What is the purpose of adding the 3 words on page 1 
of the committee print, “And their dependents” ? 

Mr. Coox. This is authority to pay for travel expenses of the de- 
pendents of language specialists who are recruited abroad to meet the 
language broadcast requirements of International Broadcasting Serv- 
ice. We have a serious problem in connection with recruiting per- 
sonnel, particularly in the Far East. The purpose of this is to enable 
us to bring the necessary personnel to meet the foreign language re- 
quirements, to bring over their dependents. 

Mr. Rooney. Was this presented as a request to the committee last 
year ? 

Mr. Coox. We had this authority prior to the fiscal year 1954. 

Mr. Rooney. Was it presented to the committee last year? 

Mr. Coox. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. What happened to it? 

Mr. Posner. The language was deleted by the committee. 

Mr. Roonry. How much would it cost if it is not deleted? 
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Mr. Posner. The estimated cost is $30,000 annually. 

Mr. Roonry. The next would be the deletion of the word “caps” 
and the insertion of the word “uniforms.” How much is that esti- 
mated to cost? 

Mr. Posner. The cost is estimated at approximately $20,000. 

Mr. Rooney. How much would it cost, will you say, if we leave 
out the word “caps”? 

Mr. Posner. We do not have that estimate. 

Mr. Cook. If I may add, Mr. Chairman, this is in conformity with 
the new Federal Employees’ Uniforms Allowance Act, which pro- 
vides for the payment of an allowance to Government employees for 
uniforms up to $100 apiece. At $100 apiece, if paid to our employees, 
it will amount to more than $20,000; we estimate there are 445 
employees. 

Mr. Rooney. The next, please ? 

Mr. Coox. The next is No. 6, “Reorientation and rehabilitation 
materials and equipment for Germany and Austria.” 

This language is no longer required for activities of the agency. 

Mr. Rooney. Very well. The next. 


TRAVEL EXPENSES FOR INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCES 
Mr. Coox. Insert: 


Travel expenses for employees attending official international conferences, 
without regard to the Standardized Government Travel Regulations and to the 
rates of per diem allowances in lieu of subsistence expenses under the Travel 
Expense Act of 1949, but at rates not in excess of comparable allowances ap- 
proved for such conferences by the Secretary of State. 

This is the same as the authority contained in the ‘‘International 
contingences” appropriation of the Department of State. This pro- 
vision will permit authorization of per diem in lieu of subsistence, at 
rates in excess of those authorized by standard Government travel 
regulations for employees assigned to provide official agency coverage 
of international conferences. 

Standard rates are usually inadequate to meet the necessary ex- 
penses for this type of assignment, since the crowded conditions of 
international conferences cause hotel and other expenses to be well in 
excess of normal Government per diem allowances. 

It is estimated the additional cost that would result from placing 
agency officials covering conferences for the Government on the same 
footing as members of United States delegation would not exceed 
$1,500 annually. 

Mr. Rooney. In other words, in connection with conferences such 
as the one last year at Geneva, you could pay your reporters and cam- 
eramen attending the Geneva Conference, according to some informa- 
tion that I have read, more than they then received ? 

Mr. Coox. It was only to those people who are official delegates to 
that particular conference. 

Mr. Roonry. How many of those people did you have actually at 
the Geneva Conference? 

Mr. Srreiert. I think two. 

Mr. Preston. I must say, Mr. Chairman, that I am in agreement 
with this. I have seen too many people, Government people, attend- 
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ing conferences who had to pay out of their own pocket funds to meet 


the bare expenses. 
Mr. Roonry. What is the next? meh 
Mr. Coox. Elimination of the transfer provision in the 1955 


language. 


USE OF FOREIGN CURRENCIES AND CREDITS 


Mr. Bow. The next item would be “If possible” added following 
the words “$8 million shall”—if possible—“be used.” 

Mr. Coox. It is requested that the words “if possible” be inserted 
in the limitation on the use of foreign currencies and credits. The 
language will then conform to the language for the appropriation 
“Salaries and expenses, Department of State.” We are advised by 
the Treasury Department that the following facts are true about the 
use of local currency 

Mr. Roonry. Are you going to read the whole page? Can you 
summarize it in just a word or two? 

Mr. Cook. Yes. We purchase through the Treasury Department 
the foreign currencies, and we try to use as much foreign currency 
2s possible, and we usually work directly with the Treasury Depart- 
ment. And the words “if possible” would make it possible for us 
to go ahead and use $8 million, or more or less than $8 million, depend- 
ing upon the availability of foreign currency. 

Mr. Roonny. And if you do not have currency in one place, you 
might have it somewhere else ? 

Mr. Coox. That is right. 

Mr. Rooney. Which you could use—you could use the cash in 
Germany or Austria and credits somewhere else; is that right? 

Mr. Coox. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. Very well. What is the next? 


CONTRACTS WITH PRIVATE INTERNATIONAL BROADCASTING LICENSEES 


Mr. Coox. The next is change No. 11, to eliminate the proviso 
relating to limitation for contracts with private international broad- 
‘asting licensees. 

REPRESENTATION ALLOWANCES 


Mr. Rooney. Very well. I think we have had sufficient discussion, 
have wenot, on the $150,000 business ? 

Mr. Srreiert. I do not think that has been spoken to. 

Mr. Cook. No. 

Mr. Rooney. I am sure we have discussed this during the course 
of the hearings, have we not? 

Mr. Srremert. Have we sufficiently? I do not know. 

Mr. Preston. I think we are quite familiar with the item. 

Mr. Srrerert. I just want to make sure that we understand that 
we are requesting this as a method of reducing the drain on people 
who are with us, and money that they now spend in this field, where 
the person has the resources to do it. We do not want to restrict our 
recruitment of people to those who can spend their own money, 
because that has been the situation, which is inherent in this type of 
a program. We need people who can make personal contacts, and 
we earnestly request that you give most serious consideration to the 
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importance of this part of the expenditurue because it affects the 
value of the whole approach. 

Mr. Cook. This language conforms to that used by the Department 
of State, and has been approved by the Bureau of the Budget to 
authorize the agency to use this type of expense. 

Mr. Srremert. I have here some material indicating how this 
would be broken down to individual areas. 

I do not want to fill up the record too much but I hope you will 
consider this. 

Mr. Rooney. We have already discussed the matter to some ex- 


tent at the beginning of the hearings but if you would like to place 


some additional matter in the record we shall be glad to receive it. 
Mr. Srreiert. I would like to have this in the written record, with 
your permission. 
Mr. Rooney. Very well, it will be inserted in the record. 
(The statement referred to follows:) 


OPERATIONS ALLOWANCES, 1956 REQUEST $150,000 


The amount requested for use by the public affairs officer and other key officers 
of his staff for: 

(a) Official contact expenses which are necessary to establish and maintain 
close personal working relations with local government officials, editors, educa- 
tion executives, and other influential leaders and groups; and 

(b) Public affairs functions arranged in the name of the United States In- 
formation Service. 

A more detailed explanation of these expenses are found in each geographic 
area (ARA, p. 59; EUR, p. 104; FB, p. 141; and NEA, p. 173). 

The agency has been concerned about the inequity of requiring its overseas 
personnel to absorb personally expenses of maintaining contacts with opinion 
leaders abroad for the purpose of promoting official objectives of the United 
States. 

To ascertain the extent that our USIS officers have been required to foot the 
bill for official contact in the performance of his duties, the agency has issued 
instructions to all overseas posts to maintain records of all unpaid vouchers 
in whole or in part which the public affairs officer at the post certifies is a proper 
public affairs function or official contact expense which cannot be paid solely 
because of lack of funds and for which the individual officers must personally 
pay the expense. This instruction was issued in October 1954. Several posts 
have been reporting monthly the unpaid vouchers. A few examples are as 
follows: 

1. Egypt.—An amount of $530 is available for the fiscal year 1955. Un- 
paid vouchers of $952 for a 3-month period projects an estimated annual 
amount of $3,808, which will not be reimbursed. 

The amount requested in the 1956 estimate for official contact expenses 
is $2,100 and $500 for public affairs functions or a total of $2,600. 

2. Israel—An amount of $135 is available for 1955. Unpaid vouchers of 
$1,684 for 4 months projects an estimated annual amount of $5,052, which 
will not be reimbursed. 

The amount requested in the 1956 estimate for official contact expenses is 
$900 and $200 for public affairs functions or a total of $1,100. 

3. Jordon.—An amount of $135 is available for the fiscal year 1955. Un- 
paid vouchers of $708 for 3 months projects an estimated annual amount 
of $2,832, which will not be reimbursed. 

The amount requested in the 1956 estimate for official contact expenses 
is $600 and $100 for public affairs functions or a total of $700. 

4. Costa Rica.—An amount of $80 is available for the fiscal year 1955. 
Unpaid vouchers of $668 for 3 months projects an estimated annual amount 
of $2,972, which will not be reimbursed. 

The amount requested in the 1956 estimate for official contact expenses is 
$300 and $100 for public affairs functions or a total of $400. 

5. Germany.—An amount of $3,000 is available for the fiscal year 1955. 
Unpaid vouchers of $1,819 for 2 months projects an estimated annual 
amount of $10,908, which will not be reimbursed. 
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The amount requested in the 1956 estimate for official contact expenses is 
$10,800 and $500 for public affairs functions for a total of $11,300. 

6. Spain.—An amount of $500 is available for the fiscal year 1955. Unpaid 
vouchers of $541 for 2 months projects an estimated annual amount of $3,246, 
which will not be reimbursed. The amount requested in the 1956 estimate 
for official contact expenses is $3,000 and $500 for public affairs functions for 
a total of $3,500. 

One public affairs officer had this to say about the inadequacy of the current 
year allocation of funds to pay for official contact and public affairs functions: 
“Over the last year, our program has more and more aimed at increasing and 
improving our contacts and cooperation with Italians (individuals and organiza- 
tions) whom we think can defend democracy and combat communism in Italy. 
That is to say, people increasingly become another meidum for us—like press, 
pamphlets, books, radio. 

“Evidently the goal of getting the Italians to do the job for themselves, if 
attained, will in the end lighten the load on the American taxpayer. But you do 
not make and keep good contacts with people without spending some money on 
them. You do not, for instance, invite Italians to lectures or film showings or 
other cultural events, and offer them no refreshments afterward. You do not 
take an Italian Government official or politician or newspaperman to lunch, and 
let him pick up the check. You do not, if you are doing your job properly, fail 
to invite Italians to occasional social affairs in your home. 

“We are confident that the agency itself is aware of the woeful inadequacy 
of the 1955 allotment for representation in Italy. It averages out to $69 for each 
American officer for the year. But the bulk of it, of course, will go for receptions 
in libraries, etc. So that the amount available for personal—as distinguished 
from organizational—entertaining is trifling. 

“There appears to be general agreement that the national good demands that 
persons who represent the United States overseas shall be chosen on the basis 
of their abilities, rather than on that of their having an independent income. 
But officers abroad—especially those in the lower grades, and those who have 
children—commonly have to spend their entire salaries simply to live in the 
style befitting their station: whatever the impression put about by the recent 
magazine article, foreign service is no ‘gravy train.’ Such officers cannot afford 
to spend very much money for entertaining. Yet, if they do not, they are plagued 
by the knowledge that they are slighting an important phase of their work.” 


Operations’ allowances, USIS missions by area and category, fiscal year 1956 


| | 
~ - | ‘ | Average 
Number Number Number | Average | country 


of of posts of Amer- | cost per 


_| per 
herve icans | country month 


estimate estimate 


| 


Public affairs functions: 
American Republics - - -----| 22 43 139 $268 | $22 
Europe 20 | 66 | 420 | 35 

12 47 | 247 | 517 43 
| ay a 24 | 49 | 5 229 | 19 





Subtotal 78 205| 1,033 | 28 | 
| 





AMERICAN PERSONNEL AUTHORIZED OFFICIAL CONTACT EXPENSES 


Country | Regional} Cultural Informa- Total Total Page 


; , tion No, in 
PAO’s PAO’s | officers personnel] estimate estimate 


Official contact: 
American Republics 
Europe 
Near East 


Subtotal ! 





Total operations allow- 





1 Based on approximately $25 per month for each officer. 
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NEW YORK OFFICE 






Mr. Roonry. What is the next one? 
Mr. Cook. The next one is No. 14, elimination of provision restrict- 
ing the number of people and studios in New York City after Decem- 
ber 31, 1954. The purpose of this provision, as included in the 1955 
appropriation, was to assure that the Voice of America operation 
would be moved completely from New York to Washington. Only a 
small staff was to be maintained in New York for activities which 
clearly had to be performed there. The move of the Voice of America 
has been completed within the deadline set by the Congress and the 
staff in New York brought down to the required level. 

The present staff of 18 is within the 20. I see no reason for carrying 
that particular limitation. 

Mr. Roonry. This limitation was directed to 20 employees. You 
now tell us you have some 50 people up there / 

Mr. Cook. There are 18 employees. 

Mr. Rooney. You are talking only of broadcasting ? 

Mr. Cook. That is correct. 

Mr. SrreiBert. It is limited only to the employees we have in New 
York. 
APPOINTMENTS AND 


ASSIGNMENTS TO FOREIGN SERVICE 


























Mr. Rooney. What about this language on page 6, providing that 
existing appointments and assignments to Foreign Service, and so 
forth ? 

Mr. Coox. The Foreign Service Reserve appointments expire after 
4 years unless we have specific authority. We were granted specific 
authority in previous years to the Foreign Service Reserve appoint- 

» ments and we would ike to have that authority continued. We have 

' no permanent people in that category. 

Mr. Rooney. You do not as yet have this authority from the legis- 
lative committee ? 
Mr. Srrereert. No. 

Mr. Roonry. Have you made application to them ? 

Mr. Strremert. This is pending in the Bureau of the Budget now; 

'  itisthere at the present moment. 

Mr. Rooney. Well, it looks like that is it, for the language changes. 
Mr. SrrerBert. Yes. 
Mr. Rooney. Mr. Streibert, do you gentlemen wish to present any- 

» thing else with regard to this budget request? You now have the 

opportunity to do so. 

Mr. Srrerpert. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


~—~ 







SUPPORT OF PROGRAM BY SECRETARY OF STATE 










I wish to hand you a letter from Secretary Dulles in connection 
with the desirability and necessity for these funds and requests, and 
request that it be inserted in the record. 

Mr. Rooney. We shall be glad to do so. 
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(The letter referred to follows :) 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 


Washington, March 7, 1955. 
Hon. JoHN J. ROONEY, 


House of Representatives. 

DEAR Mr. Rooney: I wish to express to you, as chairman of your important 
subcommittee of the House Committee on Appropriations, my strong support for 
the request of the United States Information Agency for increased funds to carry 
out its information program during the fiscal year 1956. 

In my judgment, an enlightened and vigorous information effort is essential in 
order to make our foreign policies fully understood by other peoples, and thereby 
to increase their effectiveness. The policies of the United States are communi- 
eated to foreign governments by our diplomatic representatives, but they must 
also be explained and made known to the peoples of those governments. Fur- 
thermore, constant efforts are required to counter the falsifications and distor- 
tions regarding our policies disseminated by hostile governments and others. In 


these several types of activities the United States Information Agency plays an 
essential role. 

The relations of the Department of State with the United States Information 
Agency have been excellent, and our diplomatic representatives overseas work 
closely with the agency’s personnel to create an atmosphere favorable to the 
objectives and policies of our Government. 

Our adversaries are currently stepping up their propaganda attacks against 
this country in many areas of the world, and there is every indication that this 
trend will continue. In order fully to explain the objectives of the United States 
and to combat Communist propaganda aimed at frustrating our foreign policies, 
the national interest requires, in my judgment, an increase in United States 
information activities during fiscal year 1956 substantially above the level of the 
current fiscal year. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN Foster DULLES. 


PROGRAM FOR FRANCE 


Mr. Srreipert. A few days ago there was a discussion of area funds 
and we would appreciate the opportunity at this time to have Mr. 
Clark submit in more detail the needs for the increased request for 
France. 

Mr. Crark. IT havea written statement, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. You want to take another crack at it ? 

Mr. CrarKk. Yes. 

I have a written statement, Mr. Chairman. The original is up here 
someplace. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Clark, I have hastily glanced over the pages, some 
three pages, of your statement and I do not see a dollar sign anywhere. 
T see some very nice essay paragraphs. How does this help us? 

Mr. Crarx. Mr. Chairman, I have the additional material broken 
down. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you want this essay in the record too? 

Mr. Ciark. With your permission. 

Mr. Roonry. Very well, we shall put it in the record. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


FRANCE 


France is a key country and major contributor in the North Atlantic system 
of collective security against possible Soviet aggression. Its wholehearted 
participation and cooperation in NATO, with West Germany as a new member, 
and in the Western European Union is of major importance to United States and 
Allied policies for a militarily, economically and politically stronger Western 
Europe. The coming months of appraising policies, completing necessary rati- 
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fication processes and implementing sound measures to restore confidence and 
momentum toward a realistic program for adequate defenses and healthy econo- 
mies in that area will be crucial in the affairs of the Atlantic community. A 
major task will be to help bring about a reversal of certain recent trends and an 
improvement in Franco-German relations and attitudes. Greater efforts on the 
part of the United States during the coming 12 months are dictated by the climate 
of events in this pivotal country. p 

In addition to the internal dissensions among French political parties, which 
frequently delay or frustrate government action in support of objectives of 
mutual interest, French Communist propaganda preys on these dissensions and 
is redoubling its efforts to rock the French ship of state, sour Franco-German 
relations and split France from its allies, especially the United States. 

The Communist apparatus—impressively wealthy in funds and manpower, 
tough and well organized—controls the largest and most important labor union 
(CGT), and is always in the position to threaten French recovery and rearma- 
ment. Every opportunity to divide and capture power is exploited by the 
Communists. The past year has witnessed an impressive increase in the Com- 
munist “cultural” drive to beguile France and ensnare her into the Soviet spider 
web with sugar-coated appeals for coexistence and “peace.” All this, and the 
fact that France is only a year away from its next national election, makes the 
need for a well-planned, intelligently executed USIS program in France more 
pressing than ever. 

The French distrust and fear world communism, but workers, especially, tend 
to rationalize the French Communist Party as the most militant and effective 
group seeking higher wages, better social benefits for the worker, and so on. 
Workers picture United States capitalism in the image of French capitalism, 
which they distrust as being a monopolistic system from which they reap little 
or no benefits. 

The potential realities involved in the dream of a United Burope have aroused 
highly emotional responses: The traditional and historic fear and suspicion of 
Germany helped to shape this reaction, together with a resurgence of nationalistic 
feeling and nostalgia for past greatness, From this maze of emotions has come 
the illogical thought that, somehow, negotiations with the Soviets might result 
in some arrangement that would make it unnecessary to rearm the Germans. 
The change in Soviet tactics since the death of Stalin and the deliberate wooing 
of France by the U. S. S. R. demonstrate that the Communists are aware of the 
psychological climate in France. 

France is a pivot country on which swings the success or failure of the free 
world’s aims of an Atlantic community united against Soviet encroachment. 
It was in France that EDC met its death, partly because the Communists were 
successful in blocking its coming into being and also because the French people 
did not understand what it meant to her. 

During the current fiscal year the program for France has been reshaped to 
meet the critical political situation facing the United States Government in 
France. Additional personnel and one post (at Tours) were added in 1955 to 
lay the groundwork for an intensified and expanded program in 1956 directed at 
target groups in the provincial areas of France. All these factors evaluated 
together make it imperative for the United States to increase its efforts in France 
during the coming year. 

To reach our objectives USIS must step up selected program activities in the 
appropriate media—radio, pamphlets, documentary films and exhibits—to reach 
the target audiences of the country. In the field of radio “Europe No. 1,” the 
most powerful radio station in Europe, has come into being. Located in the 
critical Saar area it reaches an audience of untold size and literally blankets 
large sections of France. Radio Luxembourg, which heretofore has been the 
most important outlet covering France, also is reaching bigger audiences. USIS 
France will increase its output over both these stations, diverting present oper- 
ating funds where necessary. 

The present trend of French politics to the left may stultify any pro-Atlantic 
action by the French Parliament. An increased pamphlet program, aimed at 
selected readers, will help stem this trend. A series of pamphlets is planned to 
sustain confidence in America’s ability to lead in world affairs. These booklets 
provide the best means of arming those on our side with the arguments to 
persuade others in private conversations and political debates. They can he 
passed from hand to hand and provide ready reference to such topics as American 
economy, cultural institutions, and our democratic processes. 
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French Communist pressures in the cultural and documentary film fields have 
been intensive. So far the United States has managed to stay ahead of their 
antiwestern efforts, but USIS needs new film titles to bring United States docu- 
mentaries to those groups which show our films for us. USIS France has 
managed during the past year to improve film distribution throughout provincial 
areas, where public opinion counts, and if we are not able to maintain the 
caliber of showings with fresh material vast and influential audiences will be 
lost to us. 

Crowd-gathering exhibits present the best opportunity of getting across United 
States leadership in the peaceful application of atomic energy. This has been 
dramatically demonstrated already in Italy, Germany, Holland, and Belgium. 
It is planned to carry this highly successful program into France, along with 
other exhibit shows promoting western understanding, greater knowledge about 
America and its institutions and other United States objectives. An increase of 
operating funds is necessary for this vital purpose. 


BREAKDOWN BY ACTIVITY 


Mr. Rooney. Do you want this 4-page mimeographed sheet in the 
record ? 

Mr. Ciark. With your permission. 

Mr. Roonry. When was this mimeographed ? 

Mr. Ciark. Sunday morning. 

Mr. Rooney. This past Sunday ? 

Mr. CrarK. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. This might be rather accurate now. 
this inserted in the record, do you ? 

Mr. Ciark. Yes. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


You wish to have 


France 


Change 


Direct USIS mission expenses ‘i : $1, 819, 200 | 


$2, 603, 500 


Page 72, Personal Services | 
1, Americans: | 


(a) 
(b) 
(c) 


(d) 
(e) 
(f) 
(g) 


2. Locals: 
(a) 
(b) 
(c) 


(d) 
(e) 


Number of positions 
Average salary _. 
Number man-years ! 


Net salary costs ! 
Hardship post differential 


Living and quarters allowances 


All other 01 costs ? 

Total costs, Americans. 
Number positions 
Average salary 
Number man-years 3 


Net salary costs 3 
All other 01 costs 2 


Total costs, locals 


Total personal services_ - 


52 
$6, 488 
42.0 


1 $272, 579 | 


101, 600 | 
14, 435 
388, 614 | 


LY, 
174 | 


$1, 783 | 
166.7 


$297, 188 | 


16, 193 


52 


$6, 488 | 


48.7 


108, 700 | 
4, 573 | 


~ $316, 097 | 


29, 370 


218 


$1, 896 | 


202.9 


$384,822 | 


15, 724 


313, 381 | 


“46.7 


4.943, 518 


+7, 100 
—9, 862 


+40, 756 


+44 
+$113 





701, 995 | 


829, 916 





+127, 921 


1 (6.7) man-years ($43,518) represents estimated increases in American man-years for continuing positions. 
2 All other costs includes terminal leave, overtime and holiday pay, and pay in excess of 52 weeks. 
3 (36.2) man-years ($87,634) represents additional cost in fiscal year 1956 of (44) new local positions. 
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Explanation of increases for USIS mission expenses 





1955 1956 | Increase 





Radio and television (page 72) 


Personal services cost - -- -- as niga Sanne $27, 204 $35, 975 $8, 771 
Program expenses.--.---...--- - . 35, 000 133, 000 | 98, 000 


Total. .... ions aie ics , . na 168, 975 106, 771 


Of the total increase requested for personal services $7,553 is to provide for 
4 new local positions and $1,218 for increased man-years for Americans as 
explained above. 

Program expenses provide for continuing present radio programs in fiscal 
year 1956 at a cost of $35,000 and increases for the following new programs: 

1. A locally produced program is planned on time purchased from Radio 
Luxembourg. This program will consjst of two 10-minute shows weekly for 
40 weeks. Cost for this program is estimated at $1,000 per week for a total cost 
of $40,000 including radio time. 

2. A second new production will be a series on European unity, broadcast 
under the auspices of an appropriate local organization which is interested in 
furthering this aim. The cost of this production is estimated at $58,000. 


1955 1956 Increase 





Press and publications (page 72) 


Personal services cost_..__.---- welds 4 $141, 807 | $166, 354 $24, 547 
Program anne. | ods. ds3 82a z -295)) -- aw SL .| 239, 000 | 407, 000 | 168, 000 


Total Sve 380, 807 | 573, 354 192, 547 


' 

Of the total increase requested for personal services $19,918 is to provide for 
10 new local positions and $4,629 for increased man-years for Americans as 
explained above. 

Program expenses provide for continuing present press activities consisting of 
the wireless file, servicing newspapers with features, photos, special articles, 
publication of pamphlets including Information et Documents and Problems of 
Communism, at a total annual cost of $239,000, and increases for the following: 

1. USIS France is currently producing Information et Documents at an annual 
cost of $46,800 for 30,000 copies per biweekly issue. It is planned to increase the 
circulation to 47,000 for an increased cost of $26,520 (calculated on a basis of 
6 cents per each copy: 6 cents X 17,000). 

2. 60,000 copies of a new pamphlet on American culture at .06633 cents each 
$3,980. 

3. 50,000 copies of unattributed booklet at 75 cents=$37,500. 

4. Two new pamphlets on United States foreign policies 250,000 copies each 
at 5 cents=$25,000. 

5. 250,000 copies new pamphlet on American economic policies at 5 cents= 
$12,500. 

6. 500,000 copies new pamphlet on American labor unions at 5 cents=$25,000. 


7. 500,000 copies of new pamphlet on NATO subjects at 74% cents=$37,500. 


1955 | 1956 | Increase 


| 
Motion pictures (p. 72) | | 


Personal services cost oe , 961 | $106, 690 $21, 729 
Program expenses 555, 700 | 655, 700 100, 000 


Total . 640, 661 | 762, 390 | 121, 729 





Of the total requested for personal services $19,415 is to provide for 10 new local 
positions and $2,314 for increased man-years for Americans as explained above. 
Program expenses provide for continuing the present motion-picture activities 
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consisting of $257,000 for 36 reels of local production at an average cost of $7,138, 
$21,050 for operation and maintenance of 21 mobile units, $75,000 for maintenance 
of films, projectors, and other equipment in 7 posts, $40,000 contract with Mondial 
for distributing films, $50,000 for newsreel contract, and $112,650 to provide for 
7,500 prints at $15.02 each, and an increase of $100,000 for 1956 to provide for 
the following: 

Four local productions at an average cost of $20,000, and 1 production at 
$10,000; $3,000 for additional newsreel coverage; and $7,000 for increase in 
contract for Mondia! (French organization) for increased distribution of films. 








1956 Increase 
Personal services costs $314, 781 $72, 874 
Program expenses 186, 630 467, 809 281, 179 
782, 590 354, 053 





Of the total requested for personal services $40,279 is for 11 new local positions 
and $32,595 for additional man-years for continuing American positions as 
explained above. 

Program expenses provide for continuing current programs in 7 information 
centers at an annual cost of $186,630, and for increases of $281,179 as follows: 

1. Seven additional exhibits to be shown in the provincial areas, at $7,500 
each, or total of $52,500, and $57,500 for showing the atomic-energy exhibit, for 
a total increase of $110,000 for exhibits. 

2. An increase of $6,000 to provide for the translation of 6 additional books. 

3. Increased support to France-Etats Unis, $20,000; American Library for 
provincial programs, $25,000; sponsorship of concerts by Americans, $7,000; 1 
additional seminar for teachers, $6,000; 1 additional student assembly for re- 
turned exchangees and enlarging the size of the present student assembly, 
$13,000 ; and $30,000 for participation in local cultural festivals. 

4. An increased lecture and forum program to provide for 100 additional 
lectures at an average cost of $450 for rental of halls and expenses of speakers 
for a total increase of $45,000. 

5. An increase of $19,179 for additional library supplies, posters, and programs 
te provide for the increased programs reflected above. 


Program direction (Page 72) 


A net increase of $9,200 is requested for 1956 above the 1955 level of $203,105 
for a total request of $212,305. 

The increase is requested to provide for $6,500 for operations allowances 
offset by a decrease in representation allowances of $3,100 and an increase of 
$5,800 for program direction expenses for increased travel of the country public 
affairs officer and the regional public affairs officer. 


WIRELESS FILE 


Mr. Rooney. Under this, how many copies of the Wireless File did 
you put out? 

Mr. Srremert. Wireless File? 

Mr. Rooney. They used to call it the bulletin. By the way, who 
dictated this letter? 

Mr. Srreipert. It says “by the Secretary.” 

Mr. Rooney. I asked who dictated it. When was it dictated ? 

Mr. Srrerpert. It was dictated at Washington. 

Mr. Rooney. You are not dodging, are you? 

Mr. Srrerpert. You asked me—Secretary Dulles, I believe, pre- 
pared the letter and he signed it and I think the question should be 
a to Secretary Dulles as to who dictated it and where it was 
signed. 

Mr. Rooney. Did you have anything to do with it? 

Mr. Srrerert. No. 
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Mr. Roonry. Did anybody in your office have anything to do with it? 
Mr. Srrereert. No. 

Mr. CuiarKx. You referred, Mr. Chairman, to the wireless Bulletin 
in Paris. We estimate 500 copies. 

Mr. Roongy. You now call it the Wireless Bulletin? A moment 
ago in the last insertion you referred to it as the Wireless File. 

Mr. Cuarx. It is the Wireless File. 

Mr. Rooney. Look at page 4 of your statement. 

Mr. Ciark. Mr. Chairman, it is the practice in the press to refer 
to a bulletin as material; copy that is news as a file; in it reaches 
the other end and is assembled, it may be called a bulletin. 

Mr. Roonry. I appreciate that. What did you say the amount was? 
Mr. Ciark, 500 copies in English. 


PROPOSED PUBLICATIONS 


Mr. Roonry. Do you have the new pamphlet on American culture 
that you propose to get out, 60,000 copies ? 

Mr. Ciarkx. We do not have the pamphlet. We do not have the 
funds yet. 

Mr. Rooney. If you get the money you will get the pamphlet out ? 

Mr. Cuark. That is what we intend to do. 

Mr. Rooney. Will you get out a pamphlet similar to this one in 
the current year? 

Mr. Cxiark. The committee has a copy of it. 

Mr. Roonry. Is this the pamphlet that you propose to get out, or 
rather, a pamphlet similar to this, at 6 cents each, or 624 cents each ? 

Mr. CuarK. Similar to that, yes. 

Mr. Roonry. And do you have the proposed booklet at 75 cents 
each that you propose to get out, 50,000 copies, at 75 cents each; do 
you have that? 

Mr. CiarK. We do not have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr Rooney. You will get that out if you get the money? Do yau 
have a booklet such as that you referred to here, for which you are 
asking funds for 50,000 copies? 

Mr. CuarKk. What I have, and I circulated earlier, is the English 
language version of a series of which we have published approximately 
50,000 copies, called For Peace. I have already circulated it around ; 
I do not believe I have any more. 

Mr. Rooney. How much apiece for them ? 

Mr. Crark. I am sorry, I did not understand you. 

Mr. Rooney. How much apiece will they be? 

Mr. CiarK. Five cents. 

Mr. Rooney. How about the 75-cent ones? What do you propose 
to do there? 

Mr. Criark. Mr. Chairman, I discussed that with the committee off 
the record last week. 

Mr. Roonry. Have I missed anything? 

Mr. Cuark. No; I think you were interested in the discussion. 

Mr. Rooney. I thought I had been here every minute. 

Mr. Ciarx. May I go off the record for a moment? 

Mr. Rooney. I am trying to find out what is going on here. I have 
not left the committee room except maybe 1 minute to go to the wash- 
room, maybe once a day; I have been at these hearings all along and 
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I do not recall anything about this. Is this a clandestine operation, 
this business of 50,000 copies? 

Mr. CiarK. We requested these funds, Mr. Chairman, for a publica- 
tion which I discussed with the committee off the record. 

Mr. Srrerpert. You saw a copy of it. 

Mr. Crark. The committee has a copy of the publication. 

Mr. Rooney. Is this the book ? 

Mr. Ciark. I would like to discuss this off the record if I may. 

Mr. Roonry. Well, let us stay on the record until we get down to 
where it is necessary to go off the record. This is the book? 

Mr. Crark. This is the book. 

Mr. Rooney. All right. Off the record. 

(Off the record discussion.) 

Mr. Roonry. I am now looking at your request for an increase for 
lectures, to provide 100 additional lectures at an average cost of $450 
for rental of hall and so forth with a total increased estimate of 
$45.000. That is pretty expensive, is it not? 

Mr. Ciarx. Those are pretty standard rates, Mr. Chairman. Those 
are, generally speaking, the lecturers who are specialists, leaders in 
one field or another. We want to make use of them and this will 
enable us to get the man who may be an expert, say in agriculture or 
maybe a labor leader, or whatever field he may be in. We pay him 
a per diem and travel, to go from wherever he is to the particular place 
where he is to speak. 

Mr. Roonry. How many would be at one of these lectures? 

Mr. Crark. The audience of the lecturer you mean? 

Mr. Rooney. Yes. 

Mr. CiarKk. Between 100 and 500 is the estimate for the audience. 

Mr. Roonry. What about this item, two new pamphlets on United 
States foreign policy, one-quarter million copies at 5 cents each? Do 
you have that pamphlet with you ? 

Mr. Ciark. No, we do not have them, Mr. Chairman. Those are 
proposed. 

Mr. Rooney. How about the one-quarter million of new pamphlets, 
Economic Policy, 5 cents; do you have copies of that ? 

Mr. Criark. No, we do not have the money. 

Mr. Roonry. Do you have a copy of this, half a million of these, at 
5 cents; do you have that here? 

Mr. CrarKk. No, we do not have, but obviously that type of infor- 
mation would be readily available, on labor unions. 

Mr. Rooney. Very well, Mr. Streibert. 


ADDITIONAL MATERIAL ON NEAR EAST AND AMERICAN REPUBLICS PROGRAMS 


Mr. Srreiert. I have the political justifications as they appear 
in the justification book and some examples of indigenous use of anti- 
Communist materials in NEA countries which Mr. Damon would like 
to present to you for the record. 

Mr. Rooney. We shall insert these in the record. 

Mr. Srrermerr. Are they to be inserted at the proper place in the 
record, or right here? 

Mr. Rooney. Right here; let us get it all in here. 

Mr. Srremert. The rest of it is the American Republics justifica- 
tions, from page 36 to page 39 in the justifications. 
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Mr. Rooney. Is that all ? 
Mr. Srrerpert. Yes, that is all. 
(The matters referred to follow :) 


THE PROGRAM IN THE NEAR EAST, SOUTH ASIA, AND AFRICA 
(Abbreviation: NEA) 


Although tensions have eased recently in the NEA area—notably due to the 
Anglo-Egyptian settlement of the long festering Suez issue and the oil settlement 
in Iran—seriously disturbing conditions remain. Arab-Israel hostility persists. 
Our traditionally amicable relations with the Greek people have been strained 
by the Cyprus issue. Revolution threatens in French North Africa. Antagonism 
between India and Pakistan over Kashmir and the canal waters dispute remains 
high. India’s “neutralism’” was sharpened by Communist China’s successes 
in Indochina. The situation in East Pakistan is unstable. Communist efforts 
have markedly inereased throughout the whole NEA area. There is no indica- 
tion that they will abate. Furthermore, many of the people in this part of the 
world continue to let concern over vestiges of Western influence and colonialism 
cloud their awareness of the threat of Red imperialism. 

In this vast area of varied races, colonies and former colonies, ancient civiliza- 
tions and youthful countries, the ideologies of freedom and of Soviet communism 
are competing for prestige and influence. The personal feelings—the likes and 
dislikes—of the leading groups will determine the outcome of this competition. 
Through international fair exhibits, artists’ visits, and the distributon of both 
political and nonpolitical Russian literature, the Soviets are continuing their 
widespread cultural offensive launched about a year ago. 

In almost every country, whether in the Near East, in South Asia, or in Africa, 
the people most important to us are the educated young. Foremost in the minds 
of most of these people are an intense nationalism and suspicion of all Western- 
ers. The U. S. S. R. is working hard to aggravate and exploit these attitudes. 
Americans, with no record of colonialism in the area, can effectively counter 
the Soviet appeal by showing to Asians and Africans our own historic devotion 
to national independence, our respect for racial and religious differences, and 
our interest, as a good partner, in helping to build peace and improve living 
standards for our friends. Emphasis will be placed on the “partnership” theme 
in USIS output. As the President said in a press conference on August 4, 1954, 
“We should talk less about American leadership in the world, because we are 
trying to be a good partner * * * We want to do what is right, what is just, 
and what is decent, and try to get them going along because they believe in the 
same things.” 

Because we wish to convey our message on an increasingly personal basis to 
selected audiences (and also to counteract the activities of the Communist 
agents), the estimates for this area for fiscal year 1956, and particularly the 
increases requested, reflect (@) much greater emphasis on the use of personal con- 
tact through the presentation of books and magazines, strengthening of cultural 
activities, expansion of existing libraries and reading rooms, and establishment of 
new binational centers in strategic locations; (b) greater effort to offset the flood 
of Communist literature in the book markets by producing throughout the area 
inexpensive local translation of anti-Communist books in large quantities; and 
(¢) more resources for collaboration with local governments and institutions. 

Largest increases are requested in India and Pakistan; these increases are 
primarily for presentation of books, local printing of doctrinal books in English, 
local production of motion pictures, and increased press and publications activity. 

Other significant increases are requested for Iran, to reach the village leaders ; 
for Egypt, to publicize economic aid; and for Ceylon, to establish a new post in 
Jaffna. Smaller increases are requested to continue expanded operations which 
began in fiscal year 1955 in the Central African Federation, West Africa, and 
Syria. In Afghanistan some increases are needed as a result of external pres- 
sures being put on that country. In certain other countries small increases are 
ieeded to support the principle of collective security. 

Policies of strict neutralism and censorship largely inhibit any substantial 
local radio program activity by USIS in this area. However, radio tran- 
scriptions and package programs, prepared in the United States, at the Cairo 
center, or at the posts, are broadcast directly into the area over the Colombo 
und Courier facilities of the Radio Broadcasting Service. In addition, the Radio 
Broadcasting Service has increased its shortwave programing in Hindi and 





Urdu from a weekly to a daily one-half-hour program. (Tamil and Bengali will 
be substituted for Hindi and Urdu 1 day a week.) 

The Radio Broadcasting Service estimates for local television program support 
in 1956 include funds for Morocco, where television is already in operation, for 
Libya, and for India, where it will in all probability be in operation by 1956. 

Separate narrative statements and supporting tables which explain in more 
detail the significant changes in certain individual countries and in areawide 
items follow. 


EXAMPLES OF INDIGENOUS USE oF ANTI-COMMUNIST MATERIALS IN NEA COUNTRIES 


1, In a number of NEA countries USIS offices have become accepted as 
authoritative sources for material to combat Communist propaganda and 
subversive tactics. Our offices are so used by branches of the Government of 
these countries. One public affairs officer reports that the demand for material 
exposing communism is so great that an ever-increasing amount can be used. 
In one country, for example, USIS has been called on in the following ways in 
recent weeks: 

(a) To provide data on the Partisans for Peace organization which was 
used by a member of the Cabinet to persuade Parliament to outlaw the 
organization. Instrumental in this exposé were materials that USIS had 
assembled on Guatemala. 

(b) Another official of this country wrote a brochure exposing the Parti- 
sans for Peace. He used materials from various of our doctrinal books, 
such as Century of Conflict. The same person has used material from our 
doctrinal books for a series of articles directed at labor elements. 

(c) The dean of one of the colleges is giving a series of lectures on 
Communism. The bulk of his material has come from USIS. 

(ad) A series on communism for political prisoners draws almost entirely 
from our sources. 

2. The Liberation Rally has recently published a book in Cairo, The Truth 
About Communism: The introduction, written by Prime Minister Nasser, in- 
cluded a categorie rejection of communism, viewing it as incompatible with the 
Muslim faith and individual dignity. 

On January 18, Literaturnaia Gazeta (Literary Gazette) official organ of 
the Union of Soviet Writers, in Moscow, in an article written by A. Belskaya, 
denounced the book as a “wild piece of slander” and a “dirty lie about the Soviet 
Union.” The article also attacked the publishers of the book and the Egyptian 
newspapers which have given it wide advertisement. 

The book is based to a large extent on material which the authors researched 
in the USIS library and which was obtained from the USIS press file. 

8. A publishing house in Madras recently published a pamphlet, the title 
of which is “The Truth About Communism.” Its contents are largely based on 
IPS and ICS material selected by the author prior to the opening of the current 
election campaign in Andhra State. The initial printing of 8,000 copies was 
sold out in 30 days (quite remarkable for the Madras area), and is now in 
a second printing of 8,000 copies. 

4. The Iranian Army biweekly publication of 28,000 circulation carries in every 
issue an anti-Communist article and a serialization of an anti-Communist book, 
both of which are provided by USIS. 

5. One of the most devastating exposés of communism in Red China is the 
pamphlet by an Indian named Shastri, entitled ‘‘From My China Diary.” This 
pamphlet would have been almost unknown outside of India if the USIS offices 
throughout Asia had not called it to the attention of publishers and distributors 
in other countries who have ordered copies for sale and in two cases have asked 
the publisher for translation rights. 

6. A similar type of exposé, this one by a youth leader who returned thoroughly 
disillusioned from a visit to Moscow, will likewise be called to the attention of 
interested people in other countries. Incidentally, the author was originally 
converted away from extreme fellow-traveling views by an American leader 
grantee who was in Asia 2 years ago. 

7. The Karachi city radio is carrying a series at 5:30 o’clock on Saturday 
afternoon on communism and religion based on USIS materials. 

8. The governments of several countries are conducting campaigns to enhance 
national unity. Pamphlets, newsreels, and movies contain references to Com- 
munist tactics of subversion and infiltration drawn from USIS. In one instance 
USIS was able to provide professional technical advice that materially improved 





the on-the-spot filming of raids on illegal Communist presses and arms cachés. 

9. In Iran the translation of the Anatomy of Communism by Adrew M. Scott 
is being used by the police organizations in the training of personnel. Iranian 
Government agencies also adapted two anti-Communist pamphlets for use by 
officials and the Army. 


THE PROGRAM IN THE AMERICAN REPUBLICS 
(Abbreviation: ARA) 


The strategic significance of Latin America is a part of our historical tradi- 
tion. The United States has shown, by the development of the good neighbor 
and the good partner policies, and by the strengthening of these concepts in the 
United Nations and the Organization of American States, that no area is more 
important to us, and that Western Hemisphere solidarity is one of the great 
bastions of the free world. 

This solidarity cannot be taken for granted. The area’s 160 million people 
are, in Dr. Milton Eisenhower’s phrase, ‘on the march.” There is a new 
dynamism among them, and explosive social-economic forces are at work. Their 
tremendous strides to catch up with the industrialized West, and the pressures 
to raise standards of living rapidly, are symptoms of these forces. These prob- 
lems cause many of our neighbors in their impatience to turn for solutions 
toward paths divergent from our own. It is by no means clear to important 
sections of the Latin public that the United States understands or is sympathetic 
to their aspirations. 

Moscow-directed Communists were able to subvert the Government of Guate- 
mala and though that nation ejected them the poison remains. In most of the 
20 countries communism is hard at work, with sizable parties and an organized 
apparatus. It wears many faces: exploiting historic anti-United States prej- 
udices, inflaming ultra-nationalist desires and hatreds, infiltrating key labor 
and intellectual groups. There can be no doubt that the fight between the free 
world and aggressive international communism has now been joined in Latin 
America, and is increasing in tempo. 

On such a scene, where profound economic and social changes are taking 
place, it is of fundamental importance that the United States both strengthen 
its economie relations with the nations of Latin America, and maintain the 
integrity of its position as leader of the forces that will cause the better nature 
of man to prevail in the world. 

The information effort is now intensifying its anti-Communist campaign by 
using the positive economic theme of creating the conditions to produce the one 
thing Latin Americans are most interested in, i. e., a better way of life through 
raised living standards. This approach, on the social-ecoonmic front, is one 
where we seek directly to oppose and neutralize the strongest Communist activity 
in the area, which actually makes headway with the outmoded charge that Wall 
Street economic imperialism is enslaving and holding back Latin America. 
Labor, intellectual groups, government officials, even businessmen, believe this 
line in varying degrees; it is easy and attractive for them to blame their woes 
on Uncle Sam. 

Therefore, it is vital to convince Latins on the twin theses that communism 
is the evil, enslaving force, and that the United States economic policies support 
their democratic aspirations for progress and self-sufficiency. If public opinion 
in the area can be brought to recognize the soundness of these policies, austere 
though they may seem, and to support similarly sound measures by their own 
governments, the United States, while proffering real help on several fronts, 
can, it is fair to say, be saved massive expenditures in the future in “soft” loans 
and grants. These policies cannot succeed without sympathetic publie opinion 
based on understanding. It is this opinion which must be created. 

In summary, the task of the United States Information Agency program in 
this area is to explain the policies and objectives of the United States, to expound 
the free enterprise system and economic cooperation, to expose the threat of 
communism and its influence, and to demonstrate the positive values of democ- 
racy as exemplified by American life and culture. 

It is proposed to accomplish the above with the use of especially tailored mate- 
rials directed to all countries in the area. The mission in each country will 
develop its own materials to meet specific situations and conditions in the country. 
Certain basic material will, because 18 of the 20 countries are Spanish-language, 
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pe developed centrally for economy, either in the United States or in a large 
; ede (Mexico City, Buenos Aires). 
Priority is given to programs for key countries, e. g., Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, 
-€liite, Guatemala, and Mexico. Increases for these six countries will he explained 
in detail on the following pages. 

The estimates for the American Repubtics area in 1956 provide no increase for 
American Foreign Service personnel; however, an additional 30 local employee 
positions are requested to provide technical help with script writing, editorial 
writing, motion-picture operation and maintenance, and library assistance, all of 
which require an indigenous knowledge of local traditions and attitudes, as well 
as language. 

Program emphasis in the area will be directed toward target groups) such as 
education, labor leaders; Government officials, intellectual leaders, and leaders 
in the press, radio, and publications field, It will be carried to these groups 
through personal contact, radio programs, television programs, editorials in 
newspapers and magazines, especially prepared magazines or bulletins such as 
informaciones in Argentina, Carta Cultural in Chile, Esta Mas in Peru, specially 
designed motion pictures and newsreels through commercial channels, presen- 
tation of carefully selected American books both in English and in translation. 

Efforts to reach large segments of the population will be continued through 
the use of radio programs and transcriptions, pamphlets, press releases, news- 
paper supplements, posters such as the ‘“‘wall newspaper” in Bolivia, motion- 
picture showings in remote areas, binational centers, information centers, trans- 
lated American books in low-cost editions for mass sale through commereial dis- 
tributors, traveling exhibits, and English-teaching materials. 

The total estimated requirement for the American Republics area during fiscal 
year 1956 provides $4,946,000 for direct mission expenses, $1,821,385 for direct 
media support, and $672,000 for administrative support, for a total of $7,489,385. 
The total requested is $2,260,790 above the 1955 level. 

The increase of $1,132,000 requested for USIS mission expenses will permit: 

(1) Loeal production in Brazil of Portuguese-language newsreels and 
special shorts for distribution through established commercial networks. 

(2) Local production in Mexico of Spanish-language newsreels and special 
shorts for commercial distribution in other Spanish-speaking countries in 
the area as well as Mexico. 

(3):Eniployment under contract of 26 additional teachers and directors 
of courses for 23 binational centers through the area. Since this type of 
employment is in the form of a personal grant for 1 to 2 years the employees 
‘are referred to as grantees. 

(4) Expansion of the book translation program to bring selected Ameri- 
ean books to wider audiences in their own language, through contractual 
arrangements with indigenous publishers. This is an example of area pro- 
graming where the post in Mexico, for example, arranges for publication of 
a title in Spanish which will be distributed in various countries. 

(5) Greater volume of pamphlets, leaflets, posters, and newspaper supple- 
ments with sharper focus on special groups and priority situations, such as 
labor in Central America, etc. 

The increase of $1,101,490 requested for direct media support will provide: 

1. Radio: Package programs for radio and television broadcast prepared 
in the United States in production form which permits local adaptation for 
such things as voicing, local colloquialisms, settings, or commemorations. 

2. Press: Supplies and materials for publication at the posts such as 
pamphlets, leaflets, posters, magazines, and other activities that require 
paper, newsprint, photographs, and facsimile reproduction equipment. 

3. Motion pictures: Motion-picture print reels, raw film, and other ma- 
terials for local production, projectors for replacement, and spare parts. 

4. Information centers: Books and materials for information centers and 
binational centers, American books for presentation to educational institu- 
tions and other select groups and individuals, exhibits and English-teaching 
materials. 

Separate narrative statements and supporting tables follow which explain 
in more detail the significant changes in certain individual countries and in area- 
wide items. 


Mr. Bow. Did we get South America in? 
Mr. Srreiperr. Yes, sir. That is all. 
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Mr. Bow. That is all? 
Mr. Srrewert. Yes, sir. 

Mr. —— I wonder if you could get a translation of this [indi- 
cating | $ 

Mr. Srrewerr. Can I get you the first. half-dozen pages or so to 
vive the flavor of it? 

Mr. Roonry. You ought to have the English from which this was 
made up. 

Mr. Srremert. I do not know. It could have been made up in 
France. 

Mr. Rooney, I can decipher some of it. For instance, the hen 
laying the egg here, that might be interesting reading. 

Mr. Srrewerr. Part of that money that we pay to State is for trans- 
lation service, so let us give it to them. 

Mr. Roonny. Very well; let us have the translation, if you will, 

Mr. Strretsert. Do you want the whole thing? 

Mr. Roonnzy. Yes, please. 

Mr. Srremmert. Shall we give it to you? 

Mr. Roonky. Send it over to the committee. 

What about those telephone bills between here and New York? 

Mr. Posner. I believe that is in the record. 

Mr. Rooney. I have not seen it as yet. 

Mr. Posner. I have forgotten what day it was, but we secured that 
information, and I am pretty sure it has all been turned in to the 
committee. That was the second day, I believe. 
Mr. Rooney. All right. Thank you, gentlemen. 





‘Trurspay, Marcnw 10, 1955. 





STATEMENT OF EDWARD L. BERNAYS, CHAIRMAN, NATIONAL COM- 
MISSION FOR AN ADEQUATE OVERSEAS USIA INFORMATION 
PROGRAM 





Mr. Roonry. The next witness is Mr. Edward L. Bernays, chair- 
man National Committee for Adequate Overseas USIA Information 
Program. 

Mr. Brernays. If I may suggest, the name is the National Com- 
mittee for an Adequate United States Overseas Information Program. 

Mr. Roonry. Very well. 

Mr, Brrnays. In other words, we are not pushing any specific 
organization. 

Mr. Roonsy. You go right ahead, Mr. Bernays. 

Mr. Bernays. Do you want me to identify myself, Mr. Rooney ‘ 

Mr. Roongry. Please. 

Mr. Bernays. I have been continuously professionally engaged in 
studying and working in the field of public opinion and communiea- 
tions since I got out of college, and am a partner in a firm, Edward L, 
Bernays, that advises various organizations and individuals on their 
public relations. 

During World War I, I was with the United States Committee on 
Publie Information, both in this country and at the Peace Conference 
in Paris, and had an oceasion to observe what effective propaganda 
could do. 
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If you will recall at that time, after the war was over, it was said 
that words won the war. They applied a great part in the break- 
down of the German powers in winning over the neutrals and in build- 
ing up morale in this country. 

After the war I was associated with Newton Baker and Arthur 
Woods—Arthur Woods had charge—he was an Assistant to the Secre- 
tary of War, in the reemployment of ex-servicemen. 

I am giving you this to establish my good faith and whatever knowl- 
edge I have of the subject. 

I was a Commissioner for the United States Department of Com- 
merce in the Hoover Administration and have served as a consultant 
to other Government agencies in matters having to do with public 
opinion over the years. 

I was called on by the Air Force only recently. I have lectured 
before the industrial college of the Armed Forces and other defense 
institutions on public opinion, and was chairman of the United States 
Treasury National Publicity Advisory Committee for the third loan. 

In my spare time I have been a professor of public relations, which 
deals with public opinion and communications, at New York Uni- 
versity, visiting professor at the University of Hawaii and have 
lectured on the subject at Yale, at Harvard, at Columbia, and other 
universities. 

I happen to have been the author of several books on the subject. 
My first one Crystallizing Public Opinion in 1933 plotted out this 
new field of activity of what you might call public relations, propa- 
ganda, in 1928, Speak Up for Democracy in 1940, Take Your Place 
at the Peace Table in 1945, and Public Relations in 1952, and the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Press is shortly going to bring out a book on 
broad aspects of public opinion called the Engineering of Consent. 

By the Engineering of Consent I mean the scientific approach to 
winning over public opinion and developing favorable attitudes, con- 
verting attitudes to your point of view and negating negative atti- 
tudes, and in my professional capacity, working with both profit and 
nonprofit organizations, I have had occasion to watch our own propa- 
ganda and other propaganda. 

Only recently, the last 5 years, I have been intimately associated 
with the battle against communism in Guatemala, in connection with 
one of our clients, and have observed their actions, their techniques, 
their methods, and so forth. 

Naturally, under those circumstances, just as a lawyer would pre- 
sumably interest himself in matters having to do with law on an 
extracurricular basis or a statesman would interest himself with 
various aspects of his noncurricular activity, I have over the past 
years interested myself as a citizen and as an interested man in the 
field in this whole question of propaganda, particularly our own. 

I wrote articles for the ladeaker Journal, as far back as 1940, on 
the importance of morale. I have written for professional journals, 
newspapers, and so forth. 

1en, in World War II, I was called on by various governmental 
departments too in this special field. 
Vhen, after World War II, the Russians changed—the Soviet 
changed its attitude toward the United States and it was recognized 
that they would be a menace, I tried to do what I could as an indi- 
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vidual to crystallize sentiment on the part of the public-opinion 
experts to do something about developing an effective arm for the 
United States that dealt with ideas as weapons and words as bullets, 
and nothing particular happened—nothing very vital happened. 

The organization was kicked around, as all of you know, for numer- 
ous reasons. 

First, because the public did not know what its function was; second, 
because it may not have had effective precedent to work on; third, 
because very often the ablest men in this field, such as they are, are 
earning a lot of money in other activities, and marginal people got 
into the organization, but as the cold war got more excited and more 
overt, I recognized again, as a citizen, and on my own volition—nobody 
put me up to this, 1 want Mr. Rooney particularly to know that—I 
organized, in other words, I suppose I was on a bussman’s holiday, just 
as we do this for clients, I felt it was a worthwhile thing to do for the 
United States, and beginning last spring I sounded out a number of 
my friends in the general field of communications and public opinion. 

I said to them that I felt on the basis certainly of my experience, and 
I felt surely their own, that there was nobody in the United States 
that could and would alert the people to the need for an effective over- 
seas program, and we were not interested in the USIA, or whatever 
the name of it was, but a program and as a result of my consulting with 
a number of my friends—men whom I had grown up with and whom 
I new in the field, like Harold Lasswell, who is a professor at Yale, 
used to be associated with the Library of Congress, James Linen, pub- 
lisher of Time, Paul Smith, who served out in the Pacific and who was 
editor of the Chronicle and who is now editor and president of Crowell- 
Collier—I said to them and asked them would they be willing to join 
me in organizing a voluntary committee which would attempt to do 
only two things: No. 1, to alert the American people to the need for an 
effective—we called it adequate arm of offense and defense in the field 
of ideas, projecting our point of view to other countries and develop- 
ing a counterattack on the Soviet, and would they be willing to hold 
themselves in readiness if the Government should call upon them for 
counsel and advice on any of these matters. 

I found, I might say to my pleasant surprise, that practically all 
of the people that I asked joined this committee, with the definite 
implication and obligation that they would not just be paper names 
on a letterhead. We have no letterhead committees, but that they 
would give of their advice and their counsel in the determination of 
the policy of the committee, as well as hold themselves in readiness, 
if they should be called on. 

Now, after the committee was formed—and I have the names 
here, and I won’t bother to bore you with them—but they include 
people like Hodding Carter, from the South, the names I have 
already mentioned, Palmer Hoyt, editor and publisher of the Denver 
Post, Louis Lyons, curator of the Neiman Foundation for Journalism 
of Harvard, Ralph McGill, who is editor of the Atlanta Constitution, 
Charles Moore, who is director of public relations for Ford ; Theodore 
Replier, who is chairman of the Advertising Council; a man called 
Rethal, who is director of the Leh Lee Memorial Journalism Foun- 
dation, of Washington and Lee, and a great student of this subject, 
and others. 
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In order not to go off halfcocked, the first thing we did, or we felt 
we should do, is to call together a conference of the ablest men in 
this field, which we did. 

This conference was held at MIT. It had the participation of lead- 
ing experts in the field, drawn from Harvard MIT and about 50 
people gathered there, and discussed the various aspects of what a 
program of this kind should be. 

They discussed such situations as discussion on what has been 
tried in the past, where it has failed, and where the emphasis should 
lie in the future. 

They discussed the effective administration of an overseas infor- 
mation program in relation to other branches of Government. 

They discussed an optimum program policy, its content and its 
strategy, and they discussed the matter of recruitmemt policies and 
practices, and from these discussions I think you gentlemen will be 
interested to learn that there was a very potent agreement, although 
no resolutions were actually drawn up, that an official overseas infor- 
mation program is necessary to explain United States foreign policy 
in other countries, that no informational program—and I think this 
is very vital and very important in judging an appropriation of 
this kind—can be stronger than the policies and deed it is talking 
about. 

I have noted in some of the previous hearings—not of this commit- 
tee but of this general subject—that the program was blamed for not 
being successful. 

Well, a program can be only as strong as the policies and deeds 
it is talking about. 

A program of overseas information, I think, it is basic to recognize 
is no substitute for either military, economic, or financial strength. 

The third thing that we agreed on in terms of an all-day discussion 
of the most brilliant and ablest men I have ever sat with around a 
table all day, men who were working with the Center for International 
Studies, which is supported by one of the foundations up at MIT, 
to try to investigate what the Soviets really do and how they func- 
tion; they emphasized that the program must have continuity and be 
well executed, that personnel must be of the highest quality and must 
have job security, and they made certain recommendations which I 
do not think concern this committee on how to improve the function. 

We are planning, just to give you a picture of our general approach, 
to have another meeting at “New York University shortly, which will 
bring together experts on evaluating this whole field as a new career 
for younger men. 

One of the most interesting and to me the most significant things 
and which I think will guide you in your own deliberations that came 
out of that MIT meeting was the fact that it was generally agreed 
that this thing we are talking about, an overseas information, is not a 
crisis organization any longer. 

That is, the USIA, or whatever may take its place. There was gen- 
eral consensus that as far as anybody could foresee the future, with 
the technological and other new methods and devices of communica- 
tions between nations, that the communication and relations between 
nations would be one that would depend on effective understanding, 
rather than the old type of diplomatic parleys run by the heads of 
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government, and that all of these real savants agreed that in treat- 
ing any overseas information program it must be treated as part of a 
national policy and international relations rather than a temporary 
thing that is thrown up in order to meet a particular crisis with a 
particular government. 

There was no question that even if we were dealing with the situa- 
tion ex-Russia, there would be a need for some type of organization 
that would function as part of the foreign department in terms of 
attack against. attackers, counterattack, and defense, and what we 
are doing now with this committee is to carry on and implement 
whatever recommendations and suggestions were made at the Harvard 
Conference, and carrying on correspondence with editors and with 
others to build up a sense of awareness, and I am going to submit. to 
you several editorials, if I may, embodying them in the record, that 
will indieate to you how editors through the country feel on this sub- 
ject. 

Now as to the particular task at hand, and presumably the pur- 
pose —— 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Bernays, we are quite familiar with most of the 
editorials and if we were to insert your editorials we would find the 
record expanded beyond all proportion when editorials which con- 
tend to the contrary are added. 

Mr. Brernays. I withdraw my suggestion. 

First of all, let me say we have been in the same position for our 
clients and even for government, because I have been retained by 
our own Government, and I sympathize with you in the very difficult 
job you have of trying to decide upon a budget. 

The reason I sympathize with you, because in every situation that 
we meet, whether it is for a nonprofit or a profit organization, the 
budget is a problem to decide upon and for numerous reasons. 

The first reason is that in the state of the knowledge of social 
sciences and human behavior and international politics, there is no 
scientific approach to the making of a budget. 

The second thing is that every budget that I have ever made up 
or worked with depended to a great extent upon whose judgment ts 
taken in setting up the relative values within the budget. 

The third element in deciding a budget is obviously to attempt, re- 
gardless of whatever your judgment may be on the budget, to see 
what the competition is doing, which may be an index to the budget. 

The fourth element in the budget would obviously have to be a 
decision as to whether the goals of the people who make the budget, of 
all the people who make the budget, are the same goals as other people 
who may ian have a part in making the budget. 

The next element that may be a factor in the budget that is subject 
to change, depending on who makes it, is the strategy behind the use 
of the money because the strategy, just as in warfare, may very often 
give you a situation in which you can use less money than you could 
in another situation, and less manpower, or less money. 

The next element that is very important in determining a budget, 
which is also subject to change without notice, is the matter of timing. 

In other words, if you do a thing at a certain time, you may find 
that you lose money or you save money and your judgment may be 
the deciding factor. 
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The next element in a budget is the tactics that you employ. 

In other words, is radio better than movies or movies better than 
‘adio, so that you have all of these elements in a budget, which | 
would say are extremely difficult to determine and all I can do is to 
sympathize with you, because there is another element that makes it 
so difficult, and that is that even the so-called wisest experts in this 
field—and I have been at it ever since I got out of college in 1912— 
are dealing with a situation in which very often the judgment is a 
more important factor than any other element, particularly since you 
are dealing with the future. 

Now, in working out a budget, therefore, at least as far as we have 
done it in our activities, and sometimes those budgets have amounted 
to appreciable dollar sums, we find that we use this yardstick. 

No. 1, we use the yardstick of figuring a certain amount of the money 
as an investment in safeguarding ourselves, let us say, our national 
interest, and so on. 

Second, we use the money, or we take a certain part of the money 
and think of it as a speculative investment. 

In other words, by using a little bit more we may find that we can 
take care of something that may come up that we could not have 
foreseen directly ; and, third, we add a certain amount of money and 
treat that amount of money as speculation, to safeguard ourselves 
from a completely unforeseen circumstance. 

Now, in business, in setting up these factors, we also have, as I 
mentioned before, the competitive element to consider, and out of 
that has grown certain patterns of conduct that are not in any way 
sure, but at least are the best yardstick one knows. 

A department store today will spend 3 percent of its gross in efforts 
of this kind. 

Some other type of organization will spend less. 

A university will spend a great deal less than 3 percent. 

So much for the background of sympathizing with you as to the 
determination as to whether $88 million or a hundred million or $77 
million is the figure. 

Now in this particular situation, you are at an even greater difli- 
culty than you would be if you were a business because, No. 1, there 
is so little precedent and No. 2, you get varying opinion from vary- 
ing experts, and No. 4, as far as evaluating the importance of the 
money is concerned, this type of effort is only part of a whole, and 
therefore it is even more difficult to determine it, because not only 
does the overseas information program not control the complete dis- 
semination of information, but there are competitive elements, both 
of the enemy and of information that may come from the United 
States through other sources that is distorted, so that all I can say 
is that you have an extremely tough job and one that it seems to me 
in the last analysis would be dependent upon what you as individuals 
felt you must do in the light of all of the judgments that were pre- 
sented to you and your own judgment and experience in the matter. 

So much for being nondidactic about $88 million or $100 million 
or whatever. 

_ Now let me tell you then, with this background, what my own feel- 
ing is, such as it may be as a disinterested, no-ax-to-grind expert, 
because fortunately, through these activities we have achieved an 
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economic pemonsnnn that does not make us dependent upon any- 
thing—upon thinking we say or do not say relative to something that 
we really believe. 

First of all, my feeling is, on the basis of my experience that the 
present budget that has been submitted should be approved. 

I say that for the following reasons, although very frankly I have 
not had opportunity either as to the time or the money, I have avail- 
able, to examine more than the documents in the field and the reading 
in the field, nor have I had the chance to go to various 

Mr. Roonry. What do you mean by “reading in the field?” 

Mr. Bernays. By reading in the field I mean 

Mr. Rooney. You have been over the world, have you? 

Mr. Bernays. I said reading. What I was saying is that I have 
not been visiting the foreign posts, so I have no personal knowledge 
of what is going on in the posts. : 

I have no direct knowledge, based on personal experience of analy- 
zing the activities here, nor would I say that any man, regardless of 
how brilliant or how diligent he is, sald singlehandedly appraise an 
effort of this kind. 

If you take a department like Ford, that they have, I would say, 
several hundred people. If I went there and talked to them, it might 
take me 6 months really to find out how effective they were, so that 
I come to you saying that my judgment in being for this appropria- 
tion is based not on considerations of personal study in the field, or 
here. 

It is, however, based on, (@) a 43 years’ experience in this field, 
(4) in this type of activity with our own Government, (c) having read 
or tried to read everything or most everything that was pebidlied in 
the field, (d@) having discussed it with other people, both from the 
United States and from foreign friendly governments, like the Brit- 
ish Information Service, Canadian Information Service, etc., so that 
my judgment as an individual based on that, is that I am for this 
appropriation. 

Mr. Roonry. How long have you gone now ¢ 

It is about 25 minutes, isn’t it? 

We have a schedule. 

Mr. Bernays. Can I finish in a few minutes? 

Mr. Rooney. Yes. We have an agreed schedule. 

Mr. Bernays. My second reason for being in favor of the appro- 
priation is that in my judgment, the best expert opinion is for not only 
an expenditure of this kind, but possibly even larger —_T 
and by expert opinion I mean such men as are in this record. 

My next reason for being for this is the fact that in a very fascinat- 
ing document, summary of the report of the Independent Committee 
of Inquiry into the Overseas Information Services, which was made in 
Kngland—maybe you know this—they point out the importance of 
quality, continuity, reliability, and also point out that England, which 
isina very difficult situation, should continue to spend large sums for 
this activity in order to maintain its position. 

That is the next reason. 

The other reasons I am for it are these: 

[ was tremendously impressed with the Hickenlooper and the Ful- 
bright reports, which you undoubtedly know. 

60930— 
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In these reports—this is presented by Mr. Hickenlooper, overseas 
information program—the committee is unanimous in endorsing the 
continuance and the strengthening of this program. 

It has given careful consideration to the 7 reviews of many, who 
like Dr. George Gallup, advocated a considerable expansion of the 
operation. 

Dr. Gallup testified that it is almost ridiculous to attempt to win 
the people of this world to our point of view with the present amount 
of money which is only a little bit; 1 or 2 companies incidentally 
spending reaching the people of this country in advertising. 

Next, I would say that the people of this country whom I have 
contacted, at least, recognize the importance of this. 

I have a statement from Francis Cardinal Spellman, Archbishop of 
New York, which he sent me, which I would like to embody in the 
record, but which I won’t read. 

I have statements from people like Senator Symington, Sparkman, 
Nixon, Dulles, and others, which attest to the importance of a vital 
program, an adequate program, and by adequacy, obviously one would 
think of one to meet the need from the standpoint and from the 
standpoint of the need I would say, having made a study of the Rus- 
sian propaganda, the Soviet pr opaganda, to meet what they do in 
terms of a centralized organization, with censorship and so on, would 
make it appear to me that this sum of money carried on by or sug- 
gested by experts is sound and to me seems relatively small, but this 
is my personal opinion. 

I have in this record the opinions of other members of the com- 
mittee which attest to my point of view. 

Mr. Rooney. Thank you very much, Mr. Bernays. 

Mr, Bernays. May I leave this with you gentlemen? 

Mr. Roonry. You may leave it for the committee. 

Mr. Bernays. And this [indicating], if I may. 

Mr. Rooney. Very well, Mr. Bernays. 


Tuurspay, Marca 10, 1955 
STATEMENT OF EUGENE W. CASTLE 


Mr. Roonry. Please go ahead, Mr. Castle. 

Mr. Castir. My name is Eugene W. Castle. 

T started as a general reporter in my home town in San Francisco, 
and gentlemen, realizing that I am perhaps inflicting a personal 
pronoun I want you to know that I was a court reporter, Federal, 
State and city. 

I followed my clients right to the gallows at San Quentin Prison, 
some of them that is. 

Subsequently, I became the president of Castle Films and I 
presently am a private investment banker in New York City. 

During the past 3 years T have traveled some 75,000 miles, in 25 
foreign countries. 

T have personally observed the operations, especially the reactions 
of foreigners to the American propaganda services overseas. 

T believe and I believe this sincerely, gentlemen, the cost of our 
propaganda activities is far too high, but “much more important, the 
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efforts has largely failed 
objectives. 

{ am not alone in this opinion. 

Our former Minister to Britain, Joseph P. Kennedy, after having 
returned from a distinguished career throughout Europe said this: 


and it is harmful to our country and 


Our propaganda is weak in Europe because the Russian propaganda appeals 
to the economic problems of the workers, while we speak of liberty, freedom, and 
democracy. A great many people there think we rather than the Russians are 
the war party. 

Gentlemen, I received this morning something that I would like 
to insert. 

It is very brief. There is a distinguished reporter named Reston. 
He is chief of the Washington Bureau of the New York Times. The 
New York Times I think we can agree has always been friendly and 
favorable to the activities of the propagandists. 

Mr. Reston said in Minneapolis on February 23 of this year— 

Our information program is pedestrian in effect and even our allies are left in 
monumental ignorance, of what kind of people we are and what we are trying 
to do, 

One reason for this is that we have concentrated on ways of saying things, 
cr psychological tricks, rather than on what to say. 

About every debate on the United States Information Agency is dominated 
by discussion, about transmitters on land, and transmitters on sea, and how 
clever we are at floating balloons behind the Iron Curtain. 

That is Mr. Reston’s statement in part. 

Mr. Roonry. Have you discussed this with Mr. Reston? 

Mr. Castie. No; I am quoting his speech. 

Mr. Rooney. Is it not the fact that Mr. Reston advocates a bigger 
and better voice of America ¢ 

Mr. Castiz. That I do not know, Mr. Chairman. 

All I am quoting is what Mr. Reston said in Minneapolis on Feb- 
ruary 23. These are Mr. Reston’s words. 

Mr. Roonry. Mr. Reston called me on the telephone 1 day early 
last week, and from our conversation I gathered that he was on the 
side of the information agency. 

Mr. Castix. That is possible. Iam simply saying without further 
comment, Mr. Chairman, what the gentleman had to say in Minne- 
apolis, Minn., on the 23d of this month. 

Mr. Roonry. He did not say what I convey in so many words but 
that is the impression I got from the conversation. 

Mr. Casrix. This is the quote I have: 

I ~ not elaborating on it nor is it my province to comment upon it. 

Mr. Rooney. Let us get this straight right here at the beginning. 

Are you in favor of doing away with this roe -omplete ly? 

Mr. C ASTLE. | think that is too drastic. I do not think I woul l say 
that I am in favor of doing away with it Mr. Chairman; no. I would 
not put it that way. I would rather say, and I want to measure my 
words as I say this, that I would like to see a specialized activity in 
stead of a department store of propaganda, propagandizing both 
Americans al Europeans and goodness who else all at the same time. 

[ think we are doing something now and we are doing it—— 

_ Mr. Rooney. Let’s not waste any time with regard to propagandiz- 
ing Americans. We agree. You know my views with regard to that. 

Mr, Casrie. You have stated them to me, sir. 
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Mr. Rooney. If I have my way this time I expect to do something 
about it. I think this business of spending $200,000 or a quarter of a 
million dollars to propagandize the American people when that money 
should be directed toward piercing the Iron Curtain is something that 
cannot be justified. 

Mr. Castie. We are in complete agreement on that. 

Mr. Rooney. But not everything. You have made a lot of state- 
ments in a book that you have written, which I do not think will stand 
the light of day. 

Mr. Castiz. That is your opinion, Mr. Chairman, and you are cer- 
tainly entitled to it. 

You know this.is a great country. You and I can disagree and still 
be friends when the disagreement is over. 

Mr. Rooney. That is a fact. We who are on this side of the table 
are confronted with a serious problem. We try to do the best we can 
under the limitations we have on our ability and deep thinking. We 
are trying to do the right thing insofar as the security of our country 
is concerned. 

Mr. Caste. That is right. 

Mr. Chairman, that is right and I want to add to that if I may, and 
I say this in all sincerity and in all good will. I am very happy that 
there are some very outstanding Congressmen on this committee be- 
cause I realize that in this committee of the Congress, the points that 
you have just made really must be terminated. They must be decided. 


In order to facilitate matters, I have here, which I would like to pre- 
sent to you gentlemen, a copy of the budget of the United States In- 
formation Agency for the current year—what they are asking for. 


I have made some notations. You may say, “They are drastic, and 
what right did you have to make them?” I made them anyway. 

Now, gentlemen, I would like to very briefly run down this with you 
while we are still fresh and friendly, because after I get through with 
this you can dismiss me whenever you want to. I do want to get 
this in. I am candid in saying so. I believe you can cut $9 million 
off of the overseas missions. I will go into details if you want me to. 
I want to interpose with this thought: In order to reduce this to a 
personal equation, when I first saw this thing, gentlemen, it reminded 
me of an experience I had in London, England, not many years ago. 
My company was in its infancy and I was told that I had to spend 
$250,000 on a certain promotional effort within the British Empire. 

Furthermore, I was given all of the embellishments that the British 
are so clever in doing, the fellow with the spats and cane, and I did 
that job for $33,000, and did a better job than they ever thought I 
could do for $250,000. 

All figures are relative. When I saw this particular appropriation, 
this particular budget, this request, I couldn’t help but take my mind 
back to what happened to me. 

Now specifically, on radio broadcasting, it isn’t only the United 
States Information Agency’s broadcast activities. It is Radio Free 
Europe, a good thing. I am highly in favor of it, because those 
people, 70 million of them behind the Iron Curtain, in the satellite 
countries, want new freedom. They would like to have it again. It 
is a splendid effort and particularly good, gentlemen, because it is not 
stamped “American propaganda.” 
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Mr. Couprrt. Radio Free Europe is not included ? 

Mr. Caste. It is a new item. Furthermore, still on the subject 
of radio, I went to Malta. I traveled through 23 countries. I have 
done this for 3 years at my own expense. I probably spent $100,000 
on this project. You probably will ask me why. I don’t know why. 
| may spend another hundred thousand. It interests me as an Ameri- 
can. My country has been awfully good to me. In the case of this 
radio thing, it isn’t only the USIA radio. I believe we should have a 
vood Voice of America, but I don’t believe we should have seven 
voices. 

My friends, my contacts, people whom I lived with in Europe for 
years and years have said to me, “My good Castle, why can’t you stop 
overpropagandizing so we can be your friend again?” These people 
are not Communist. They are as much capitalistically inclined as we 
all are, gentlemen. We have overdone the thing. A Frenchman told 
me the story and it applies particularly to radio. He said, “Mon- 
sieur Castle, can your wife cook chocolate cake?” 

I said, “What has that to do with our discussion ¢” 

He said, “Your American chocolate is fine, but you bring fellows in 
with a pot of chocolate and you pour this on the cake all day and the 
next day, with the result there is no cake left.” 

You have been in France. You understand the Frenchman. That 
is a practical Frenchman’s way of presenting that. That happens to 
be the senior editor of one of the leading papers of Paris who lived in 
the city of Washington for 3 years as a representative. 

Continuing, I believe that because of other radio duplications, I 
say, and I say, Mr. Chairman, I want to repeat to you, Mr. Rooney, 
I really believe that that Radio Free Europe is a worthwhile thing. I 
believe in it. Everything I have had confirms that. 

Mr. Salisbury, who was the Times representative, as you know, in 
Moscow, said this, made the statement, and I have it here. It isa very 
brief one. He made a statement for Variety, which is the theatrical 
weekly, when he returned from Russia. He said he considers the 
Voice broadcast to Russia virtually useless partly because of jamming 
and partly because of areas outside of Moscow where the broadcasts 
do get through, they are not interested in a radio pitch from abroad. 

He said the radio shortwave story was vastly different when it came 
to the Red satellites from that that comes down to Radio Free Europe 
which I have just spoken of. In addition to that, as I said before, I 
went to this island of Malta. As you know, it is the British bastion, 
65 miles southeast of Sicily. I have contacts there, and I asked people 
whether or not they heard the Voice of America. I was told no, that 
they didn’t listen to the Voice of America. It didn’t come in there, 
but they did listen to the Army Radio Service. 

Now, gentlemen, in our Army Radio Service to our troops all over 
the world, it presents a new service, plus musical events; you have 
probably seen on your radio tag on the end of them, “This will also 
be broadcast to the Armed Forces abroad.” 

The service presents, in Hollywood alone—they have a plant they 
turn out 10,000 transcriptions a week for that service. It is true that 
is primarily directed to our Armed Forces abroad. I have no sug- 
gestion that it be eliminated; I don’t come before this committee in 
that. It isn’t the province of this committee to do it, but it is a very 
expensive effort. ; 
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My point is that it does duplicate this thing; that these things 
should be correlated. The same is true about publication. The USIA 
representatives, in self-defense, will tell you that we have no window 
to the world at all unless we use these booklets and leaflets and their 
other activities that they have this problem all over the world on. 

Now, gentlemen, I want to correct that. That is not true. There 
is no country in the world that has greater promotional activities 
abroad than the United States of America. Let us take the Reader’s 
Digest alone. They print that in 12 different languages. Certainly 
throughout the world. It carries the best sort of things, on our coun- 
try, advertisements for our country. Let’s take our newspapers. The 
Herald Tribune, published in Paris, 51,000 copies daily. The British 
newspapers, we won’t go into too much detail on that, but they pre- 
sent our side of the thing. All the magazines—450,000 Saturday Eve- 
ning Posts go to foreign countries, including Canada. The same 
thing you can say of Life, of Look, of Collier’s, of even, certainly, 
of your Time and Newsweek. You can go on and on, on that thing. 

That coverage is by professional people. It doesn’t bear the imprint 
of propaganda. The thing that has hurt us so much, gentlemen—and 
I can’t stress it too much; I must stress it as a human being and not 
in figures—is the fact that we have had a label of propaganda pasted 
ontous. You are aware of that, and it has done a tremendous amount 
of harm. Iam not talking in things of money. Everything is figured 
in terms of money. The human element is involved. We have more 
propagandists, and whether you dissect the Europeans, Americans, 
or any way you want to put it, we have more of them. We have to 
man the hundred principal newspapers of this country with them. 
There is no group in the world that does a better job of publishing 
than our great country. You are fully aware of that. 

The Congress may be on one side of the political street; I on the 
other. Presently I wouldn’t know what side amon. That is paren- 
thetical and irrelevant. We can both, if we have something to say, 
get into that newspaper if it is important. We know that. 

I mention that for a specific reason: Let’s take the President of 
the United States. If the President of the United States has any- 
thing to say of importance, gentlemen—any President—we all know 
around this table that the services of our newspapers, the services of 
the foreign press right here in Washington, will put that out to the 
world at once. There is no if, and, or but about it. If it is terribly 
important and he says it again, they will put it out again. There is 
no more important voice in the entire world than that of the Presi- 
dent of the United States. I found that out, gentlemen, and it doesn’t 
make any difference who the President is. I am talking about the 
President of the United States. 

That being so, let me be specific. Let’s take this atomic nuclear 
thing for peace. How much time do you want to give me, Mr. 
Chairman ? 

Mr. Rooney. You may go ahead, Mr. Castle. 

Mr. Castix. Whenever you want me to hurry up, I will clean it up. 

Let’s take this nuclear for peace. Mr. Streibert, in his annual 
report, his news release that accompanied his annual report—it is in 
this one here [indicating], he made the point, No. 1, that the United 
States Information Agency had promoted the nuclear for peace ac- 
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tivity. Now, gentlemen, he told an audience at Temple College, in 
Philadelphia—I have been following these things very closely, and 
I remind you I was trained as a reporter. You don’t have to believe 
me. Everything I would say I would say under oath. I want to make 
that clear. 

He told an audience 15 months after the President made this im- 
portant announcement, that the United States Information Agency 
was wholly responsible for the dissemination of that information, or 
at least, I gathered from his speech, and I think I know how to read, 
that that was the impression. He has given that impression. 

Gentlemen, it would have been far better if that important speech 
of the President—and I am citing that because it was a very important 
one had been carried without the imprint of propaganda. Why do 
[say that? I have a statement from Manning Roman, whom I have 
known intimately for many years. I have lots of statements here. 
[ won’t burden you with all of them. This particular man told me in 
a recent letter I have—he made this comment. 

Mr. Castie. I am not as good a bookkeeper as a storyteller. 

Mr. Rooney. I should say you are a pretty good storyteller. 

[ have read your book a few times. 

Mr. Castrix. I don’t know how to take that. I will take it as a 
kindly expression. 

Mr. Rooney. It might be just as well to do so at the moment. 

Mr. Casrie. I know you area man of good will. I heard all about 
you. They told me you are a very able Congressman. 

Mr. Roonry. I don’t know about that. 

Mr. Casrie. Yes, they did. 

Some friend of. mine in Brooklyn said, “All you have to do is look 
around and see what the man won by.” They said, “He must have 
been a very hard campaigner.’ 

Mr. Roonry. I have very intelligent constituents. 

Mr. Casrix. We need lots of intelligent Americans. 

Iam getting away from the USIA. Iam for you. I would vote for 
you if I were in Brooklyn. I told you that, didn’t I? I mean it, too; 
I like the way you go after these things. You are all right with me. I 
still haven't found the letter , but I can find it. I don’t want to hold 
this meeting up. He told me in effect that one of the worst phases of 
this atoms-for-peace thing was that we had searchlights in a square 
in the heart of Rome, hitting the sky. The whole idea of the exhibit is 
=~ e the average ment: lity of the average Italian. I am free to con- 

fess I wouldn't understand the mechanics of it. That isn’t the point. 

The point this Italian made to me, very directly, and I heard it in 
Rome from several people, was that in overpropagandizing this thing, 
we put these spotlights out, with the result that the—searchlights, ‘T 
should say—Italians were reminded unfortunately of the fact that 
Americans once bombed Rome, that it invalidated any peaceful intent 
as expressed in the thing. 

My point is this. Weare all human. We all make mistakes. But 
here was an agency that should have known better. That runs all 
through this overpropagandizing, this Hurleywig thing. 

In other words, there are so many of them. I have stressed this time 
and again, and say it again and again, the superstructure of the thing 
takes away any good that would come of it. That is why, when you 
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asked me, Mr. Chairman, would you abolish it—‘No.” I would put it 
in the State Department, as a bureau of the State Department, where it 
belongs, and I would have it as a news bureau of the Government. The 
worst thing that was ever done to our country, was to eliminate this 
thing from the State Department, because it then became another 
setup. 

Now, we have a man named Bernays, a professional propagandist, 
who was received at the White House and who is trying to perpetuate 
this thing. I mean, he is trying to enlarge it, and perpetuate it. 

Mr. Rooney. Why? 

Mr. Castte. Why, because he believes, and he is entitled to his 
opinion, he and this committee of his believe that it is a psychological 
warfare, something that is going to win for us. 

I say if we ever had, if we ever have psychological warfare, gentle- 
men, for goodness sakes don’t brand it. Send it to the proper Depart- 
ments of the Government. I publicized the marines in World War I, 
and I did a job for them. I took the Kansas City district from the 
lowest in the country to the next to the highest, and the last thing 
that I did was to get the word propaganda into the thing. I gave them 
good solid reasons to join the marines. I let the Army and the Navy 
do all the propagandizing. I licked them. 

Now, to come back to this budget of mine 

Mr. Rooney. It would appear, Mr. Castle 

Mr. Castie. You can take about $30 million off. 

Mr. Roonry. On the margin of the sheet you handed us that you 
suggest taking about $28 million off ? 

In other words, you favor an appropriation of about $62 million ? 

Mr. Castix. I think it would be very adequate, and I say that very 
sincerely because I think if you cut out some of these things, and got 
the thing down to earth, you would be very happy, much happier. 
All of us would be happier with the job they did. TI will take a couple 
of these things. The motion-picture service I need not dwell on. 

Gentlemen, we have enough educational films to serve the educa- 
tional outlets of the world for the next 10 years. 

Mr. Rooney. Have you seen any of the Soviet films ? 

Mr. Caste. I have seen some of them, yes. 

Mr. Rooney. Feature length ? 

Mr. Caste. Yes. They don’t get any distribution. 

Mr. Rooney. Which ones have you seen / 

Mr. Caste. I saw one in Paris, and the Hiroshima thing, not a 
Soviet, but Japanese thing. Mr. Dillinger would have stopped that. 
If you asked me what the names are I would have to refer to my 
book. 

Mr. Rooney. Have you seen the Soviet propaganda picture, Doomed 
Village? 

Mr. Casttr. No. Who sees those pictures ? 

Mr. Rooney. We see them. We spend a day and a half here just 
looking at motion pictures. 

Mr. Castir. You may see them, my dear sir, but audiences don’t 
see them. That is the important thing. 

Mr. Rooney. Have you seen any of the American films? 

Mr. Caste. Yes; some of them. 

Mr. Roonry. Which ones have you seen ? 
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Mr. Castix. Again, I have no—I have got to go—Do you want 
me to go to my book to tell you some I have seen? 

Mr. Rooney. Please tell us which ones you have seen. 

Mr. Castie. I wrote this book but I haven't read it yet, so I will have 
to find out where I am. Uncle Sam’s Movie Madness, page 97, 

Well 

Mr. Rooney. In your book, you mention the picture Dance to 
Freedom. Have you seen that? 

Mr. Castie. No. I haven’t seen Dance to Freedom. 

Mr. Rooney. Well, we have seen it. 

In your book you mention the movie Poles Are Stubborn People. 

Have you seen that? 

Mr. Castir. Yes. That one I saw. 

Mr. Rooney. What is your opinion of that? 

Mr. Castie. My opinion can be very plainly expressed and it goes 
for all the rest of them. 

When the United States Information Agency was separated from 
the State Department, we were going to tell the truth about Americans 
to foreigners. I say to you, that by the titles you mentioned, every 
one of those pictures are doing the very thing—— 

Mr. Rooney. Of course, you can’t speak about Dance to Freedom, 
because you haven’t seen it. 

Mr. Castie. Let’s take that one. 

Let’s stick to that one. That is a good point. 

I say if the Russians put that kind of propaganda film out we would 
scream to the high heavens about it. What we are doing—and it 
applies to pictures, it applies to everything else—we are needling 
these miserable people in Moscow all the time. We are trying to com- 
bat the big lie with the bigger lie. The United States Information 
Agency was not formed for that purpose. It was formed to tell the 
truth about Americans to foreigners. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you think there are some lies in the picture, Poles 
Are Stubborn People? 

Mr. Caste. It isn’t the case. Let's say it is all] true, everything is 
correct. 

Mr. Roonry. I have no reason to arrive at a conclusion other than 
it is all true. 

Mr. Castrix. All right, fine. 

Mr. Rooney. I saw the picture on Monday of this week. 

Mr. Casi. Certainly. What are you going to do with that film ? 
[ must say this and again I am going to throw the personal pronoun 
in. I ran the largest “nontheatrical operation in the world. This is 
a nontheatrical movie. I made more money than any living or dead 
man in that field. My operation started in San Francisco with 
$10,000 and wound up with $130,000 million, and girdled the globe. 
I am considered a distinguished citizen and speak four languages. 
When I tell you this is a waste of money and an insult to the Ameri- 

can people, I would say that before God. 

That is my statement. 

Mr. Rooney. That may all be very well and good. We know your 
background. That is the reason we are taking the time to listen to 
you. That is the reason we gave some attention to the statements in 
the book which you have wr itten. 
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Mr. Castir. I spent a lot of money getting them. 

Mr. Rooney. I again ask you, in what respect is the picture, Poles 
Are Stubborn People, untrue? 

In other words, where do we counter with bigger lies, as you say? 

Mr. Caste. Let’s say, let’s for argument’s sake, say it is a hundred 
percent true, it is technically per fect. We can go on all day and all 
night. T will ask you just one question, Mr. Chairman. 

Where are you going to show that picture, and if you do show it— 
T am now talking the mechanics of the motion-picture business—— 

Mr. Roonry. The questions are asked from this side of the table. 

We are trying to get the truth, and we are now trying to find out 
whether or not you are familiar with any of the pictures and with 
the USTA motion-picture program. 

Mr. Castir. My dear man, if T am familiar with them, the whole 
point is that this expenditure of money is for a purpose, and if it 

can’t serve a purpose, it doesn’t make any difference whether the 
pictures are good or bad. 

Let’s for argument’ s sake, and T concede everything, say that the 
pic tures are as “700d as Mr. DeMille’s new circus pic ture or his picture 
in Egypt or anything else. My point is, that all you do—I have a 
letter here from the president of the Security First National Bank, 
in Los Angeles, on that very subject, and I am going to read it to you, 
about these pictures. It doesn’t make anv difference what picture. 
Here are the facts. These are not my words. This one I am going to 
find. I found the one on Rome. It is a very important point that you 
have made, Mr. Chairman, and T recognize your right to make it. 

Mr. Rooney. The point IT am trying to make is cicada or not you 
are familiar with and have seen the pictures that you are criticizing. 

Mr. Castir. Mr. Chairman, T have seen a lot of the pictures. Z 
haven’t seen the particular pictures you have. I haven’t roamed 
around the world—— 

Mr. Roonry. Have you seen the pic ture, My Latvia? 

Mr. Castir. Those are mentioned in my book. 

Those are exactly the pictures that Mr. Streibert said he wasn’t 
going to make. 

Mr. Roonry. Have you seen the picture, My Latvia ? 

Mr. Castir. No. T haven't seen it. For argument’s sake, let’s say 
T haven’t seen anv of them. 

Mr. Roonry. Have vou seen the picture you mentioned in your 
book, entitled “An Unpleasant Subject”? 

Mr. Castrir. No. Get them all in the record, though, Mr. Chair- 
man, if that is what you want to do to me. 

Mr. Roonry. Have you seen the picture, Moscow to Macon? 

Mr. Castir. The United States has no right making pictures of 
that to begin with. 

Mr. Roonry. Have you seen the picture? 

Mr. Castir. No. I give you a blanket “No” on all of them. 

Mr. Roonry. Have you seen the picture, Leave Us in Peace? 

Mr. Castie. No. 

Mr. Rooney. Have vou seen the picture, This Is My Honeymoon? 

Mr. Castir. No: take them all, Mr. Chairman. No. You don’t 
have to enumerate them. I give you a blanket “No.” 

Mr. Roonry. I have just “another one, or two; have you seen the 
picture, Kampong Santosa ? 





Mr. Castrie. No; and the following ones; no, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Have you seen the picture, Not By Bread Alone / 

Mr. Castix. No. Not any of those, none of them. 

Now, I am going to read an excerpt from a letter— 

Mr. Rooney. So that of the 12 or 13 pictures, which were exhibited 
before this committee, you have seen but one? 

Mr. Caste. That is right. 

[I don’t think the USIA would want to give me a private exposition 
of them. 

Mr. Roonry. Have you ever asked them ? 

Mr. Castie. No. Of course not. I received one insulting letter 
from Mr. Streibert some years ago, and I have never communicated 
with him since. 

Mr. Rooney. How many years ago? 

Mr. Casrix. A couple of years ago. 

Mr. Roonry. While he was the head of this program ¢ 

Mr. Caste. Exactly. While he was head of the United States 
Information Agency. He told me an untruth in that letter. I don’t 
deal with people who tell untruths. I want to read a letter and | 
want this into the record from Mr. George Ralph Martin who hap- 
pens to be the retired president of the Security First National Bank 
of Los Angeles, Calif. 

Mr. Martin is one of the most distinguished citizens of southern 
California. This is a personal letter, written to a first cousin of 
mine who lives on the same block with him or near him in Los Angeles. 

I didn’t come here to advertise my book. But since you brought 
aa point up, I want to give you a reaction, a field reaction in the field 
for what these people pay this money for, this $5 million. 

This is what Mr. Martin said: 

Referring to chapter VIII of Mr. Castle's book, Bird and I recall an experience 
we had in Agrigento, Italy, several years ago. We came upon a crowd cluttering 
up a highway with a truck showing one of the inappropriate and tiresome prop- 
aganda films of the International Motion Picture Service. 

We stopped to look at the picture with the crowd. It was showing how 
American workmen go to work in their automobiles and how they are lined 
up in front of our fine buildings under construction. 

Our guide asked, Mr. Martin, do you think this is good propaganda for your 
country, these people stand around here hungry for more food, how to get it, 
or to raise it, and not automobiles and fine homes and office buildings that show 
your wealth. In our travels, in many parts of the world—and around the world, 
and our country has made every part of the world a part of our business—Bird 
and I have seen much to confirm Mr. Castle. The only thing we did not have 
the access to is the figures. 

That is a statement of a former president of one of the leading banks 
in this country. 

Mr. Roonry. Mr. Castle, with regard to—and where is it in this 
book—certain Egyptian newspaper publishers i in Cairo? 

Mr. Castix. Iam glad you brought that one up. 

Mr. Bow. Page 9. 

Mr. Casrir. I have been maligned as a crackpot and what have 
you. Have you ever heard of Judge Joseph M. Proskauer, of New 
York City ? 

Mr. Roonry. Yes; a very fine gentleman. 

Mr. Castie. Do you know the ‘gentleman ! ? 

Mr. Rooney. Yes. 
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Mr. Castir. He traveled through the Mediterranean with me. He 
was present with the Amin brothers in the garden of the Medina 
House. Have you ever heard of Mr. Carpenter, Mr. Hilton’s repre- 
sentative in Europe, who at one time ran the Reosevelt Hotel in New 
York? 

They are trying to make a liar out of me on that one. He was 
present also. Any more, gentlemen ? 

I am sick and tired, gentlemen, and I say this in all sincerity, and 
2ll humility, of having any American, any taxpayer, who objects to 
this setup, maligned, abused. I have been called a hater, a traitor to 
my own country; it has been smeared at me all over the country. That 
is not the American way. I amsick and tired of it. 

Mr. Preston. I suggest you blow your top somewhere else. 

Mr. Castie. I apologize. I wasn’t blowing it to the chairman. He 
knows me. 

Mr. Roonry. We are merely trying to get at the truth, Mr. Castle, 
and when you write a sensational book such as you have, and for which 
you spent 

Mr. Castie. I am entitled to be picked to pieces. 

Mr. Rooney. For which you spent substantial sums for full-page 
ads in the New York Times, the Washington Star, and all over the 
country, I think you are entitled to a bit of interrogation since you 
are highly critical of the Government’s request for an appropriation 
for USTA. 

Mr. Caste. I am getting it. 

Mr. Rooney. I think this is all cordial, is it not, Mr. Castle ? 

Mr. Caste. You are all right. I have no complaint. You have a 
right to tan me. I accept it, but what you don’t know is what goes on 
outside of this room. 

That is why, when you said that, Mr. Preston, you were giving it 
to me mildly. I have been getting it. They ring me in the middle 
of the night now. I don’t know. 

Mr. Rooney. At page 7 of your book, Mr. Castle, you refer to the 
Amid brothers, Ali and Maiskapa, who publish and edit the impor- 
tant Arab newspaper, Akh Bak El Youm. Is it not the fact that 
you have their names spelled wrong? 

Mr. Caste. I think you are correct. That fact was brought—— 

Mr. Rooney. Is it not 

Mr. Castie. I have a right to answer. I want to finish on that. 

Mr. Roonry. These questions are all merely preliminary to some- 
thing that will probably require a categorical answer. Have you their 
names spelled wrong? 

Mr. Casttez. I think that is correct. 

Mr. Rooney. Is the correct spelling of their name A-m-i-n? 

Mr. Castie. The spelling of the name is probably A-m-i-n, and a 
man named Layman, who writes for a magazine called the Saturday 
Review of Literature, brought that to the attention of Mr. Streibert, 
and they have spread it all over the country. Over the Capital. They 
didn’t find it out. They got it from Mr. Layman, a writer on Israel 
and the Balkans. Mr. Layman and I don’t travel on the same side 
of the politica] street in our philosophy. 

Mr. Rooney. And is the first name of one of the brothers whom you 
referred to as M-a-i-s-k-a-p-a 

Mr. Castie. Very possible, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Rooney. Wrong? That rather his name is Mustapha ‘ 

Mr. Caste. Yes. 

If you must know the truth, I lost my notes on that thing, and took 
it from memory. My momory may have failed me on that one. 
Kverything they said to me, everything I reported regardless of how 
they deny it, is 100 percent correct. 

Mr. Rooney. . ou expect they will deny it? 

Mr. Castie. I don’t know whether they will or not. It is always 
very dangerous to quote a European newspaperman because they 
have governmental problems. 

I have written for the Senate National Inquirer, Jesse Jones’ paper, 
and two others, signed stuff. 

Mr. Rooney. This is the only newspaperman whom you quote by 
ume in your book, isn’t it ¢ 

Mr. Castrie. I have plenty of others in my file. 

Mr. Couprrtr. Mr. Chairman, would the gentleman yield ¢ 

Is this the same conversation that he referred to at which Proskauer 
und others were present / 

Mr. Castie. That is absolutely correct, Mr. Coudert. That is the 
identical one—Mr. Carpenter, of the Hilton Hotel, and Judge Pros- 
kauer and Mrs. Proskauer. It was in the garden of Medina House 
in the shadow of the pyramids on the 20th of February, last year. 

Mr. Roonry. What would be your answer to the following cable 
from Cairo—— 

Mr. Castie. Who did that cable originate with ? 

Mr. Rooney. Just a minute. I have to make a record here. 

Mr. CastLe. That is my answer 

Mr. Rooney. I have already permitted you to put in your answer. 
But I think, in fairness, we ought to have the other side of it, too. 

Mr. CastTLe. No question. 

Mr. Rooney. This is a cable from Cairo, received March 7, 1955, 
at 5:13 p.m., to the Agency here in Washington, reading as follows: 

Re your priority telegram 78— 
and I might say that that telegram was sent at the suggestion of this 
committee—— 

Mr. Castix. Not at the suggestion of the United States Information 
Agency ¢ 

Mr. Roonry. I think it would be fair, Mr. Bow, to say it was sent 
at the suggestion of this committee. 

Mr. Bow. That is right. 

Mr. Castie. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. It reads as follows: 

Publisher’s letter says- 
it is garbled but put it in as it is— 

Publisher's letter says, “He not only misspelled our names but also our ideas. 
All what he attributed to us is what he said himself. We disagreed with him, 
but he insisted he was right,” their letter, air pouched, signed, Weathersby— 
who I understand is the USIA boss in Cairo. 

Mr. Castix. I want that on the record. That is fine. 

Mr. Rooney. We shall get a lot on the record. 

Mr. Castie. Good. 





All I can say, Mr. Chairman, and I say it slowly, quietly, is that 
everything that I asked the Amin Brothers, Amin Brothers was put 
down on a piece of paper. I quoted them directly when they told me 
that no one heard the Voice of America, because it came into Egypt 
too early in the morning. Their figures on the breakdown—I quoted 
the breakdown on the amount of versus United States American news 
was their figures. Everything they said to me was exactly as they 
reported to me. I started out “by telling you I have been an accurate 
reporter. Incidentally, Mr. Streibert has never been a reporter in his 
life. I have been a reporter. I worked as a reporter. I consider 
myself a pretty good one. I can get 5 or 6 publishers in this country 
that will tell you ‘Tama reporter, that I know my trade. 

Mr. Rooney. It might be well if we read into the record the tele- 
gram, unclassified, which was first sent from Washington, to which 
the one I read just a while ago was the answer. It reads “TOUSI” 
in caps— 

S7 February 25. Obtain letter publishers and cable summary. Streibert. 


Mr. Caste. Gentlemen, there is one point that I would like to make, 
if I may, that is very important. In the press release accompanying 
this pale green report, Third Report to the Congress, December 1954, 
Mr. Streibert makes great ado about their accomplishment with Cin- 
erama. This is apropos of the motion-picture subject. I have to read 
to you from the Film Daily, a leading trade paper, a short comment 
concerning that Cinerama incident. 

It occurred, as you know, first, in Damascus and then in Bangkok. 

In other words, the USIA, to pursue this further makes the claim or 
the inference, as I read it, that without their activities, the Russians 
were routed and they ran home, and so forth. This is what the man 
who writes this column says: 
Films’ thesis by no means a new one, as you must know, that in this industry 
of ours, with its entertainment pictures which is best equipped to sell the over- 
seas find solid support in the semiannual report of USIS Director Streibert. 
Streibert, who is looking for an increased appropriation for his agency in 
the report, referred to the United States-sponsored presentation of this Cinerama 
as the Damascus and Bangkok Theaters. The presentation you will remember 
was highly successful and confounded the Reds no end. Under what circum- 
stances was this Cinerama made available? Well, the Cinerama equipment was 
loaned by the Stanley Warner to the State Department and Stanley Warner 
also made available the necessary prints. Stanley Warner technicians made the 
installations and equipment, and the equipment was shipped by Army planes. 
The transportation and installations costs were, of course, paid by the State 
Department. 

The Streibert Agency had been divorced from the latter since August 1953. 
One question does arise. In the future, to keep the propaganda stigma from 
possibly being attached to American films, wouldn’t it be more sensible to have 
our Government sponsor under the Department of Commerce, rather than State. 
respectfully referred. 

Mr. Roonry. Now, Mr. Castle, in your book, at the bottom of 
page 60 and at the top of page 61, you refer to certain buildings in 
the city of Paris. 

Mr. Castir. That is right. 

Mr. Rooney. First, you mentioned the Rothschild residence. 

Mr. Castie. That is right. 

Mr. Rooney. In which the USA—— 

Mr. Castir. USTA. 
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Mr. Roonry. USLA are located at the present time / 

Mr. Castie. That is right. 

Mr. Rooney. Then you mention that— 

Across the street from the main Embassy building, American Embassy building, 
in the famed Place de la Concorde, is the once renowned Café des Ambassadeurs 
restaurant and nightclub building, a long, two-story structure facing the gardens 
of the lower Avenue Champs Elysées. This great building, like the Chateau 
itothsehild, is tenanted entirely by USIA payrollers. 

Did you ever visit that building? 

Mr, Casrie. I went inside the ‘building. 1 was told by a military 
attaché of the United States Government in our main Emb: assy build- 
ing across the street that that was USIA as well as the Chateau 
Rothschild. 

Mr. Rooney. Did you find any USIA people in that building when 


you went inside ? 


Mr. Castie. I didn’t question him. I found a lot of Americans 
in that building, and I found a great many foreigners, but it defi- 
nitely has USIA activity in it, and it alw ays has had. 

What is the myster y about that, sir? 

Mr. Roonry. You seem to be in 100-percent disagreement with the 
Information Agency 

Mr. CastLe. May ybe 

Mr. Roonry. W hic h unequivocally told us they never occupied any 
part of that building at any time. 

Mr. Caste. I was told on two occasions they did, and they did a 
lot of their printing and pamphlet planning and everything else in 
that building. That is my information. 

Mr. Rooney. You were told that by an American military person ? 

Mr. Castie. I was told by an American military, attaché; yes, sir. 

There is another point 

Mr. Rooney. Just a minute. I am asking the questions right now. 
We listened to you at length, Mr. Castle, “and with every courtesy. 
Weare now tr ying to find out how much you really know. 

Mr. Casrixz. Go right ahead. 

Mr. Roonry. You say at page 61 of your book: 











A third building, the Hotel Astoria, once one of the ultra deluxe hotels of 
Europe and situated at the top of the Avenue Champs Blysées in the exclusive 
Ktoile district, is the headquarters of the USIA library. 

Did you go into that library ? 

Mr. Castie. I certainly did. 

Mr. Rooney. Did you go upstairs? 

Mr. Caste. First, it was upstairs—— 

Mr. Roonry. Why don’t you answer the question ? 

Mr. Casrie. I have been up and down stairs. 

Mr. Roonry. Did you go upstairs? 

Mr. Castie. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Did you find USIA quarters upstairs ? 

Mr. Casrie. I found the library upstairs, and then—— 

Mr. Rooney. What floor did you find the library on? 

Mr. Casrix. Either on the second or third floor, I don’t remember 
which. 

Mr. Rooney. Isn’t it the fact, Mr. Castle, that the library is on the 
street floor? 
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Mr. Caster. Yes, but it wasn’t always on the street floor. It has 
been brought down to the street floor. 

Mr. Rooney. I have been there when it was General Eisenhower's 
headquarters for NATO. 

Mr. Caste. We have been in different buildings, then. 

Mr. Roonry. No. I know the Hotel Astoria. 

Mr. Castle. Okay. 

Mr. Roonry. You sought to convey the impression in this sentence 
in your book that this entire Hotel Astoria was used by the USIA 
as the headquarters of their library. Now, were you in any other 
floors of that building? 

Mr. Castie. Mr. Chairman, I have been all through that building. 

Mr. Roonry. How many floors are there in that building, Mr. 
Castle? 

Mr. Castie. I didn’t count the floors. There are 5 or 6. Let’s say 
there are 5 or 6 floors. I have the picture here, with the American 
flag. 

Mr. Roonry. You found the library above the first floor ? 

Mr. Casrir. At one time, there were some books. I assume it was 
the library. It was above the first floor. I don’t say it is there today. 
I believe to the best of my recollection and knowledge there was a 
library above the first floor. I believe that. 

Mr. Rooney. In your book, page 89, you mention a budget for the 
Armed Forces Radio of 50 to 60 million dollars a year; ‘where did 
you get that figure ! 

Mr. Castix. I knew you would bring that out. I got that figure 
from the Army in Hollywood. They told me— 

Mr. Rooney. Who, from the Army, gave it to you? 

Mr. Castie. From a friend of mine in the Army. 

Mr. Rooney. Who was he? 

Mr. Caste. I am not naming him. He is high in the Army. You 
can’t name Army officers. 

Mr. Roonry. Do you take the reporter’s prerogative in this point? 

Mr. Castie. Yes; very definitely. 

Mr. Rooney. Would it surprise you to be informed as has this com- 
mittee that the Armed Forces Radio operation is nothing at all like 
50 to 60 million dollars? 

Mr. Caste, Are you going to tell me it is $5 million a year? 

Mr. Roonry. I am not going to - you anything. I am asking you 
questions. Now, would you ple: use read back the question, Mr. Re- 
porter ¢ 

(Question read.) 

Mr. Castte. You are trying to discredit everything I did. 

Mr. Rooney. I read your book and I don’t want to be misled. 

Mr. Castix. It is perfectly all right, Mr. Rooney. I will accept it. 
Anything you do is perfectly all right. You are the boss. 

While on that subject, you brought it up, I have in my hand a pic- 
ture. It has been circulated 

Mr. Rooney. Before we get to the picture, Mr. Castle, let’s get the 
record as straight as we can with regard to Armed Forces Radio. 

You tell us ‘somebody in Hollywood connected with the Defense 
Department, whom you will not name, told you that it was $60 million 
a year. 
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Mr. Castie. That is right. I will not name them, period. 

Mr. Rooney. Have you since that time, checked into that to find out 
whether or not that is so? 

Mr. Castie. That $5 million figure that has been coming around— 
these are all things 

Mr. Rooney. I will tell you right now that Mr. Streibert and the 
Information Agency testified before us that they have been informed 
by the Defense “Department that the figure is $4,600,000. 

Mr. Casrie. 4 million 8, or 6% 

Mr. Rooney. 4 million 6. 

Mr. Castty. What they didn’t give them 

Mr. Rooney. How did you get 1t expanded up to $60 million? 

Mr. Casriz, What they didn’t give them was that maybe the actual 
transcription cost for that plant in Hollywood. How about the tax- 
payers cost for the maintenance of these men all around the world, 
and their equipment and one thing and another? 

Mr. Roonry. That is how you got it up to 60 million ? 

Mr. Caste. Yes. 

The equipment costs a barrel of money. That has been a $60 mil- 
lion expenditure. I have been told by people who know, technical 
people. I hired recording people. It happens this man, before he 
became a lieutenant colonel in the Army was employed by my firm. 

I think he is an honest man. 

Mr. Coupert. Let me get this straight, if I may. 

It gets a little confusing. You are now saying that 4 million 6 
approximates the cost of a “plant i in Los Angeles for making movies ¢ 

Mr. Castiz, No, making tr anscriptions, strictly tr anscriptions. 
That is right. That is my understanding that that is what it runs to. 
In addition to that, it may be, to keep the record straight, that may 
not be entirely in that plant. Let’s be honest about it. But we have 
vot a cost of maintaining this equipment around the world for all our 
troops, and that goes into that overall picture. 

Now, I want to, gentlemen, while we are on the subject—— 

Mr. Rooney. Just a minute, Mr. Castle. [have some more questions. 

Mr. Casrie. I have one here that is very important to me. 

Mr. Rooney. This refers about a statement you made. 

Mr. Casrie. An exhibit, an exhibit right here. 

Mr. Roonry. We shall be glad to look at it in due time. 

We are not trying to shut you off, Mr. Castle, but if you will please 
give us a chance to ask a question or two? 

We are trying to get at the truth here, and the basis of this whole 
business. 

Mr. Casrie. I know. 

Mr. Roonry. You were on the Queen Llizabeth in April 1954 

Mr. Casrie. Personally. 

Mr. Roonry. And some listener made notes, who followed the pro- 
grams of the Voice of America received aboard the Queen Elizabeth 
from March 31 to April 5, 1954 

Is that right? 

Mr. Castie. Right. 

Mr. Rooney. Who was that person / 

Mr. Caste. Eugene W. Castle. 
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Mr. Rooney. It would appear from this, beginning at the bottom 
of your page 93, that it was somebody else. 

Mr. Casrir. It was Eugene W. Castle. You can check with the 
steamship line and find out I was a first-class passenger at that time. 

Mr. Rooney. We shall take your word about that. 

Mr. Castrue. I don’t know about that. The Cunard Steamship Co. 
will verify it for Mr. Streibert. 

Mr. Rooney. I want to tell you that in order to be fair about this 
thing, since you have made certain statements in your book with 
regard to the broadcast of April 2 in which you criticized the delivery 
of the broadcaster 

Mr. Caste. Terrible. 

Mr. Roonry. You said the text of it was no good according to— 

Mr. Caste. Certainly not by professional standards. 

Mr. Rooney. Diction was flat and harsh? 

Mr. Castie. Awful for foreigners. 

Mr. Roonry. It was just terrible? 

Mr. Casrie. That is right. 

Mr. Rooney. Now in order to find the true facts with regard to this, 
we expect this afternoon to listen to that very broade: ast, or those 
very broadcasts, because you didn’t too definitely indicate what hour 
of the day or night it was. We are going to listen to all the broadcasts, 
Mr. Castle, to see if we can agree with you. 

Mr. Caste. I indicate, my dear sir. I indicate clearly in the book 
the time it was put on, the time it was posted in, the time it is in 
there, between 6 and 6:15, or between 6 and 6:15 for BBC, between 
6 and 6: 15 for our Voice of America that immediately followed them, 
and I also told you it was rebroadcast from 9 to 9:15 and from 9:15 
to 9:30. It is in the book. 

Mr. Rooney. In other words, this was the evening broadcast to 
which you refer? 

Mr. Castie. That is right. 

Mr. Rooney. That is the one we shall listen to with the greatest 
of interest, in view of your expert criticism of it. 

Mr. Castrie. That is right. You will also hear—— 

Mr. Rooney. Just a minute. 

Mr. Castie. You will hear about the Republican committee turning 
down Senator McCarthy. 

Mr. Roonry. You are encouraging me. 

Mr. Castie. Yes; to get my goat. 

Mr. Rooney. I won't for get anything, anyhow. Interruptions never 

cause me to forget what I want to find out. 

Mr. Caster. “Okay, good. I am trying to be constructive and I 
don’t get a chance because anything—anything that I 

Mr. Rooney. We want you to be constructive. I have listened care- 
fully to what you have said about this program previously. 

Mr. Caste. I have learned more than when you saw me before. 

Mr. Rooney. I want you to understand that at one time while I 
was chairman of this committee we cut a request of $9714 million to 
9 million 8 and made it stick through the other body. We cut the 
amount so requested to 9 million 8 and gave our reasons for doing so. 

Mr. Castte. I will bless you if you do it again. 
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Mr. Rooney. But I have to be fair to everybody. We might get 
off into a dangerous situation as the result of many of these things 
mentioned in your book. 

Mr. Castie. I hope you do it again. I repeat that. You will never 
hear from me again if you do, Mr. Chairman. I will just dry up. 
| have got a couple of letters here from Brooklyn I would like to bri ing 
in. There are some good people in Brooklyn. 

Mr. Roonry. You refer at page 94 of your book to the broadcast 
that you heard of the Voice of America on April 2, 1954, while you 
were on the Queen Elizabeth, and you say : 

All mention was omitted of the critical battle then raging in Indochina, which 
was covered as a top news item in a terse report carried in the BBC broadcast 
that preceded the Voice. 

Mr. Castrie.. That is right. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you still insist upon that, Mr. Castle? 

Mr. Castie. Unless, it is easy to add on a tape, you know, but as I 
heard that broadcast, I reported it as I heard it. Now you know that 
you can paste tape. 

Mr. Roonry. Do you think Mr. Streibert and his agency would 
deliberately 

Mr. Castie. Mr. Chairman— - 

Mr. Rooney. Just a minute—would deliberately try to mislead us 
and present re and fraudulent testimony before this committee ? 

Mr. Castix. I don’t know what they would do, but in my opinion 
they have been aiceediog the American people with dishonest press 
releases and they have never even apologized for them. In a good 
paper from the Times down, when it makes a mistake, they immedi- 
ately run a retraction. These people never have. I have them here 
that they are strictly untrue, one after another. I will give you some. 

Mr. Rooney. I might agree with you after I have seen them, but 
we are now talking about a broadcast that you heard on the Queen 
Elizabeth, the broadcast of April 2. 

Mr. Castiz. The only way I know to answer that, Mr. C hairman, 
is to say if you tell an untruth to try to preserve something, if you 
will magnify the truth in one way maybe you will do it again. I have 
here two complete fakes that were fed to the American press associa- 
tions and to the world. 

Mr. Roonry. May we have them, please? 

Mr. Castix. Both of them, but I want them back. Both of them. 
Both fakes, and they have never been denied. 

Mr. Roonny. Why don’t we put these in the record at this point? 

Mr. Castxe. I hope you do. 

Mr. Rooney. We shall put these in the record at this point. You 
see, we want to give you all the chance in the world, Mr. Castle. 

Mr. Castiz. O. K. It is tit for tat. They may put something on 
there, but those were absolutely fake. I can tell you why they were 
fake if you want to know. 

Mr. Roonry. Just a minute. Don’t clutter up the record with 
bombast. After all—off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Roonry. We now have the copies of the press releases— 

Mr. Casrie. These are 
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Mr. Rooney. Just a minute—which you handed across the table. 
I shall at this point insert in the record in connection with your 
testimony both copies of these press releases, one No_ 69, dated Se 
22, 1954, and the other No. 106, for release August 2, 1954. Now, il 
what respect do you say these are—what did you say they were? 

Mr. Castie. Untrue. 

Mr. Rooney. Untrue? 

Mr. Castix. That is right. No. 1, with respect to No. 69, Thursday, 
April 22, 1954, the first paragraph of which reads: 

A sharp increase in pro-Communist pictures is taking place in southeast Asia, 
een C. Streibert, Director of the United States Information Agency, said 
today. 

The New York Times denied that statement. It was denied by 
the chief censor in Singapore. It was denied by the head of the 
Film Daily in Tokyo. It was regarded as a harmful—a harmful— 

Mr. Rooney. This is from your book? 

Mr. Castie. No. It is not from the book. I am saying this. 

Mr. Rooney. Didn't you mention this in your book at pages 121 and 
122 and refer to someone in Singapore, who was the Singapore person ! 

Mr. Castie. Just a moment, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. Did you or didn’t you? 

Mr. Castur. I mentioned it in the book, yes, but I am explaining 
to you now how this thing was denied. I am not talking stick my 
book. I say this statement is untrue, sir. The New York Times said 
it was untrue. They published a denial of it. 

Mr. Rooney. I am telling you that this is all in the record of these 
hearings when Mr. Streibert was here. 

Mr. Castie. Good. Now the other one: The former head of the 
Motion Picture Service, we come to 106—took a figure of 200 million 
people weekly as seeing the selected motion pictures supporting 
United States foreign policy, indicating those were the pictures of 
the United States Information Agency. 

Every trade paper in the Motion Picture Agency at the time this 
statement was released pointed out they had adopted the entire figure 
of the audiences for nonpropaganda films of the motion-picture indus- 
try throughout the world. That is the figure of 200 million people a 
week. That is . completely untrue statement. 

Mr. Roonry. I don’t think there is any question about it. With 
regard to this, i me say that we have made a record with regard to it 
and Mr. Streibert has answered satisfactorily or otherwise the matter 
to which you refer. 

Mr. Castrie. Yes, sir. I referred to the Atoms for Peace. 

Mr. Rooney. How long were you in Cairo? 

Mr. Castie. Three or four days. I have been there many times, 
Mr. Chairman; this last trip 3 or 4 days. I would like to refer to one 
item here, if I may. 

Mr. Rooney. Go right ahead. 

Mr. Castix. I have in my hand the New York Daily News, Thurs- 
day, January 13, 1955. Mr. Streibert has repeatedly, especially at 
appropriation time, referred to the fact that the Soviets spend $1 
billion a year for propaganda. He has further stated that the Soviet 

satellites spend a half billion dollars a year for propaganda. In the 
third from the last paragraph in this Daily News full-page spread, 
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which is very obviously a promotion piece for the United States In- 
formation Agency, since it is illustrated with three different pictures, 
Mr. Streibert has this to say: 


Part of the trouble is that the Communist countries are spending far more 
money than the United States to sell their wares. Russia alone, Streibert said, 
budgets over $1 billion annually for foreign and domestic propaganda. 

I underscore the word “domestic.” Gentlemen, that $1 billion a 
year involves all of the newspapers, all of the motion pictures, all of 
the trade papers, all of every media within the Soviet Union. If you 
took a comparable figure for our country, of all of the media within 
our country, because remember in the Soviet Union it is strictly a 
state-owned proposition—everything is propaganda; if you took a 
comparable figure, gentlemen, for our country, you would find that we 
are spending $10 billion a year and perhaps more for what Mr. Strei- 
bert terms propaganda. 

Now, the reason that he has done this is that he has found it conven- 
ient to take the $77 million which we spend for propaganda through 
his particular agency, and couple that with the billion of the Soviet 
Union. It is completely an erroneously comparison. That is the 
point I want to make. 

Mr. Rooney. Are there any other points you would like to make ? 

Mr. Casrix. I would like to refer to the budget again and close up 
if you don’t mind. 

Mr. Rooney. Very well. 

Mr. Castix. I am going back now to the motion-picture service. 
As you say, sir, I have covered very fully why I believe that should 
be eliminated. I think you will agree with me on that. I don’t need 
to take up any more time. 

Mr. Rooney. I don’t agree with you at all. 

Mr. Castie. That I haven’t covered it fully enough ? 

Mr. Rooney. No; that it should be done away with. 

Mr. Caste. You don’t agree it should be done away with? 

Mr. Rooney. No. 

Mr. Caste. I can only ask you one question, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. Don’t ask me any questions. 

Mr. Castie. I can ask myself. 

Mr. Rooney. I have been trying to get the truth out of all this busi- 
ness. That is the reason we spent all the time we did seeing and 
listening to 12 or 13 movies put out by the Voice of America. 

Mr. Castixr. May I render an opinion as one who was in that busi- 
ness for 30 years? 

Mr. Rooney. You have another one? 

Mr. Castix. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. Do it again. 

Mr. Castixz. I would like to do it a second time. 

Gentlemen, the motion pictures of the world are ponnemeganne 
pictures. We dominate the theatrical screens of the world. Any- 
one who wants to be entertained will go to motion pictures. Euro- 
peans are sick and tired of propaganda. In connection with these 
little things that the USIA is going to make, they now propose to 
transfer their $5 million budget to the Orient and they say so in a 
little bit of a press release. 
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Mr. Rooney. I say this to you with the greatest respect, to a man 
who has surely made good in the motion- -picture business. I wonder 
if your answer would be the same if you had seen the Soviet film 
Doomed Village ? 

Mr. Castiz. It would be the same, because you can go to titles, 
make them very attractive in this room, make them attractive to 
small groups, but, gentlemen, I am talking in terms of circulation. 

Mr. Rooney. We saw every bit of the footage of that film, did we 
not, Mr. Bow? 

Mr. Bow. About 2 hours. 

Mr. Castitr. Why spend the money to make those things when you 
can’t show them? Why spend money to make them when all you 
are doing is needling the people in Moscow to imitate you, to run 
a rat race on that sort of thing? Why show them when we have 
reached the point where our dear allies have become neutralists and 
let us do the shouting and the other fellow shout back at us. I think 
they are harmful to Americans. 

Mr. Roonry. You think then, that it is all right for the Soviet 
rulers to get out a 2-hour compelling propaganda film, like the Doomed 
Village, which is very vicious, powerful propaganda, and do nothing 
at all about it? 

Mr. Castixr. IT believe that they don’t get any audience for that 
stuff at all, that is worth even mentioning in terms of audiences. That 
is my opinion. I checked it everywhere TI have been. T will never 
change on that. 

Mr. Roonry. If I were you, I would call up the U. S. Information 
Agency 

Mr. Castie. T have no intention of contacting them, period. 

Mr. Rooney. And ask to see that film. T think you would with- 
draw your statement. 

Mr. Caster. IT don’t want to see the film. T never will withdraw 
the statement. Gentlemen, I was good enough for F. D. Roosevelt to 
have me run his propaganda operation in World War IT. Everything 
the Government turned out came through my company. T know that 
business. T have stood on the highways of France and seen this mis- 
erable stuff of ours shown to a bunch of French farmers and have 
some Communist step out and grab that crowd and ask if they are 
trving to buy their blood with movies. Your banker in Los Angeles 
told us the same thing. TI say that is a bad business for $5 million. 1 
don’t believe in it. T have another one, from the Orient, where a man 
wrote a letter to a paper in Japan. He said in that paper that these 
films are not effective: that these people are apathetic, all they want 
is food. They don’t want to look at a lot of useless pictures. They 
want to look at nonpropaganda pictures. T own no stock in this. Are 
we going to wreck the motion picture industry by having it classi- 
fied with this stuff in that? That is what it will do if we get enough 
out. Mr. Streibert started out on this originally, and let’s get the 
record straight on this, by making pictures about America to show 
foreigners. The statement on that agency, the statement by the 
President, and T think it should be inserted 

Mr. Rooney. What pictures? 

Mr. Castrx. Any pictures. 

Mr. Rooney. Name one in particular. 
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Mr. Castie. Washing the Windows of the Empire State Building, 
Highway to Hawaii, Hoover Dam, Niagara Falls, those were pictures 
about Americans to show to foreigners. 

Mr. Roonry. When were they made? 

Mr. Caste. Over a period of the last 3 or 4 years, sir. There has 
been a continuous production of educational pictures. Those pictures 
are shown in schools and colleges. They should have an educational 
director to use those films in educational channels. That is what 16 
millimeter films are for. You can’t take these pictures into Poland or 
behind the Iron Curtain. The fellow who exhibited them would be 
shot. You will do more harm than good if you show them in France 
and Italy. Our record in France and Italy propagandawise has been 
miserable. 

[ could tell you the story of Mr. Kukello, an individual, an American 
with two sons who graduated from West Point, who did more to stop 
Communism in Italy for a couple of thousand dollars a year in his 
hometown, than the $5 million spent by the Information Service. 
[ have seen that with my own eyes. 

To continue on the budget, the motion picture item should be cut 
down to $800,000. It should be strictly an educational proposition, 
run by an educational film director of which you have plenty in the 
leading colleges in this country. 

I have news for you, Mr. ¢ ‘hairman: That $172,000 item, which, as 
you know, is self- -promotion for the USIA in this country is now going 
to be expanded with another item. They want $274,000 for the Office 
of Private Cooperation. Mr. Streibert probably does not know that 
on January 1 of this year the Department of Commerce set up a unit 
to handle these affairs which are very worthwhile, a man named 
Taylor, I believe was put in charge of it. I have a memo on it. 1] 
spilled everything all over the place. That is definitely — 

Mr. Roonry. Have you finished ? 

Mr. Castie. No. I haven’t finished. I have 10 minutes to go to 12 
o'clock. 

Mr. Roonry. We haven’t yet seen—— 

Mr. Castie. The letter. 

Mr. Roonry. No. The thing you had in your hand for 15 or 20 
minutes. 

Mr. Castie. What were we looking at ? 

Mr. Rooney. The film. 

Mr. Castie. I have the budget. I have this picture I would like to 
show you. They claim the U SIA didn’t oce upy this chateau- 

Mr. Rooney. The Chateau Rothschild ? 

Mr. Caste. Yes. 

Mr. Roonry. There is no question but that is where they are located. 

Mr. Castix. I am glad to hear it. 

Mr. Roonry. You don’t need to go to Paris to find that out. 

Mr. Castie. You don’t have to spend a million bucks for an office 
for press agents, do you, Mr. Chairman? It is all wrong. We have 
got a lot of : people starving in this country. I can show them to you, 
introduce you tothem. This is the statement I would like inserted in 
the record. This is the original statement of the President on the 
mission of the United States Information Agency. I give you a copy 
and retain a copy. 
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Mr. Rooney. It is already in the record. 

Mr. Castie. My point is we departed. Back to this budget of theirs 
again. As I ‘started to say to you, there is $172,000 for ‘this Public 
Information Staff that you have said, yourself, Mr. Chairman, never 
in the hey day of the New Deal did we have e anything like it. 

Mr. Roonry. Please don’t spend too much time w ith that. 

Mr. Caste. In addition to that, we have another item of $274,000 
for the same thing, the Office of Private Cooperation. Now, goodness 
gracious, with the amount of money the Government is the best 
customer for big business. All we have to do is to label these business 
activities abroad with the USIA label and they become a hundred 
percent ineffective, whereas the Department of Commerce, their De- 
partment of Foreign Affairs, are perfectly capable and have set up a 
Bureau to take care of these affairs and other activities without the 
symbol of ee 

Therefore, I say to you again, that that item, with the other item 
could well be eliminated. Additionally, and here I close, we have 
administrative, we have the Office of Administration. 

Mr. Rooney. Excuse me 1 second. 

Mr. Castie. Quite all right. 

Continuing and finishing, Mr. Chairman, the Office of Administra- 
tion, $3 million. I believe that the $2 million can be cut off that and 
get better administration. I say the structure is topheavy. Acquisi- 
tion or construction of radio facilities, I think for 1 year we might 
eliminate that. I believe one-third of this budget can be eliminated. 
You will get a better Information Service than you have today. You 
will get them out of the gadget business and into the specialty business. 

The President's own Advisor y Commission in that report that you 
probably have—we spent $37,000 for it, it is in the budget—have made 
two points. No.1, there are too many of these people in Washington. 
I thoroughly agree. No. 2, we should eliminate propaganda in coun- 
tries like Turkey, Greece, Britain, and other countries that are 
friendly to us. I remind you gentlemen in closing and repeat that 
the press services of the United States of America are thoroughly 
adequate to interpret the American story, that if we have a story to 
tell of our governmental activities and our officials, our policymaking 
officials that should come from the Department of State, which is our 
foreign spokesman and that our ambassadors and ministers should 
be given the job of doing that job at a local level and not getting this 
boilerplate from a W ashington propaganda mill. Thank you very 
much. 

Mr. Roonry. Thank you for your very great kindness in coming 
here, Mr. Castle. 

Mr. Preston ? 

Mr. Preston. Just one question. Have you ever been in southeast 
Asia and if so, which countries ? 

Mr. Caste. I have not been in southeast Asia for the past 5 years. 
I was all over it prior to that, but I have a friend who lives in Tokyo, 
who was born in Brooklyn, has lived there for 25 years. He travels 
all the way from Manila to Pakistan. In fact, he is an oriental. He 
doesn’t like it at home. He travels all the time. 

Mr. Roonry. Mr. Bow? 
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Mr. Bow. There was one item here that I was interested in, Mr. 
Castle, and I wondered if you could give me the source on it, from page 
165, I think. 

Mr. Castte. In my book? 

Mr. Bow. Yes. This is a matter that gave me some concern. I 

would like to have the background on it. About the middle of the 
page: 
Six months before the USIA is entitled to any new money the Agency heads sent 
urgent appeals to their employees scattered all over the world advising them to 
dream up the biggest project they could conceive and send these post haste to 
Washington to enable the Agencies’ directors there to rush copies for emergency 
appeal for supplemental funds, these extra millions supposedly to be spent for 
promotion dreams abroad. 

I am interested in that. I know that some agencies do that. I just 
would like to be able to get my fingers on that type of communication 
that has gone out from the Agency here. 

Mr. Castie. I wish you would. You will never get your hand on 
the communication. It isn’t done that way. I was told by my man 
who used to be with me in Paris, told by another one in London, I was 
told by a man in Istanbul whom I visited with, that they weren’t 
waiting for the new appropriation—it was given to me three times 
on my last trip—that they were working out supplemental ideas so 
they could build up a backlog and have an overlog of money when 
the new budget came along. 

Mr. Bow. Can you give us a little more information on the type of 
communication, who it came from ? 

Mr. Castiz. All I can say is that, let me put it to you this way: 
You have travel notes. I have a bunch of them, Mr. Streibert leaves 
on this trip, on another trip, on a third trip. He covered these agents, 
his assistants, regional directors. 

You have a good example of how they spend money in the case of 
that Geneva Conference, where you had a whole floor of those people. 

Mr. Bow. I do know how they do that. 

Mr. Castie. They require supplemental money for extra activities. 
It has been a common practice. ‘They never have enough money. 
The whole thing is lh “rs “We must have more millions.” It 
all funnels down to this proposition this year, they want $11 million 
nore, don’t they, sir? 

Mr. Bow. I agree with all that. The thing I would like to do 

Mr. Castitx. You want me to pinpoint it? 

Mr. Bow. I would like to pinpoint this particular thing if I could. 

Mr. Casriz. I can’t do it. 

Mr. Rooney. I intend to pinpoint that with Mr. Streibert. I am 
going to ask for all his cables to the field. We'll find it if it was sent. 

Mr. Bow. Fine. That suits me. 

Mr. Roonry. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Coupert. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Castir. Nice to see you again. 
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